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BY ELIZA WOODWORTH. 


SUN-WINDY morns that billow lake-side 
meads 
O’er-tilt the cowslip cups out-swoln with 
rain, 
Until they spill a silver glittering stain 
Across hid spider webs, and low, scant 
weeds: 
Dim, noteless plants, that Nature kindly 
heeds, 
Weak, graceful, perfumeless, meek flow- 
ering, fain 
To hide by bent grass tufts which grow 
amain, 
In cowslip coverts, or by purple reeds. 


Ye little vagrants, wear at ease your crown, 

And live your lives here, where the lake 
loon shrills, 

In dull, waste fields, or on the lonely hills; 

Or even near my mossed stone steps. No 


clown, 
If you adventure with your dim sweet 
wills, 
Shall dare to root you up, or tread you 
down. 
PEKIN, N. Y. 
a a 
LEUCATE. 


BY MARIA BOWEN CHAPIN, 


YEs. come and sit upon the step below me, 
And watch the shadows that the moon- 
beams cast, 
All pointing backward, dear, as if to show 
me 
That life may hold no future but the past. 


My child, where is it that you go to-morrow? 
To Leucate! How the shadows grow more 
clear! 
Yes, dear, we know the place well—I and 
sorrow— 
A dream was broken there I long held dear. 


How Sappho’s works have been forgotten, 
failing 
To move us by the quickening of a breath, 
Till now we see their glowing beauty paling 
Before the tragic love-poem of her death. 


And here in this new world the self-same 
story 
We find repeated of this forest haunt, 
Losing no part of its poetic glory 
In being sung to this wild, sylvan chant. 


Leucate! The place is surely like no other; 

Old monks in gray, the rocks repent apart 

Each sad tree whispers shuddering to his 
brother; 

The river pleads, “I took her to my 
heart !” 


You know the legend of the Indian maiden, 
Whose lover left her on that wooded hight, 
Her heart, perhaps, with dim forebodings 
laden, 
And drifted down the river, out of sight. 


And then she watched and waited where 
they parted 
Above the smiling river day by day, 
Until at last despairing, broken-hearted, 
She cast her poor young hopeless life away. 


She may have sought the river, hoping 
blindly 
’T would bear her gently till her love was 
found? 
Perhaps not vainly! Since the waters kindly 
May somewhere thread the Happy Hunt- 
ing Ground. 





I went there last in autumn’s glorious mad- 
ness— 
At least the winter followed soon, I mean— 
Dear, ’tis the darkest, lowest depth of sad- 
ness 
To dare not tell yourself it might have 
been. 


’Tis hard to be a woman, dear, and lonely, 
Because it means not deaf, yet always 
dumb, 
And blind at first—alas, my heart! then 
only: 
’Tis saddest how clear-sighted we become. 


That Indian maiden knew the deepest an- 
guish ? 
Perhaps! God knows! and, thank God, 
none beside. 
Death brought her peace, but souls may live 
and languish 
For bliss they would not grasp whate’er 
betide. 


And Paradise sometimes seems but “ For- 
ever’; 
Since even God cannot make wrong a right. 
Will all eternity still echo ‘“Never”’?— 
How very clear the shadows are to-night! 


Rivers of God! down which our love drifts 
sleeping 
Till in the wave we cast youth, hope, life, 
all, 
And wander lonely ghosts in silence weep- 
ing— 
Dear, did I startle you? 
call ? 


Did some one 


We must not grow romantic! Did I shiver ? 
We will go in, ’tis late for you, my own— 
I hope the angels never drag the river 
That spreads itself before the Great White 
Throne. 


In Paradise all hearts are open wholly ? 
Not to each other, or we were not blest. 
I think we still need tell our Father solely, 
Not those from whom we kept Life’s secret 
best. 


Some souls are hid forever in his keeping, 
And peace will come to them at his com- 
mand. 
Good-night, my darling, always say on 
sleeping, 
‘“*T give my spirit, Lord, into thy hand.” 
POMFRET, CONN. 
—— + 


A VISIT TO PALOS. 


BY THE HON. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 
UNITED STATES MINISTER TO SPAIN. 


RECENTLY I made a patriotic pilgrimage 
to Palos. The growing interest in the 
celebration of the fourth centennial anni- 
versary of the Discovery of America gives 
fresh importance to everything connected 
with the little village and its vicinity. A 
railway connects Seville with Huelva, a 
town situated at the confluence of the 
Tinto and Odiel rivers, and having some 
commercial value as being the seat of sar- 
dine fisheries and as having a considerable 
trade in fruits and floor-matting. A nar- 
row-gauge railway, fifty-three miles long, 
built at a cost of £750,000, runs to the Rio 
Tinto copper mines, which, under English 
and German supervision and ownership, 
produced in 1885, 14,593 tons of copper. 
What was associated with Columbus was 
the attraction that drew me to Huelva. A 
small steamer, kindly placed at my dis- 
posal by the Rio Tinto Company, conveyed 
my party to the Convent of Santa Maria 
la Rabida. This convent is built on a 
point or promontory of land, between the 
Tinto River and the ocean, and in 1846 it 
was ordered to be preserved as a national 
memorial. It is neat, clean, well-preserved, 





and was unoccupied except by an old man, 
Christopher, and his aged wife. In the 
summer some visitors live in the cells of 
the monks. A flock of sheep, with tink- 
ling bells, and a herd of pigs were brows- 
ing on the tender, succulent grass. A 
solitary palm, the planting of which is 
ascribed to Columbus—credat Judaeus 
Apella—and a venerable fig tree were the 
only surviving representatives of the 
forest growth. In front of the house isan 
ancient cross at the foot of which Tradi- 
tion and Paintings say the little boy sat 
while Columbus craved charity at the 
door. In one room are some inferior pic- 
tures, the gift of the Duc de Montpensier, 
but they interested me not. The spirit of 
the place subdued, thrilled me. Here oc- 
curred the conferences in which Colum- 
bus explained his daring hopes and plans 
to the Prior, Juan Perez de Marchena. 
When the scheme of the bold man ap- 
peared so visionary to church and kings 
and statesmen, and the Council of Sala- 
manca pronounced it ‘‘ vain, impracticable 
and resting on grounds too weak to merit 
the support of the government,” this 
worthy ecclesiastic arrested Columbus as 
he was leaving for France, and detained 
him at the convent until another effort 
could be made to move the court to favor- 
able action. Juan Perez and a few other 
persons should share in the honors of the 
coming celebration. Turgot, the famous 
French Minister, once said what he most 
admired in Columbus was not so much 
the discovery of a new world as his hav- 
ing gone to search for it on the faith of an 
opinion. 

Three miles above the convent on the 
river Tinto is the little village of Palos, 
having about 1,000 inhabitants who do a 
small trade in grapes and wine. Old 
books speak of the skill and courage of 
pilots and mariners, and of the shipping 
and boat-building of the 20,000 people. <A 
friend and myself, leaving our female com- 
panions in the steamer, were compelled to 
enter a little boat to be rowed ashore. When 
we returned, the tide having subsided, we 
had to be transported by a sailor, through 
slush and mud, to the little boat. The 
river has receded from its ancient channel, 
the former port has disappeared, and Palos 
is now half a mile or more from the water. 
When one sees to-day how under dilatory 
government action and bad engineering 
the channel is changing and the river is 
being filled, he need not wonder at a little 
uninfluential village being left ‘‘ high and 
dry ” on land. 

Following a path, we made our way to 
Palos, and entered a street, roughly paved, 
and, in the middle, washed into a gully— 
everything, in general appearance, evinc- 
ing dilapidation and decay. The hope of 
gaining knowledge was not encouraged 
when inquiring of two men, who joined 
us in our walk through the village, what 
they knew of America, the reply came 
quickly and interrogatively: ‘‘ Does he 
live here?” The intendente and parish 
priest were soon found, and they rendered 
cheerful and intelligent aid. I first visited 
the church of St. Jorge, which has been 
much enlarged since the time of the in- 
trepid navigator. The pulpit, whence was 
proclaimed the royal approval of the ex- 
pedition, still stands, in naked simplicity, 
with the same pedestal, wooden floor and 
railing of twisted iron bars. I ascended 
the pulpit and tried to transport myself in 
imagination to the time and scenes when 
hopes, long deferred, oft baffled, were now 





kindled by royal favor into lively expee- 
tation. In the sacristy was a baptismal 
register, running back to 1532. I quote 
one certificate, which I had copied and 
certified under village and parish seals: 
**'Ynes; Tuesday fifteen days of the month 
of April 1533 years. I Peter Camino bap- 
tized a daughter of Francis Quintero and 
Leonor Meta, his lawful wife—was named 
Ynes—her godfathers Alvaro Alonso Prieto 
Hernandez and Alvaro Alonso, witnesses 
the same. Godmother Martina Diaz, wife 
of Cristobal Quintero, Peter Camino.” An 
earlier register the priest was unable to 
decipher. The parents of this child may 
have seen Columbus, when, on the day 
before his sailing, ‘‘ the people of Palos 
and a multitude of inhabitants of 
of the neighboring villages went in a sol- 
emn procession to pray before the Virgin 
of the Miracles in Santa Maria de la Ré- 
bida,” where Columbus spent the whole 
night before the altar and “ the venerable 
community of the Rabida invested him 
with the San Franciscan habit making 
him a Religious of the Third Order”; or 
when, accompanied by one hundred and 
twenty persons, he started on that voy- 
age unparalleled in importance by any 
save that of Noah in the Ark.. Thus sim- 
ply did Columbus record in his log-book 
his entry on that waste of waters ‘“‘ where 
no sail had ever been spread before.” ‘‘ In 
nomine D. V. Jesu Christi. Viernes, 3d 
Agosto. Partimos viernes 8 dias de Agos- 
to de 1492 anos de la barra de Saltes a las 
ocho horas.” To this same port, on 15th 
March, 1493, he returned, after having 
realized his immortal dreams. In this 
same village Cortes landed in 1528, after 
his conquest of Mexico, and “ by a strange 
coincidence, Pizarro, the conqueror of 
Peru, was there at the same moment, 
commencing that career of conquest, 
bloodshed and spoliation which Cortes 
was about to close.” 

Gibraltar and Centa were the Pillars of 
Hercules, and Phenician jealousy, or nau- 
tical fear, had written ‘‘ Ne plus ultra.” 
Columbus enabled Spain to inscribe on 
her coat-of-arms the nobler and more 
heroic sentiment, Plus ultra. Sometimes 
skeptical persons raise the inquiry whether 
the expulsion of the Moors from Spain has 
been an advantage to Civilization and 
Humanity. The conquest of Granada 
and the discovery of America were con- 
temporaneous, and the two pregnant 
events are in closest historical association. 
The more skeptical have asked what would 
have been the difference in the world’s 
history if some other nation than Spain, 
England for instance, had taken the initia- 
tive in the discovery and colonization of 
America. Apropos of speculative in- 
quiries, the Archives of the Indies at 
Seville, that vast treasury of inedited 
manuscripts, contain a letter of Cervantes, 
making application, in 1590, for appoint- 
ment in America—Gobernacion de la 
Provincia de Soconus en Guatemelo. 
**Don Quixote” appeared in 1605. What 
if the application had been granted ? 

On 2ist March, 1880, the ‘‘ Sociedad 
Columbina” was organized. The So- 
ciety is collecting funds for the erec- 
tion of a monument at Palos, or the 
Convent, or between the two places. 
What a pity! Like our Yorktown monu- 
ment, it will stand where few will ever 
see. The fact of discovery rather than 
the accidental point of departure of the 
voyage deserves to be commemorated. 

MADRID, APRIL, 1887. 
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IN A CREOLE BOOK-STALL. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


—— 


THERE is nothing 
and so depressing as a second-hand book- 
store, especially one that is over-full and 
without pretense of order in its arrange- 
ment. Icannot say that I object to the 
musty odor of old books; but any odor, 
even the perfume of the wild magnolia 
blooms, may be, at times, a little too in- 
tense for the best-trained nostrils; so I 
thought, at least, when I stepped into 
Garcin’s on Royal Street in New Orleans. 
The doorway is a picturesque one, of the 
nondescript old French kind, flanked by a 
crazy little window, in which a mot- 
ley collection of ancient books, mostly 
Paris editions, are arranged in charming 
disorder. Leather backs and marbled 
edges, bands of that peculiar gilt much in 
vogue, say seventy-five years ago, betray 
uniform editions of Racine and Moliére, 
Rousseau, Voltaire and Fénelon, with scat- 
tering volumes of Mme. de Sevigné, André 

thénier and Lamartine. When you take 
a preliminary peep through the doorway, 
you recoil involuntarily. What 
of dirt, scraps, papers, 
and books! Surely 
literary waste-basket of French New 
Orleans! or, rather, the literary sewer 
into which the Creoles have been pouring 
the refuse of their libraries for the last fifty 
years! Idonot know; Garcin’s may bea 
quite recent establishment; but it looks at 
least a century old. One manages to 
squeeze one’s self into aspace between two 
dusty mountains of books and there one 
stands in a gloom which is almost dark- 
ness—a sort of crepuscular, doubtful lore- 
light about one barely disclosing the im- 
mense avalanche of antiquity which 
threatens one on either hand, while in 
front yawns a cavern out of which comes 
a voice gentle, musical, almost winning. 
At first it sounds like: ‘“‘ Bung zoo, Mes- 
yeu,” then .it rings a little sharper with: 
‘*Good-morning, sir.” A dark man of 
that heavy build usually indicating Dutch 
ancestry, and with a large, rather fine 
head, comes forth, grimy but cheerful, in 
one hand a much worn dust-brush, in the 
other a dog-eared copy of a novel by Theo- 
phile Gautier. This man is Garcin, the 
old-book man of New Orleans, and I dare 
say, he is the king of all the old-book men 
just now in the world. 

When I went in I wanted Garcin to show 
me around; but how could he? There 
was scarcely space to turn about, although 
the room is by no means a small one. We 
stood facing each other, M. Garcin and I, 
and on one side of us rose rough shelves, 
from floor to ceiling, packed with small 
bundles of books. I say bundles, for the 
volumes of each work were tied with a 
string and furnished with a paper tag. 
On the other side a heterogeneous pile of 
apparently unassorted books, mostly well 
bound and bearing the evidence of having 
been kept in private libraries a long while, 
overtopped our heads. Beyond this pile 
more shelves appeared, whilst all over the 
floor the flood of dingy volumes ran in 
billows back into the darkness. It took 
some time to get used to the light, or 
rather the want of light, in the place, 
and I stood there peering into M. Gar- 
cin’s face, much as if I had found a 
Sphinx. Somewhere back in the cavern 
I could hear soft Creole voices—a woman 
and a boy conversing. 


a chaos 
pamphlets 
here is’ the 


Gradually my vis- 
ion crept on till I made out a small figure 
crouching before an easel, upon which 
was a stiff old picture that the boy ap- 
peared to be retouching. The woman was 
taking her luncheon at a low table against 
the wall. Some one, dimly outlined ina 
distant corner, was bending over a desk, 
as if writing. I slowly surveyed the 
place, my nose actually touching a fardel 
of mildewed pamphlets, labelled ‘“ Al. 
Dumas,” as I turned, and then I once 
more faced M. Garcin, who by this time 
had put aside his dust-brush and the vol- 
ume of Gautier. He smiled and I smiled. 
Meanwhile, I fancied I could hear a tril- 
lion book-lice scampering through the mil- 
lion musty pages. We found our voices 
pretty soon, and I was delighted to find 
this soiled and sooty-looking man a most 
intelligent and entertaining source of in- 
formation. Indeed, after a time, the shop 
itself began to be comprehensible as my 


at once so inspiring’ 





eyes made out the inscriptions on the 


hundreds of fluttering tags. Mme. De 
Staél, Guizét, De La Vigne, Fénelon, La 
Fontaine, odds and ends of many a fine 
old Creole library, were stacked to the 
ceiling and piled in loose heaps all 
around. It was bewildering and it was 
pathetic; but it was delicious (saving the 
dust and the smell), delicious and intoxi- 
cating to one’s imagination. Here were 
history, poetry and romance, written and 
unwritten, for each batch of books had 
its story outside, hovering about it like an 
atmosphere, as well as the printed one 
within its dim volumes. I should say that 
nineteen-twentieths of those books were 
French and from Parisian presses. Mere 
than half of them, so far as I examined, 
were under date of from forty to one hun- 
dred and more years ago. 

It was in the midst of this Cadmean 
chaos that I found, or rather my compan- 
ion found for me, an edition of Buffon 
and Lacépéde, in uniform binding, Paris, 
1826, with the original steel-engraved il- 
lustrations, forty-four volumes. My com- 
panion and I stood fora half-hour or more 
in the stifling, moldy air of that room, 
looking through the volumes of Buffon, 
labeled ‘‘ Oiseaua.” We were fresh from 
the pine woods and live-oak swamps be- 
yond the Rigolets, where we had been 
studying and sketching birds for our- 
selves, and now these old pictures were 
amusing, if not instructive 

‘* Voila!” she had murmured in a sharp 
feminine whisper—‘‘ Voila, Buffon et 
Lacépéde,” trying to imitate the Creole 
accent and forgetting her little French in 
the effort. The first bird we encountered 
is that wonderful drawing of the blue-jay, 
in which the poor bird is represented as 
having a tuft for all the world like the 
plume of a_ full-fledged drum-major. 
Considering the cruelty, coxcombry 
and meddlesomeness of the blue-jay, 
it is, perhaps, poetic justice that this 
caricature, wicked as it is, should 
have been perpetuated throughout a cen- 
tury with a prospect of many another 
century yet before it; but I could not help 
resenting the blow as coming from a 
foreigner and a nobleman. Our blue-jay 
is American wholly, and out of patriotism 
I respect it too much to applaud any libel 
aimed at it by a foreigner. The truth is, 
however, that no mortal would ever sus- 
pect what the engraving represents, were 
it not for the legend: ‘‘ Le Geai bleu de 
lv Amérique septentrionale,” plainly set 
beneath it. 

We turned the pages, each leaf sending 
up its little puff of dust and suggestion, 
until we found ‘‘ le moqueur” below a for- 
lorn looking black-bird whose legs were 
stiff with age. Then we left off criticis- 
ing and bought the lot. 

We found a half-dozen or so old book- 
stalls, but none other quite like Garcin’s. 
We returned to it again and again, going 
away with soiled hands and dusty lungs 
each time. There is something decidedly 
un-American in such a place, and the 
story it tellsshould be recorded. New Or- 
leans a few years ago was, to all intents 
and purposes, a French city; but this old 
bookstore says that it will soon be a 
French city no more forever. Even on 
the east of Canal Street the Parisian 
tongue is becoming shy and the pajois of 
the lower class is beginning to grow thin 
and yankeeish all the way down 
tothe market. I found that many Cre- 
ole families are extremely opposed to 
having their children speak the French 
language, even going so far as to box up 
all their French books, and to avoid sub- 
scribing for a French journal. Naturally 
enough this sort of thing, sooner or later, 
puts many of the Creole libraries in the 
hands of the old-book men. Books that 
one cannot read soon become a burden, 
and a burden is not carried when one may 
dump it so easily in the dim cavern at Gar- 
cin’s. This second-hand stall, choked with 
its gorge of dust and antique lore, is the 
place where certain folk come to slough 
the foreign—the alien—and to put on the 
American. Here, conservatism slipping 
in, perhaps under cover of night, nervously 
disrobes itself, shakes off its cobwebs and 
sloth, puts on radical raiment and goes 
forth to be a part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. One feels that American literature 
is going to receive a precious increment 
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from this movement; for at last every im- 
pulse of civilization makes its ripple on 
the surface of letters, and adds its distinct- 
ive gleam to the crystal depths of art. Al- 
ready in New Orleans a freshness is begin- 
ning to creep into the atmosphere. There 
is a foretaste of the newday. Not merely 
one, but many buds of literature are show- 
ing a flash of color; they will be briliiant 
blossoms before long. It is but a step 
from the old-book man’s stall to the build- 
ings of Tulane University, a step from 
the far past to the immediate present, 
from Buffon and Lacépéde, to Darwin and 
Huxley, from Lamartine to Longfellow, 
from Voltaire to Emerson, from Mme. de 
Staél to Mrs. Stowe. 

After all, however, one lets slip a sigh at 
the thought of having America become 
wholly new and chipper and smart—raw 
and realistic—breaking its neck for a dol- 
lar from the Lakes to the Gulf and build- 
ing Queene Anne cottages even in the 
French part of New Orleans! No more 
romance, no more courtly manners, no 
more songs to La Belle Creole, no more 
duels under the live-oaks. One sighs, 
guiltily indeed, but still with a reserve of 
consolation in the knowledge that the 
sigh can avail one nothing. All this dust, 
cobwebs, grime, mildew—all this mass of 
old-time trash heaped up here in Garcin’s 
shadowy place, is just so much ignorance 
brushed out of the brain, just so much 
darkness blown from the eyes of the on- 
coming generation. My companion tapped 
one gloved hand with the other and, as a 
little cloud arose, exclaimed, ‘‘ impalpable 
powder, the dust of dead flowers of rhet- 
oric!” So it was. Such pollen-dust has 
lost most of its power to fertilize one’s 
brain; it beclouds and impoverishes it 
instead; still we bought the Buffon and 
Lacépéde to serve as foils when set in our 
book-shelves beside the latest editions of 
Coues, Ridgway, Coulter and Jordan and 
the volumes just received from the Smith- 
sonian Institute. The forty-four old vol- 
umes when viewed aright, stand as a 
monument marking the point from which 
human knowledge has marched during the 
past hundred years. The same might be 
said of certain other old French books we 
saw scowling at us from under their labels, 
some of them not so old either, for it is a 
wide space between the literature of to- 
day and so recent a work as Hugo's 
** Légende des Siécles.” I like romance of a 
a certain human sort with genuine flesh 
and blood heroes and heroines stalking 
grandly through it; but I feel safe in say- 
ing that the ‘‘Légende des Siécles” is not 
good mental food for the young person 
who is to be an active factor in the social 
and political life of our country; therefore 
I was glad to see a volume or two of the 
‘* Légende” lying very low in one of the 
dirtiest heaps on the floor. I like imagi- 
nation, but Hugo had too much of it when 
he came to making poetry. On the other 
hand, our so-called realists might get 
important lessons from ‘Les Misé- 
rables,” lessons showing the power of 
a large purpose in fiction-writing and the 
value of an author’s sympathy with his 
own creations. I should like for the 
American Hugo to write in no alien mood, 
however, just as I should wish that Anaer- 
ican readers could all read with a perfect 
faith in the efficacy of the American 
spirit, just as I hope soon to see American 
criticism get out of the materialistic rut 
and make itself as broad and free as St. 
Beuve pretended to be and was not. I 
fancy that the second-hand bookstores 
might serve civilization a good turn in 
larger cities than New Orleans, if only the 
so-called analytical realistic novels could 
be shoveled into the darkest and most for- 
bidding corners thereof along with the 
preposterous caricatures of romance with 


which we are sometimes tortured. 
Why can’t we have the golden 
mean? Who will write the realistic ro- 


mance, true to life and yet stronger 
than commonplace life? The tragedy that 
lifts and thrills the soul, yet does no vio- 
lence to the spirit of truth? The comedy 
which sets forth a large view of society, 
and yet adroitly avoids the filth on one 
hand and the tiresome little immoralities 
on the other? The story with reward for 
the good and punishment for the wicked? 
The tale with a purpose, with a vital 
swing in its movement, and with no hair- 








splitting dissections of so-called motives? 
The romance which does not end as if the 
author were afraid of doing something 
inartistic? In short, who will be good 
enough and brave enough to write the 
American ‘‘Les Misérables,” leaving out 
the bombast and phrase-foam and special 
pleading? One must ask one’s self such 
questions while one stands half in delight, 
half in melancholy, contemplating the 
old-book man’s dingy treasures. Out in 
the quaint Creole street once more, with a 
turquoise sky above and the Gulf-breeze 
flowing over one, cheerfulness comes on 
again, and one feels how strong and self- 
reliant even the American old-book man 
habitually is, else how could he live in 
such a dark hole and yet drive so bright a 
bargain ? 
Bay St. Louis, MIss. 
— A 
“THE BITTER CRY OF OUTCAST 
LONDON.” 
ITS AUTHOR, AND HIS WORK. 


BY A. H. BRADFORD, D.D. 


THERE has been a recent revival of inter- 
estin England in the condition of the ab- 
ject poor. The interest has crossed the 
sea, and on this side of the ocean is almost 
as profound as on the other. This revival 
dates from 1883. It first appeared in Lon- 
don, and can be traced directly to the issue 
of a little pamphlet, whose only remark- 
able characteristics are the simplicity 
with which it narrates the facts with 
which it deals, and the genius displayed in 
the selection of its title—‘‘ The Bitter Cry 
of Outcast London.” The author is the 
Rev. Andrew Mearns, Secretary of the Lon- 
don Congregational Union. In the Me- 
morial Hall in Farringdon Street may be 
found this irrepressible man. He is never 
in a hurry, never idle, never worried; al- 
ways good-natured, always ready tolend a 
hand to those who need help. He is of 
medium height, compactly built, a Scotch- 
man by birth, and an Englishman in looks. 
He has dark hair, and a ruddy face which 
is almost always mantled with a smile. 

Whenever anything especially good em- 
anates from the London Congregational 
Union it is safe to conclude that Andrew 
Mearns has had his hand in it somewhere. 
I quote a passage from the pamphlet called 
‘* Outcast London,” prepared by Mr. 
Mearns, and published in November, 1884: 

‘“« A year ago an inquiry was set on foot by 
the Committee of the London Congregational 
Union, in relation to the moral and spiritual 
condition of some dark regions of the me- 
tropolis. By that inquiry, the eyes of those 
who conducted it were opened to an appalil- 
ing condition of things; a state of godless- 
ness, of crime, of abject poverty and despair- 
ing misery which it would be as impossible 
to exaggerate as it would be fitly to describe. 
Conscious that the time had come for an ef- 
fort on the part of all sections of Christ’s 
Church to put away as far as possible such a 
reproach from their midst, the Union deter- 
mined to make known to the Christian pub- 
lic some of the facts thus brought to light, 
and in the little pamphlet, ‘ The Bitter Cry 
of Outcast London,’ this was done. That ex- 
ceedingly bitter cry rang through the length 
and breadth of the land. It touched the 
hearts of tens of thousands, and awoke a 
deep feeling of indignation, pain and sympa- 
thy in every direction.” 

The publication of the ‘“ Bitter Cry ” 
was the beginning of the present agitation 
on the subject of the condition of the Lon- 
don poor. It is no exaggeration to say that 
nothing ever written in English has had a 
more instantaneous, or wide-spread in- 
fluence for good. All denominations of 
non-conformists, as well as churchmen, 
suddenly awoke to the terrible condition of 
things, and commenced to work with re- 
newed zeal. The pamphlet went into Par- 
liament, and stirred up that somnolent 
body. A royal commission on the condi- 
tion of the poor was at once appointed, 
with the Prince of Wales for its chair- 
man, and Sir Charles Dilke for one of its 
members. The movement thus started has 
been daily gathering momentum. The at- 
tention of the people was directed to the 
condition of the children in the public 
schools. There had been a discussion in 
the newspapers concerning over-pressure 
in the schools. Suddenly inspired by 
the “ Bitter Cry,” some one asked, “‘ Is it 
over-pressure or under-feeding?” It was 
found that hundreds of children were in 
the schools who had had no breakfast, and 
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who would often have nothing to eat all 
day long. Iwent through a ‘ Board 
School” and in one room the question was 
asked, ‘‘ How many came here this morn- 
ing without breakfast ?” Nine hands were 
raised. ..In another room the same ques- 
tion was asked and eight hands responded. 
The penny-dinner movement in its present 
form, which is a project to give a good nu- 
tritious dinner, and make it pay, for one 
penny, is a result of the publication of the 
‘* Bitter Cry.” To describe that would re- 
quire a paper by itself. 

When this wave of public sentiment was 
started, the inquiry of the Union was: 
‘*How may we make this tide of feeling 
bear up something substantial to the 
poor?’ ‘‘ Centers of Refuge” were estab- 
lished, where help could be given to the 
destitute; where medicine might be dis- 
pensed, and gratuitous advice furnished; 
where the poor might, if deserving, be 
clothed and fed; and where the Gospel 
might be preached to them in a simple and 
telling manner, by suitable men connected 
with the various branches of the Church of 
Christ; where children, ragged and starv- 
ing as many of them are, could be brought 
under Christian influences, and trained to 
self-respect and a better future. From 
these centers an organized plan of visita- 
tion was arranged by which supervision 
could be exercised, and the most deserving 
cases in the several districts immediately 
dealt with. Five of these halls are in ac- 
tive working, and the results realized have 
been of a most encouraging nature. Four 
others of a similar character have been 
aided by the funds of the Union, and are 
being worked in connection with separate 
churches. (‘‘ Outcast London,” page 4.) 
In these halls, lectures, concerts and vari- 
ous entertainments are given. The Gospel 
is always in the foreground, and a work of 
amazing helpfulness is accomplished. 

One plan is to help the ‘* Bridge boys.” 
I personally inspected this work, and can 
speak of it with confidence. 

There is in London a vast population of 
homeless boys. They live as they can. 
For food they depend on begging or, prob- 
ably, stealing. For lodging they creep into 
boxes or under the bridges. They are as 
precocious and villainous aset of vaga- 
bonds as can be found in the world. 

In response to an invitation I attended a 
dinner given to these boys. Mr. Mearns 
first invited seven or eight of them to meet 
him at Collier's Rents, getting them there 
by the promise of something to eat. They 
have to be caught with guile. Then he 
asked them how many of them were will- 
ing to work. All responded favorably. 
Then he engaged a man to teach them to 
cut kindling-wood, and thus put them on 
trial for a week. All were faithful. Then 
he told them that each might invite about 
half a dozen of his friends to a supper 
which would be provided for them at Col- 
lier’s Rents. 

It was that supper, at the commence- 
ment of the second week of the experi- 
ment, that I attended. The hall at Collier’s 
Rents is large, with a gallery at one end 
and a platform at the other. The walls are 
ornamented with pictures and illumi- 
nated texts. When I entered the room, four 
long tables were filled with as motley a 
company as the eye ever rested on. 

Before they were given anything to eat, 
‘* grace” was sung, and the question in- 
stantly arose, where did those boys learn 
to sing the ‘‘ grace?” Was it in homes? 
or had they already been committed to 
schools and reformatories, and learned it 
there ? Then a plentiful supply of sand- 
wiches was served with coffee, tea and 
some other delicacies by way of relish. 
Whilethe guests were eating, ladies and 
gentlemen, noble looking men and beauti- 
ful looking women served the tables and 
engaged in conversation with those who 
were eating. 

Following the example, Icommenced to 
talk with the boys. Seeing one peculiarly 
intelligent little fellow, ragged and bare- 
footed, I said to him, ‘‘ Do you help your 
father work ?” 

‘** Hanna got no father,” he said. 

‘*Then you help take care of your moth- 
er, | suppose ?” 

‘* Hanna got no mother.” 

‘*No father and no mother? Why, then, 
where do you live ?” 

** Dona live nowhere.” 





‘* Have no home? Where, then, do you 
sleep?” 

‘* Sleeps under the bridges, sir, or some- 
times I gets into a box.” 

‘* But isn’t it sometimes pretty cold? 
what do you do then?” 

“Oh, we gets together, sir, three or four 
of us, and keeps each other warm.” 

The little fellow was bright-eyed, full of 
physical life and force, and afraid of noth- 
ing. No father, no mother, no home, no 
place to sleep but the bridges, no school 
but the streets—whose fault will it be if 
sometime he becomes a social outlaw, and 
an enemy of the established order? Going 
from one to another, I put the same ques- 
tions to six boys, far enough apart to make 
collusion impossible, and five of the six 
said, ‘‘ No father, no mother, no home,” 
and one said, no father and no home. 
‘* [ve got a mother, but she’s married to 
another man, and won’t have me round.” 
These are the boys that Andrew Mearns is 
seeking to.reach and uplift. After the 
supper there was some beautiful singing, 
and then Mr. Mearns told the new-comers 
what the seven boys who had been there 
for a week had done, and said that he 
would give all of them who wanted, work 
at cutting kindling-wood on the following 
conditions: ‘‘ We will give you two-pence 
for breakfast, two-pence for dinner, two- 
pence for supper, and two-pence besides.” 
Almost all of them agreed to the terms. 
They were to be under the eye of a care- 
ful and watchful man, and if they proved 
to be industrious and willing to work, oth- 
er places were to be sought for them; but 
if not, then other plans were to be tried, 
or others brought in to take their places. 
Mr. Mearns said, ‘‘ We can do nothing for 
any one who is not willing to work, but 
we will do all we can for those who are 
willing to work.” 

The Sunday morning breakfasts at six 
o'clock, are a feature of this movement. 
Mr. Mearns imagined that those who slept 
in the streets all night were probably not 
used to the ways of London, or, at least, 
to the hauntsof the London tramp; that 
they, probably, were mostly from the coun- 
try, or had until recently, been occupying 
higher positions in society. Acting on this 
belief, a company of people were organ- 
ized to start on foot at midnight from dif- 
ferent parts of London, and work their 
way toward Collier’s Rents, a place just off 
Long Lane, on the Surrey side, in the re- 
gion of London Bridge. These geritlemen, 
for they are all gentlemen, start at twelve, 
and tramp the streets until about five in 
the morning. When they find any one 
sleeping in the corners of buildings, or on 
the seats of bridges, they question him, 
and if he is considered deserving, he 
is given a ticket for the Breakfast at six 
o’clock, at Collier’s Rents. Between two 
and three hundred are usually there. 
Great care is used in giving the tickets. 
The result of the work has proved Mr. 
Mearns right. Most of the out-door sleep- 
ers are comparatively new to London, and 
not a few are new to abject poverty. 
They are carefully examined, and every 
step is taken to help them to help them- 
selves. Self-help is considered indispens- 
able in those who are to be uplifted. This is 
only a hint of what the London Congrega- 
tional Unionisdoing. It hasan old clothes 
department of which Mrs. Mearns and her 
father are superintendents. Mr. Mearns 
said to me the week before I left London, 
two years ago: 

‘‘Mr. Bradford, I am disappointed at 
not being able to entertain you at my 
house; but the fact is my house is turned 
into a depository for old clothes,” and he 
added, ‘‘ there are now there over three 
thousand suits of old clothes, which Mrs. 
Mearns is attending to.” 

One point I want to guard. Not a din- 
ner is given, and not the slightest assist- 
ance is rendered to any who, upon the 
most careful scrutiny, are not found de- 
serving. The London Congregational Un- 
ion is not an institution for manufactur- 
ing paupers. Mr. Mearns has been severe- 
ly criticised for his rigid adherence to this 
rule. 

One other department I must speak of, 
and thatis theshoe department. A great 
number of children in the schools were 
without shoes. Their parents were too 
poor to buy them. The weather was 
dreary and cold. Mr. Mearns thought he 





saw a chance to do good, and so he ar- 
ranged with the teachers to supply shoes 
to the deserving children. It was said: 
** Parents will pawn or sell them.” 

He answered, ‘‘ We will try and see.” 
Each pair is stamped with the words 
**London Congregational Union.” The 
teachers kept watch, and during the first 
winter not a single pair of shoes was lost, 
and an inestimable amount of suffering 
has been prevented. 

The following extract from The Chris- 
tian World, of London, of about the first 
week in January, 1885, gives a vivid pic- 
ture of this branch of work: 


“But many more kind friends were in 
favor of the breakfasts and dinners than 
of the boots—not because they did not real- 
ize the need of boots for keeping those little 
feet warm in winter, and shielding them 
from the evils of saturated coverings—but 
because they felt that the pressure of pov- 
erty, or possibly, a craving which meant 
something worse, might tempt some of the 
parents to ‘make way’ with such easily-dis- 
posed-of things as boots. ‘Let us trust 
them,’ said Mr. Mearns. ‘Put them upon 
their honor, and wait the result.’ 

“The co-operation of the schoolmasters 
and mistresses was sought; and their aid 
so cheerfully, heartily given, imparted ten- 
fold additional enjoyment to the work of 
providing for the children. A meeting was 
held, at which about a hundred boys and 
girls were present to be supplied with boots. 
The parents, who were also present, were 
told of the fears which some friends had. 
An appeal was made to them, for their chil- 
dren’s sake, to see that the boots were faith- 
fully worn; and an intimation was given that 
possibly about Christmas-time a social meet- 
ing with the children might be arranged for 
having another look at the boots. So this 
evening we had our Christmas Boot Re- 
view, and the result is not a single pair is 
missing. Not that all recipients of boots 
have put in an appearance. No; we have a 
vivid recollection of one quiet little fellow 
taking special care of something neatly tied 
up in brown paper. 

“* Why, what have you got here, little 
man, that you are taking so much care of?’ 

‘*** My brother’s boots, sir.’ 

‘** Why isn’t your brother here?’ 

“**He’s in the hospital, ill. Mother has 
sent his boots for you to see.’ 

“Another pair of boots, nicely cleaned, 
stands on the table, and represents another 
boy on the sick list, too ill to be present. A 
third pair is satisfactorily accounted for, 
and all the rest are present. How pleased 
everybody looks at such proofs of the fidel- 
ity of boys and girls and fathers and 
mothers. We know something of the priva- 
tions of some of the parents, but the chil- 
dren’s boots have been sacred trust-prop- 
erty, notwithstanding the home struggles. 
The kindly sympathy, frequent inquiry, and 
wise supervision on the part of the teachers 
have been an unspeakable advantage.”’ 

This is but a hint of the beneficent 
work in which the author of the ‘‘Bit- 
ter Cry” is leading. It was enough 
for one man to have written such a pam- 
phliet. He is not less wise however in ap- 
plying remedies than in making a diag- 
nosis of social diseases. He does more 
than describe misery; he is fertile in expe- 
dients for its relief. He has the head of a 
statesman, and the heart of a philanthro- 
pist, and the courage of asoldier. He is 
not widely known simply because he does 
not advertise himself. It has been my 
privilege to see much of this man and his 
work, and I know that the half of what 
he has done, and is doing, has never been 
told. 

Among those who bear the name of 
philanthropists in the land of John How- 
ard and Florence Nightingale, of William 
Wilberforce and Sister Dora, I know 
none who bear it more worthily, and none 
who are doing better work, than Andrew 
Mearns. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


A TRIP THROUGH THE SEASONS 
WITH A MENTAL TRAMP. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


** As I sit here I have been listening to 
voices.” 
‘* What say they, my friend ?” 
The marsh sang low: ‘“‘ Where the spidere 
weaves, * 
An angel passed at early morn’’; 
‘His garments rustled among my leaves,”’ 
Made answer the Indian corn. 


The grass sighed soft in a voice so sweet: 
**T kissed, in passing, the angel’s feet.” 
From her leafy bed the violet saith: 





“Tn my purple cup I caught his breath.” 
The weed by the wayside bowed its head. 
“He gave me power to heal,” it said.” 

A wee bird up in an apple tree 

Sang sweet: ‘“ He stayed to listen to me.” 


A woman weary with household care 
Caught the sweet song on the evening air, 
And said, with a happy, happy sigh: 

* An angel of God he passeth by.”’ 

‘* You might make a poem out of those 
voices if you were not such a mental loafer 
—excuse me, but”— 

‘** Say no more, my friend, I am not only 
a mental loafer, but a mentaltramp. I 
love to stop at Nature’s door, and have 
her hand me out bits of cake and pie; but 
I do not want to be invited round to the 
wood-pile, and making correct verses is 
the hardest kind of rail-splitting. 

There is a glint of wings in the air, a 
ripple of song in the woods, a flush of pink 
in the orchard, and we know that spring 
has come. 

So let us out into,the open road, and be- 
come citizens of Trampdom. See the 

Rustic little pink and white dewberry 
blossoms, that smile you a good-morning 
from the fields and highways. 

And what fairer picture can be found 
than this spot presents? 

Running over the hedges, climbing 
down the rough bridge to the very water’s 
brim, wild roses with their kiss-me-quick 
look. 

And here are 

Purple violets, those sweet eldest daugh- 
ters of the spring, prim and modest, and 
looking as they peep above the deep green 
leaves, as if they had simply come out to 
attend a sewing circle or a prayer-meet- 
ing, and must hurry home to help mother, 
and see that all is well in the nursery. 

See how the 

Dandelions dimple the grass all over; 
they are the gamin of the flower world, 
and cry the first news of spring. 

There are 

Daisies in white ruffles, green gowns 
and gold buttons everywhere. 

Look here, in this cool spot, surely 

Spring carries a rosary of snow-drops, 
and tells it in behalf of the year to come. 

See 

In the broad sunshine by the hedge, yel- 
low crocuses, that seem to say: O, but 
this is jolly! 

While beyond the zigzag fence in the 
orchard, » 

Ancient fruit trees stand, with baby 
blossoms in their arms. 

See how the tall canes sway above the 
rich green bank, as we turn into the swamp 
road, where, 

Filling all the woods with fragrance, are 
yellow jessamine bells, that are on confi- 
dential terms with spring. 

And over there, 

Pure and white, the frail blood-root 
flowers star the denser green, like holy 
priests of Nature, conscious of their mys- 
tic power. 

And here 

Tall ferns bend to their own image in 
the pond. 

In this cool spot grow— 

White violets; they are the Sisters of 
Mercy of the flower world, pure of heart, 
and seeing God. 

And you will find 

The golden dust of fine flowers every- 
where, even on the wild birds’ wings; and 
the constant murmur of the stiff green 
needles, lulls unrest to rest. 

Surely 

Nature is Ged’s mirror, and they who 
look in it with loving eyes, may see his 
smile reflected. 

Ah friend, who would not be a tramp, 
with a world so beautiful to tempt him 
below, and above him such 

Gleaming white clouds, to remind him 
of the Delectable Mountains, and the New 
Jerusalem. 

Surely 

Summer is only spring in full dress. 

So we say, as on a summer's day, we 
idle out-of-doors; watching 

An intensely blue sky, with a white 
cloud boat, with a white cloud sail, bear- 
ing bravely up to the noon-tide sun. 

‘* How the bees do weary one with their 
dreadfully in earnest in industry, and 
with what a Josiah Bounderby bluster 
they carry their moral, like a book of ser- 
mons, round with them.” 
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‘‘They are a nuisance, my dear,” says 
my companion in laziness. 4 

‘** Onsuch a glorious summer day as this, 
it is one’s duty to be idle.” 

** We are devoted slaves to duty, then, in 
spite of the fact before our eyes of un- 
wearying industry.” 

One would think that exquisite vine to 
be Wall Street, and those bees brokers, 
driving honey bargains with its blossoms. 

Bees, like brokers, are legalized robbers. 
Now, for my part, I have always had a 
sincere admiration for the much-abused 
butterfly, he gets so much real fun out of 
life, and seems to enjoy the honey quite as 
much as the bee. See him over there where 
there are 

Lap-fulls of purple, white and scarlet 
verbenas, gossiping all day long with the 
butterflies. 

How exhausting those 

Gaudy hollyhocks, with their plebeian 
superfluity of flower, are, and how deter- 
mined to be seen, even if they have to 
grow as tall as the house. 

See those 

Puritanical Lilies serenely cold, beside 
the love-sick carnations drooping amor- 
ously toward each other. 

Do you know, Fritz, 

Tulips always remind me of those 
women who have a place for everything, 
and keep things in their place. 

Pretty women, who scorn bangs and 
frizzes, who are never idle, and who are 
always as neat as a tulip. 

Don’t be disagreeable in your personal 
comparisons. Fritz, if will look at 
that bed of 

Crimply pinks, you will see Miss Tulips 


you 


opposite. 
How like 

The embodiment of laughter those full- 
blown roses are. 

These 

Half-open buds are still all puckered up 
for a kiss. 

“The roads are full of yellow butter- 
flies.” 

Shall we follow their excellent example? 

Look ! 

The clouds are holding a council of war 
in the far northeast, and the wind is sur- 
reptitiously cheering them on. 

We shall have a shower, and, by the 
way, it is worth while having a drought, 
just for the the 
shower, and so giving your mose a holi- 


pleasure of smelling 
day. 
Behold these industrious ants ! 
Surely they are working to keep up 
their Bible reputation. 
Have how, before a 
storm, the birds all seem to be dead, and 


you ever noticed 
the insect world to have gone into chan- 
cery, or become dumb? 

Here come those ancient tramps, the 
clouds, to take possession of the 
sky. 

Take these pretty flowers, 
Take them, friend I pray; 
Fairer flowers ne’er grew 
Than this poppy spray. 
See, the sun got tangled 
All among the leaves 
One bright day when playing, 
*Mong the golden sheaves. 
Take my pretty flowers, 
Take them now, I pray, 
**Foot-prints of the angels” 
So the darkies say. 
‘* The summer is gone.” 

And once more we are citizens of Tramp- 
dom, free from all duty, but that that 
touches our taste nearest, the duty of be- 
ing idle, and therefore happy. 

Let us go out unto the open road. Even a 
fence makes me feel as though I 
captive to-day. We will cut 
toward the west, for 


were a 


across fields 


I know where evening sunshine drifts in 
splendid bars through ancient trees; and I 
know too, that upward through the ambi- 
ent sunny ways, the summer, with the 
fleet-winged swallows, and the purple 
ewifts in happy bands, departs; for I have 
watched her fragrant rout, a ray of rain- 
bow tinted light, take flight upon a swift 
bird’s wing, just at the falling of the 
day. 

To me 

The air is sensitive with the departing 

souls of the flowers. 
Come let us 

Wade knee deep among sweet, feathery 

fennel, clean to the taste, with healing in 
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in its heart. 
See! 
In dense green winter foliage the 
stiff canes stand, rank upon rank, com- 
plaining in little Christian murmurs, 
that the winds have grown chill and often 
rude. 


Oh, this is joy! 


Hark! 

How the startled needles moan the fall- 
ing of that half-ripe cone; as through their 
sun-lit tops, two wild birds fly before a 
chilly breeze. 

[I have a bouquet of the fall—purple 
weed bloom, ruffled round sweet cedar, 
and scarlet berries, and thick plumes of 
golden-rod. 

Far over the sweet shrub-hedge stretch 
the fields all bare and brown, with coveys 
of young quails darting across them 
to the dams, and calling in shrill, im- 
perative voices: ‘* Bob White! Bob—Bob 
White, Bob White!” 

See! my friend, 

The hedge has been mended where the 
path crossed the dam into our neighbors, 
grounds, and the mend is as good asa 
notice of ‘‘ no trespasses allowed here un- 
der penalty of the law,” and quite as 
tempting. 

See, lying in the crevice of that gnarled 
old tree is Bunnie’s winter store of nuts. 
We dare not do ourselves such harm as 
touch them, knowing that the All Father 
would remember the eighth command- 
ment against us for so great a theft. 

Now that the winter has come, the 
shadows that all summer were so social 
tempting, have grown grave and 
thin, and make one expect sharp gusts of 


and 


wind and chilly sensations before they are 
reached. 
See yonder, 

In a bend of the road, beneath the leaf- 
less, silent branches, a stag, with proud 
head erect, and small, clean feet deigning 
to touch the dun brown earth. 

Do you not feel 

Everywhere that sad sensation which 
haunts an empty house? The noises seem 
strange and not at home, and the woods 
are full of echoes, as though the fallen 
leaves had left innumerable empty places. 

See here how 

The puddles of water have a shiver of 
ice over them, and the earth has hard- 
ened her breast to meet the sharp en- 
counter of the black frost. 

All along the road 

The branches of the shrubs are brittle 
and lifeless, just as though there was no 
resurrection, and no life to come. 

Come into Nature’s grand Cathedral— 
the leafless, silent woods. How clear the 
sun is through those twigs, how like a 
Pentecost of sunshine the white, warm 
beams drop down. Dear God, the winter 
woods are flooded with thy presence ! 

And yet it is a most happy thought, 
that 

In the arms of Winter lies the Spring, 
and under his mantle of snow, which is 
soft and white as wool, she dreams of all 
the little birds’ nests that are to be, and 
of all the lost loves that will be restored. 

See my friend 

The sun drops westward, leaving as he 
goes bright glory-tinted clouds, and the 
long evening shadows lie across the fields 
in royal state, like dead kings waiting for 
their burial. 

Soon now 

The Night with rosary of stars will be 
telling her beads, and weeping dewy tears 
for the sins of the day that is dead. 

Is it not a pleasant thought, that God 
binds each night between two days? 

And yet God is in the dark, as well as 
the light. 

CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
> 


| CHRIST'S METHOD OF TEACHING. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Jesus of Nazareth, soon after his bap- 
tism, and his fasting and temptation in 
the wilderness, appeared before the Jew- 
ish people in the character of a religious 
teacher. His assumption of this charac- 
ter was sua sponte,-of his own accord, 
without license or appointment by any 
earthly authority, and, in the outset, with- 
out followers. He belonged to no re- 
ligious school then known among the Jews, 
had no connection with the ecclesiastical 
authorities of that age, and, at the com- 
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mencen#ent of this ministry, was not even 
known to them. He was simply Jesus of 
Nazareth, and, so to speak, set up for him- 
self, acting wholly upon his own motion, 
and his own responsibility, without the 
supervision, direction, advice, or support 
of anybody, and without being educated 
in any institution of learning. He sought 
no commission from priest, Levite, or San- 
hedrim. He was himself hisown author- 
ity, and had no resources other than those 
existing in himself. His residence at 
Nazareth did not commend him to public 
attention, and his earthly parentage was 
no help to him. 

The truth is, that Jesus suddenly burst 
upon the Jewish nation, asa new, original, 
and peculiar light, self-moved, self-called, 
and self-appointed to the task which he 
had undertaken. Although he had a 
forerunner in John the Baptist, the people 
generally had no adequate idea of the 
person whom John announced. They did 
not understand the full import of John’s 
ministry as we do in this age. They were 
excited by the preaching of John, and 
some of them thought that perhaps he 
might be ‘‘ the Christ” who was to come; 
but they failed to see this ‘‘ Christ” in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth. Such, in 
brief, to human seeming, were the circum- 
stances under which the great career of 
Jesus was inaugurated. 

And, after Jesus had entered upon this 
career, he had no hall, academy, or place 
to which he resorted at stated periods, and 
where he delivered lectures to the peo- 
ple. He sat in no professor’s chair. He 
was rather a traveling preacher, going 
from place to place, without a fixed habi- 
tation anywhere, and spoke to the people 
as he met them. He went where they 
were that he might speak to them. He 
made three successive circuits through the 
villages and cities of Galilee, was occasion- 
ally in Samaria and Judea, and attended 
four annual passovers at Jerusalem. 
When, by reason of his miracles, he had 
become widely known, crowds were sure 
to meet him wherever he went; and to 
them he spake, according to the circum- 
stances of the moment, sometimes in the 
street, sometimes in private houses, some- 
times in the synagogue, sometimes on the 
shores of the lake of Galilee, sometimes in 
the temple at Jerusalem, sometimes to a 
single individual as in his conversation 
with the woman of Samaria, and some- 
times to a large multitude. The migratory 
character of his ministry gave him an 
opportunity for intercourse with the peo- 
ple which he otherwise would not have 
had. 

Twelve disciples of his own selection 
were associated with Jesus in the relations 
of special intimacy. These disciples ac- 
companied him in his missionary jour- 
neys. To them he talked more frequently 
and fully than to any other class of per- 
sons. His design was that, with the ex- 
ception of the traitor Judas, they should 
be his apostles and the preachers of his 
Gospel after he had personally left the 
world. They were humble and unimpor- 
tant men, and in themselves imparted no 
strength to his cause. What they after- 
ward became was due to what they re- 
ceived from him. Their relation to him is 
the one great secret of their significance to 
mankind. He taught them that they 
might be the teachers of others. 

The preaching of Jesus was purely ex 
tempore, without any preparation before- 
hand other than that supplied by his own 
perfect knowledge of God and man. He 
does not, in order to say what he did, seem 
to have studied in the usual sense of this 
term. He had no need of doing so. The 
words of truth and wisdom came forth 
from his lips spontaneously, and apparently 
without the slightest effort to find either 
thoughts or words. Hespake as the occa- 
sion required, and always met each occa- 
sion at once, when presented to him, 
without any delay or hesitation. He 
never took time to think what he should 
say. He knew upon the instant what to 
say, and said it. Brevity of utterance 
was one of the characteristics of his minis- 
try. What he said, though loaded with 
the material for thought, was not diluted 
with an unnecessary multiplicity of words. 
That which is the result of art acquired by 





men, was with him perfectly natural. 
Jesus never spake as if doubtful or un- 








certain as to the truth of what he said, or 
as if stating mere conjectures or opinions 
that might be true, or might be false. 
Though dealing with the gravest questions 
relating to God and man, he never implied 
the possibility of mistake on his part, and 
always assumed that his utterances were 
to be accepted as absolute laws binding 
upon the faith, the conscience and prac- 
tice of men. He, indeed, spake as if he 
were divine as well as human, and as if it 

vas the duty of men to believe what he 
said, and do what he commanded. 
‘* But I say unto you” was a very common 
preface to what he was about to say. The 
people noticed that he spake with author- 
ity, and not as the scribes. 

No utterances ever heard in this world 
were more completely marked with the 
elements of absolute positiveness, than 
those which fell from the lips of the Great 
Teacher, His words, in respect to all the 
matters embraced therein, give us a posi- 
tive philosophy; and what we are to do 
with them is to ascertain their meaning, 
and then believe them. We cannot do so 
too implicitly. Faith resting on his words 
need raise no question as to the safety of 
its foundation. He is ‘‘the true Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” 

The colloquial and _ conversational 
method of teaching was a conspicuous fea- 
ture in the ministry of Jesus. No small 
part of that ministry consists simply in 
conversations between him and others. 
He talked with the people’ and 
they with him. He asked them 
questions, and they asked him questions. 
He heard their answers, and they heard 
his. His interview with the woman of 
Samaria, as recorded in the Gospel of John, 
is a fair example of this method of teach- 
ing, whether he was instructing his twelve 
disciples, or speaking to the people, or 
dealing with the scribes and Pharisees, 
who, as a class, were hostile to him, 
watched him with a critical and jealous 
eye, and sought to catch him in his words. 
There was in him no taciturnity or studied 
reserve that repelled familiar approach. 
Anybody could speak to him with no sense 
of embarrassment. He was accessible to 
even the humblest person, and always 
ready to hear any one who desired to speak 
to him, and just as ready to respond to 
any question that might be asked him. 
This attitude on his part naturally gave to 
his ministry the conversational character, 
and also impressed upon it that miscella- 
neous variety in the topics of discourse 
which appear in the Gospel narrative. 

The style of Jesus, in the words used, 
was that of common life in that age, with- 
out the parade of scientific formulas, and 
without the technical terms and phrases 
of human philosophy. Common words 
were abundantly sufficient to convey his 
ideas; and because he used such words the 
common people could and did understand 
him. He spake to them in a style with 
which they were familiar; and this is one 
of the reasons why they heard him glad- 
ly, and were so strongly impressed with 
what he said. Those who preach his Gos- 
pel will do well, in this respect, to imitate 
his example. It is a great mistake in them 
to speak tothe people, asif talking toa 
school of scientific experts and trained 
dialecticians. The language of common 
life best befits the Christian pulpit. It is 
always good enough for popular instruc- 
tion, and is the only language which ordi- 
nary minds will so understand as to feel 
its power. 

The parable was one of the common 
methods of Jesus in conveying truth 
to others, seldom interpreted by him, but 
always so drawn in its recitals as to be 
self-interpreting in respect to the point he 
meant to impress upon others. The King- 
dom of God, as embodied in his mission 
and work, was in this way simplified to 
human apprehension. Sometimes pun- 
gent rebuke was given in the form of par- 
able. How clear the distinction betweén 
the penitent sinner and the self-righteous 
moralist, as set forth in the parable of the 
publican and the Pharisee—the one smit- 
ing his breast, not so much as lifting up 
his eyes toward Heaven, and asking God 
to be merciful to him as a sinner, and the 
other thanking God that he was not as 
other men, and parading his good works 
before the Almighty? The Jewish law- 
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yer, who wished to know who was his 
neighbor, had his question promptly and 
fully answered in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. The parable of the Prodigal 
Son sets forth the sinner in his estrange- 
ment from God, the same sinner when 
coming to himself and penitently return- 
ing to God, and also God in the abounding 
clemency of his grace toward the return- 
ing penitent. The parable of the Talents 
and that of the Ten Virgins explain them- 
selves at sight. Jesus knew how to make 
parables tell on human thought and feel- 
ing. The study of his parables cannot fail 
to impress one with their pertinency to 
the end he had in view, and will certainly 
disclose their great spiritual force. 

So, also, tender invitation and entreaty, 
accompanied with the richest promises in 
the event of compliance therewith, are 
scattered all through the ministry of 
Jesus. He invited all classes to come to 
him that they might have life, with the 
assurance that by so doing they would 
have life. Looking out upon this sinning 
and suffering world, he said: ‘‘ Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” His promise 
reads thus: ‘‘ Him that cometh unto me I 
will in no wise cast out.” ‘* Let not your 
heart be troubled; ye believe in God, be- 
lieve als») in me. In my Father’s house 
are many mansions; if it were not so, I 
would have told you. I goto prepare a 
place for you. And if I go and prepare a 
place for you, I will come again and re- 
ceive you unto myself, that where I aim 
there ye may be also.” 

Jesus always assumed his own absolute 
and all-sufticient competency to be the 
helper of humanity in the great matter of 
our salvation from sin and its curse. He 
proclaimed himself to be the Saviour who 
had come into this world ‘‘ to save that 
which was lost,” and ‘‘to give his life a 
ransom” for sinners. No feature of his 
ministry was more prominent or constant 
than that of invitation, addressed to men 
in all conditions of life. God, as he tells 
us, had sent him to earth upon the errand 
of love; and wherever he went he preached 
the love of God, and preached himself as 
the expression and medium of that love. 
He 1s, in respect to our supreme wants, 
the best friend this world ever had, and 
the only friend that is clothed with the 
power of salvation. 

Jesus, however, knew how to be severe 
as well as tender and affectionate in deal- 
ing with men; and this feature strongly 
appears in his terrible denunciation of the 
scribes and Pharisees of that age. He 
called them hypocrites, binding heavy 
burdens for other men’s shoulders, but not 
willing to touch them with one of their 
fingers. All their works they did to be 
seen of men. They made broad their 
phylacteries, enlarged the borders of their 
garments, and loved the uppermost rooms 
at feasts, the chief seats in the synagogues, 
greetings in the markets, and to be called 
of men, ‘‘ Rabbi, Rabbi.” They shut up 
the kingdom of Heaven, neither entering 
themselves, nor suffering others to do so. 
They devoured widows’ houses, and fora 
pretense made long prayers. They strained 
at a gnat and swallowed a camel, They 
tithed mint, anise, and cummin, but 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith. They made 
clean the outside of the cup and the 
platter, but within were full of extortion 
and excess. They were like whited 
sepulchres, Leautiful without, but within 
full of dead men’s bones and all unclean- 
ness. They were serpents, a generation of 
vipers, in respect to whom Jesus said: 
‘“*How can ye escape the damnation of 
Hell?” 

The scribes and Pharisees of that age, 
considered as a class, were, according to 
this picture, sanctimonious religionists, 
but in reality base and wicked men. Jesus 
understood their character, and denounced 
them and warned his disciples against 
them. They were filled with the intensest 
wrath against him, because he thus exposed 
them, and sought to destroy him. They 
conceived and executed the plot which 
ended in his death. © 

Such, in brief, are the salient features 
relating to the method and manner in 
which Jesus pursued his ministry among 
the Jewish people. It was a short minis- 
try, not exceeding at the longest more 








than about three years and a half, and 
ending at last in a violent death; and yet 
it made a profound impression upon that 
age, and laid the basis for a permanent 
impression on the human race. No other 
teacher ever spake to n@g with so much 
power, and no other ever produced such 
lasting effects by what he said. Jesus 
still lives in the world’s thought, as the 
great Teacher, and will so live to the 
end of time. The wisest men of earth have 
felt it a hallowed privilege to sit at his feet 
and learn of him. The more one studies 
his earthly life the more will he be im- 
pressed with the grandeur and glory of 
that life. One and but one such life was 
ever lived on earth; one and but one such 
Teacher ever appeared among men. We 
must recognize the divine element in the 
life of Jesus before we can explain that 
life. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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MODES OF CORRECTION. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

HAVING seen the nature and office of 
competition, we are now ready to see some 
of the ways in which it must be shaped 
and corrected in use. We are not to think 
for an instant that this law will take care 
of itself, or that its results, no matter 
what they are, define justice. The com- 
mon weal gives us an independent criterion 
of judgment, and,when this is not met, 
the law of competition is in some way set 
aside or misapplied. It is not enough to 
lay the scythe on the grindstone, and then 
to regard the sharpening as an automatic 
affair under natural forces. The two must 
come nicely in contact by much pains- 
taking skill, along an exact line of adjust- 
ment, or the tool hacks the stone, or the 
stone cuts away the tool to no purpose. 

Patent rights and copyrights recognize 
this fact. If the owner of the net, in our 
comparison, had made some improvement 
which could easily be appropriated by 
others, the law would protect him from 
this unfortunate form of competition. 
Why? Forthe public weal. Competition, 
then, does not of itself define justice, nor 
does it infallibly produce prosperity. 

In order that competition may do the 
work that falls to it, it must: be kept on 
its true economic basis, and within the 
lines of wholesome operation. The capital- 
ist often escapes from productive competi- 
tion by rising above it; and the laborer by 
sinking below it. There has been a very 
strong feeling that railways and many 
other forms of production associated with 
them have evaded competition and gained 
very unfair advantages by the undue 
power at their disposal. With a view to 
preventing this, the Inter-State Commerce 
Law has been passed. It was no answer 
to the feeling to enumerate at length the 
great advantages conferred by railways, 
and to show how far the rapid growth and 
marvelous prosperity of the country have 
been dependent on them. Noman denies 
these things. But when they are fully 
admitted, they constitute no answer to 
the accusation that railroads have made a 
tyrannical use of the power committed to 
them, and have not been amenable to the 
public in anything hke the degree,or at all 
in the spirit,that belonged to them as hold- 
ing great and valuable franchises, and dis- 
charging public duties of the first order of 
importance. 

Railways have evaded competition in a 
large measure, and have given rise to mo- 
nopolies of great magnitude, with surpris- 
ing boldness. In local rates,the places along 
these lines of railways have often been sub- 
ject to the caprice or the exaction of the 
road that was their medium of trade; and 
in through traffic,conflicting roads by com- 
bination have ordered their traffic for their 
own advantage. The violent competition 
which attends on the breaking-up of a 
pool is not a productive process, but an 
outbreak of violence, in which indiscrimi- 
nate injuries are inflicted on all sides with 
the hope of bringing adversaries to terms, 
and so constructing a new combination. 
The transition from pool to pool is even 
less under economic laws than the pooling 
itself. It has no more to do with legiti- 
mate commerce than has the quarreling 
of draymen with each other in a crowded 
street. 
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It is, therefore, very surprising when 
Mr. Newcomb says of these railroad mag- 
nates: ‘‘Nor do I care if they own one 
million or one thousand millions, if they 
only arrange their trains to suit my con- 
venience, and convey me at the lowest 
rates.” The implication is, that these 
methods may give us, and do give us, 
convenience and the lowest rates. They 
do neither of these things, and can do 
neither of them. When a monopoly, like 
the Standard Oil Company, is in the proc- 
ess of construction, very important and 
extended forms of manufacture are sim- 
ply ‘crushed, unless just and equal 
rates can be obtained. The workman 
may not be aware of the exact point at 
which his rights are infringed, or the ex- 
act amount to which he is mulcted, by 
this action; but he suffers by it just as 
certainly as if a sum of money were at 
some one time taken from him by vio- 
lence. These combinations have raised 
the price of oil, of coal, of meat—articles 
that find a most extended marke§ among 
workingmen. The same methods have 
both embarrassed and burdened many 
other forms of business, and so caused 
both the fluctuation and the rise of prices.* 

Workmen may travel less than most 
classes, but when they have traveled, they 
have paid, in these Western States not only 
their own fare, but that of their well-to-do 
neighbors. Passes have been lavished on 
legislators, judges, high officials, politicians, 
all men of influence. The practical force of 
these passes is bribery, and their actual 
effect, in reference to workingmen, is rob- 
bery. The great and sudden wealth of those 
who manage these railroads has been won, 
in the first instance, at the expense of 
stockholders; and, in the second instance, 
at the expense of the business interest of 
the country; and, in the third instance, at 
the cost of workmen on whom the re- 
siduum of all burdens at length falls. 

But this was by no means the worst of 
this evil. Our civil polity is debauched 
by these methods, and our social fabric 
shaken. Railroads are notorious for their 
violations of law; for the corruption they 
bring to our legislatures, and even to our 
courts of justice; and for widening and 
extending that corruption at the polls 
which threatens our entire system of gov- 
ernment. When one of these railroad 
magnates contributes at one time $100,000 
to a political party the dimensions of those 
influences are disclosed by which the pub- 
lic mind is perverted, and the foundations 
of sound opinion and of justice are over- 
thrown. 

The prosperity of the workman must 
depend, in the long run, on social construc- 
tion, social sentiment, social relations, and 
these, so far as he is concerned, have all 
been rapidly altered for the worst in the 
last twenty years—the era of monopolies 
and of prodigious futures. That workman 
must be blind, indeed, who can share the 
satisfaction expressed by Dr. Newcomb 
in this process of disintegration and un- 
productive distribution, and of the relative 
degradation of sober and sound methods 
The evil shows itself first in the social and 
moral world, but extends thence to all 
civic and economic interests. These men, 
these magnates, in their spirit and their 
purposes are wholly out of harmony with 
republican institutions, with freedom, 
fairness, and a just equality of advantages. 
Workmen are right in demanding that 
this principle of competition shall be re- 
stored to its full force in this direction, 
and that those who are casting it off from 
above, shall again be brought fully and 
honestly under it. 

On the other hand, workmen are in 
danger of sinking below true productive 
competition. Take at once an extreme 
case, that of sewing women in large cities. 
Their wages are often of the very lowest, 
barely sufficient, with utmost effort, to 
sustain life. Their strife is not that of 
productive competition, it is a struggle 
of each singly with starvation. We might 
as well call the violent exertion of a 
drowning man wholesome effort under the 
laws of hygiene, as the abject submission 
of these women to any terms that are 
forced upon them economic action under 
the beneficent law of competition. It is 
the pitiful failure of all law, moral, social 











*See admirable work of Mr. Hudson—* Ratlways 
and the Republic.” 


and productive, in these victims of corrupt 
society that are hanging on the verge of 
extinction. There is no individual strength, 
no combination, no protection, and the 
results are of the worst possible order. 
The wise economist justifies and covers 
over these most unfortunate consequences 
by the assumption that they arise under 
genuine competition, and that if competi- 
tion is set aside, they will be aggravated 
rather than relieved. He reasons in this 
wise. If higher wages are paid, the prices 
of the commodities produced will also be 
raised; the demand will be reduced, and 
wages must again fall to a still lower 
point. Yet, for the most part, the charges 
put upon products by the work of women 
are very slight, and are laid upon articles, 
like under-garments and clothing, of uni- 
versal demand. It may well be doubted, 
if sewing women should to-day double 
their wages, whether the demand for 
these goods would be sensibly diminished. 
The result would be a more just and 
humane distribution of the joint returns 
of labor. 

The theorist further reasons that such 
an increase of wages would encourage the 
class, already too numerous, to which it 
would be given, and so we should shortly 
have an increase of numbers which would 
restore the old evil in a more unendurable 
form. This conclusion comes from an en- 
tire omission in the problem of moral 
forces. While unthrift springs from vice, 
directly and indirectly, vice equally 
springs from unthrift. Between the two, 
poverty and vice, one is no more a cause 
than the other; they are reciprocally 
causes and effects,and must be handled 
andremoved together. The dawnof all 
virtue in the human mind is hope. The 
destruction of the poor is their poverty, 
both in the social and economic world. 
If we wish to help men, we must help 
them in both directions, and at the same 
time in both—in moral motive and in pro- 
ductive power. If the women referred to 
should find their wages doubled, they 
would also find their incentives to social 
effort doubled. Nothing is more discourag- 
ing and debasing than extreme poverty. 
No doctrine is more unchristlike than this 
doctrine, that accumulated punishment is 
remedial; that vice heals itself; that pen- 
alty is to be heaped up mountain high. 

Just here lies a great mistake that is 
made on the temperance question. We 
express our rebuke of intemperance and 
intensify its punishment by heavy taxa- 
tion. This taxation simply sinks its vic- 
tims deeper in the mire; it exhausts the 
more rapidly their vital and moral forces. 
All such ways and principles must fatally 
miscarry under the moral constitution of 
man and the government of God, simply 
because they have no touch in them of the 
regenerative life and love of Christ. The 
condition of these women is so bad be- 
cause each is left to her own resources, 
and these resources are absolutely noth- 
ing. They are without sympathy, with- 
out aid in themselves or others, without 
hope. 

Workmen, by their combination, are 
gaining strength and gaining foresight. 
They are getting ready to plant their own 
feet fairly on the law of productive com- 
petition, and to demand that those with 
whom they deal shall be placed on this 
law also. They ought not any longer, as 
in the case of drivers on some street rail- 
ways, to be compelled to compete singly 
with each other almost under the scourge 
of starvation, and that against a company 
which holds a public franchise as a per- 
sonal monopoly, and one that yields twen- 
ty per cent. on the original outlay. This 
is not competition; this is not a productive 
law; this is tyranny, made possible by un- 
just social adjustments, and harsh, uncor- 
rected circumstances. The evil is simply 
covered by the law of competition, not 
created by it. 

For one, I profoundly regret that work- 
men are not likely to act more wisely in 
removing these grievances and improving 
these circumstances. But I am profound- 
ly thankful that they have gone to work, 
and trust that they will learn the needed 
wisdom and patience in the work itself. 
At all events, it becomes every patriotic 
citizen to aid them; to use rebuke and 
counsel, not to destroy effort, but to guide, 
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our Republican government and Demo- 
cratic society are locked up in the issue of 
these combined efforts of workmen to 
restore themselves and their competitors 
to a productive law, wisely and benignly 
applied. 

Combinations by workmen may, indeed, 
be so used as to limit competition; but 
they may also be so used as to give those 
terms under which alone true competition 
is possible. Here lies the urgent demand 
for wisdom on their part, and so for help 
on the part of all wise men and good citi- 
zens. There are great dangers, and there 
are also great hopes, in these extended 
combinations. We can easily fall into 
these dangers, but we can, also, by asound 
mind, win and enlarge these hopes. 
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AMONG THE ROMANS. 


BY WILLIAM F. WARREN, D.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


YESTERDAY I acquired hundred 
days’ indulgence.” And the strangest part 
of the story is that I acquired them with- 
out knowing it. 

To tell you how that could be I must 
premise that in visiting the beautiful 
churches dedicated to my Lerd in this and 
other cities, I always like to have him 
know that I am thus engaged, and that I 
am rejoicing in all the honor done to him, 
and that I desire to join with all who love 
him in hallowing his name before the evil 
world. This,of course, is the only Christian 
way in which to visit the rich and venera- 
ble temples of Christ in any land, though I 
am sorry to say that it does not seem to be 


“one 


the spirit in which many who call them- 
Well, it 
happened that yesterday, as I was in a 
temporarily empty sanctuary, and was 
kneeling in a more than ordinarily prayer- 
ful mood before a plain but highly vener- 
ated altar, my eye glanced over the main 
portions of a printed prayer which hung 
hefore me, and which, fastened by a lit- 
tle chain, was kept there for daily use, 
Being struck with the unusually excellent 
and entirely scriptural character of the 
composition, I began at the beginning and 
prayed it through, appropriating as my 
own its every word. It was addressed to 
Christ as the souls true and only king, 
and I felt my heart go out with perfect 
unreserve in every sentence. Scarcely had 
I pronounced the amen, when I read in a 
different type immediately below a state- 
ment which I had failed to notice, to wit, 
that by decree of the sovereign Pontiff 
whoever prayed this prayer through with 
a devout mind acquired one hundred days’ 
indulgence. I had certainly prayed it 
through with a devout mind, and so quite 
tomy astonishment I had got the hun- 
dred days. What to do with them is now 
the problem. 

Passing the Forum of Trajan the other 
evening, I lighted upon one of the archzeo- 
logical societies of the city, holding an out- 
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of-doors session in the northwest corner 
That they might not 
take cold the members had brought along 
their fur cloaks which were of an ancient 
and appropriate pattern. I counted nine 
in attendance, and while I was counting 
them over a second time that I might be 
quite sure of the number, a tenth arrived, 
and was welcomed with a grave and noble 
Roman courtesy. The level of the forum, 
as everybody knows, is nowadays consid- 
erably below the level of the adjoining 


of the excavation. 


streets, exposing visitors to more or less 
ofdampness. To guard against this these 
eareful antiquarians had _ prudently 
brought with them an extra pair of dry 
feet apiece, so that each had four for use 
From where I 
stood above, I could not understand all 
they said, but it was plain enough that 
they were discussing, with excellent illus- 
trative material found in situ, the nature 
and quality of the pre-historic wind instru- 
ment used by the cats of Rome in the days 
of Tarquinius Priscus. Professors of clas- 
sic archeology will regret to learn that 
the experts present seemed unable to agree, 
and that on this account, their meeting is 
not likely to prove of permanent value to 
scholars. 

A little way from me as I write stands 
one of the most powerful pieces of sculp- 
ture which the ages have produced. Had 
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it been dug out of the ruins of Greece it 
would perhaps have become quite as fa- 
mous and as familiar as the group of Lao- 
coon. Yet, strange to say, not one Ro- 
man visitor out of hundreds ever exam- 
ines it, and I have never been able to find 
an attempt at its description. For me it 
has always possessed a singular fascina- 
tion. 

Of course it is perfectly useless to at- 
tempt to give in words, and especially by 
the pen, an idea of the impression which 
such a work produces; but having said as 
much as I have, it seems necessary to go 
a little further and to give at least its sub- 
ject. This is at once historic and relig- 
ious. It is the Church of Ignatius Loyola 
Overwhelming the Heretics of the Prot- 
estant World. 

Standing before it you find the lowest 
part of the work about on a level with 
your eye. Towering then above you is 
the tall and graceful and sinewy female 
form which represents the Church to 
which Loyola and his order gave new life 
and almost a second youth. In her left 
hand she holds the portable cross, which 
rests against her shoulder, while with the 
high uplifted right hand she hurls a flash- 
ing thunderbolt at two frightfully con- 
torted human figures, male and female, 
as large or larger than life. These, aided 
by the spurning foot of the wielder of the 
bolt, and entangled in the loathsome folds 
of a huge and maddened serpent, are fall- 
ing headlong into Hell. Horror and agony, 
equal to anything in the Laocoén group, 
are depicted in every limb and feature of 
the victims. To leave no latest generation 
in doubt as to the exact historic and 
theologic meaning of the monument 
certain huge and _ crumpled folios 
of divinity are represented as fall- 
ing with the lightning-blasted victims 
into bottomless perdition. On the back of 


one of these folios you may see im 
tall, staring-black capitals: MART: 
LVTHER. On another in like form 


stands: IOANN: CALVIN. By the 
right foot of the figure which symbolizes 
the Church stands a lusty cherub, before 
whom is another pondrous folio. With 
his tense left hand he holds the book in 
upright position by the top, while with the 
right he is ripping out of its binding a 
massive handful of its leaves. On the 
back of this tome another name is im- 
mortalized, and as you step into the 
right position you rad: HVLDERK: 
ZVVINGLI. 

This remarkable art product stands in 
the most appropriate position imaginable, 
namely, at the head of the sarcophagus 
which incloses all that was mortal of 
Ignatius Loyola. The sarcophagus stands 
under the blazing altar at the end of the 
left transept of I7 Gesu, the holiest Jesuit 
church in the whole world. 

Last Tuesday (Easter Tuesday) I was 
present at a very interesting service in JI 
Gest. For many years the church has 
been noted for the uncommon ability of 
the preachers who are annually brought 
from a distance to preach the Lenten and 
Easter series of sermons. Neither St. 
Peter’s nor the Lataran (ecclesiarum mater 
et caput) exerts any such influence upon 
the thought and belief of devout Romans 
as is exerted here. I well remember Padre 
De Rossi. He preached the series in the 
spring of 1858. A superb orator he was; 
his equal I nowhere heard in Europe. I 
was present at his opening discourse when 
he gave us some idea of what he should 
attempt. Among other things he proposed 
to speak out upon the subject of Protestant- 
ism, though at that time no Protestant ser- 
vice could be held in the city. ‘*Too long” he 
said, ‘‘ it had been the policy of the Church 
to ignore it, and to make as if it were not. 
Silence was no longer wisdom. _Protest- 
antism was already present in Italy, aye, 
in our beloved Rome.” 

Of course this promise led me to follow 
up the daily discourses with the most ex- 
emplary steadiness, and after a week or 
ten days, true to his word, he gave us an 
entire discourse devoted to the demolition 
of all the claims of the Protestant error- 
ists. To the entire satisfaction of some 
four thousand densely packed people, he 
demonstrated that Protestantism, far from 
being, as claimed, the friend of light and 
of human progress, had, on the contrary, 
by its fundamental and most central doc- 





trines totally extinguished both the lights 
which God had given to men, to wit: the 
light of natural reason and the light of 
supernatural revelation. Viewed from the 
standpoint of its surroundings and occa- 
sion, it was a ir magnificent discourse. 
It so impressed itself upon my memory, 
that to-day, after nearly thirty years, I 
could write out asketch covering every 
essential point of argument or illustration. 
And at the close how masterfully and how 
easily he brought the whole vast multi- 
tude to their knees and almost to tears, as 
he told them that, after all, they must not 
hate the poor benighted Protestants, but 
pray for them that they might be brought 
out of their ignorance and out of their 
wanderings and be led back once more to 
the sacred home they had deserted. And 
as to aman, the thousands round about 
me fell upon their knees, and the preacher, 
clinging to the neighboring crucifix, 
pleaded with God for the conversion of 
these wretched and ignorant wanderers 
from the true fold; how wicked my stiff 
neck felt that it would not bend and my 
stubborn knee that it would not bow. 

Last Tuesday’s discourse was the last of 
the series of the present season. The 
preacher was a man of fine personal pres- 
ence and gifts, but he was not the equal 
of Father De Rossi. The sacristan told 
me he was brought on from Sicily. The 
bow he made to his audience at the start 
did not seem to be called for or expected. 
Then followed a long pase, during which 
he slowly opened and hung over the edge 
of his elegant marble pulpit two handker- 
chiefs; first and nearest him, a dark- 
colored silk one, which had seen such 
service as snuff-takers’ handkerchiefs have 
to make up their minds to put up with; 
and secondly, a little further off, a clean 
white linen one, brought chiefly for exhi- 
bition. Then, having assured himself that 
his two acolytic serving-lads were properly 
cuddled down in the narrow corners be- 
hind him, out of the sight of the audience, 
he ‘*‘ started in.” His first word was that 
of a stump-speaker or literary lecturer, 
not that of the Christian preacher—‘ Sig- 
nori!’”’ Tcould not help recalling Father 
De Rossi’s sonorous and affectionate: 
“Carissimi fratelli, sorelle stimatissime !” 
The first salutation, which was continually 
recurring all through the discourse, seemed 
to place us hearers in a very distant atti- 
tude over against the preacher and his 
message, and to make usa kind of pro- 
fane crowd whose attention and respect- 
ful interest he was somewhat boldly hop- 
ing to win. The brother and sister greet- 
ing, on the contrary, would at once have 
made us all fellow-students and fellow- 
lovers of the truth. 

Determined, however, to be pleased, I 
accepted the character assigned. I said, if 
he wishes me to listen to a sacred lecture, 
a sacred lecture it shall be. And as he 
warmed with his theme I forgot all about 
the handkerchiefs he had hung out to air, 
and all about the boys whose legs had 
probably got asleep in their cramped cor- 
ners in the pulpit. He spoke of the proph- 
esied destruction of the enemies of Christ. 
And as he went on to unroll the prophe- 
cies, and to depict their fulfillment—fore- 
shadowing the completeness of their final 
realization by those prefigurative fulfill- 
ments which are already history, his 
periods were often of the grandest char- 
acter. It was good to be there. The lover 
of high oratory could ride the surging bil- 
lows of his speech with true exhilaration. 

One custom of the old time the mana- 
gers had not forgotten, and that was the 
taking of the collection in a pause just be- 
fore the last division of the sermon. It 
always seemed to me that this interruption 
must be one of the severests of tests to 
which a preacher could be subjected. 
Only a supreme master, like De Rossi, 
understands how to make it a point of rest 
both to his own mind and to those of his 
hearers, and how thereafter to resume and 
to mount yet higher than before. Our 
present speaker was not equal to the task. 
His supreme flights were before he started 
out his collectors. And at the close, when 
the cooled mind was able to glance back 
over the undivided course of thought, 
there was a sense of disappointment. 
However reluctant one might be, it was 
necessary to admit that the orator had 
made no just discriminations between 





Julian the Apostate and Napoleon the 
Second, between the doctrines of Luther 
and the paganism of modern materialistic 
antichrists. Especially painful was the 
contrast between the spirit in which he 
had spoken of Protestants and the spirit 
of De Rossi’s closing prayer. It was hard 
to be prayed for by four thousand men, 
their leader clinging to the pierced feet of 
Christ; but it was harder yet—or at least 
more hardening—to be _ rhetorically 
whelmed with everlasting destruction 
amid the deafening peans of jubilant fellow 
believers in Jesus Christ. In this portion 
of the discourse it became painfully evi- 
dent that the spirit embodied in the marble 
group at the head of Ignatinus Loyola is 
not yet wholly extinct, and that at times it 
shows itself in potent manifestations in 
the temple we would love to love. 
RoME, ITALY, April 15th, 1887. 


Sine Arts. 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS 


WHEN the Metropolitan Museum recently 
opened its doors after the semi-annual re- 
arrangement of its collections, the pictures I 
have already noted as given to the public by 
Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Seney, were found in 
place as one expected. And, as one did not ex- 
pect, a number of other new gifts were also 
discovered, among them the famous big 
Meissonier, ‘‘ 1807,’ from the Stewart collec- 
tion. This had been presented by Mr. Henry 
Hilton, and although, as has been said, many 
other Meissoniers are intrinsically more 
beautifvl and more “ representative,’’ we 
have good reason to rejoice over its acquisi- 
tion. For one thing, it isa famous canvas, 
and as such will be of infinite interest to the 
general public, and it has peculiar interest of 
another than a purely intrinsic sort—the in- 
terest which may attach to a work just be- 
cause it is not representative, just because 
it shows a great painter’s attempt to do 
something a little out of his usual line of 
work. And, of course, though one is more 
tempted to criticise than to praise a picture 
which has been greatly overpraised by many 
voices, it has many admirable qualities, and, 
though no charm, much excellence of a ster- 
ling sort. We must needs be very thankful 
for its bestowal, and very glad that the 
Museum has another attraction of so con- 
spicuous a kind. 

At the north end of the second West Gal- 
lery hangs the ‘‘ Horse Fair,” and opposite 
to it—equal in size though far inferior in in- 
terest—hangs the ‘‘Columbus” of Brozik, 
taking up rather more space than one is will- 
ing to allow it in view of the rapid accumu- 
lation of more valuable works which the 
Museum is now gathering in. In the center 
of one of the side walls in the same room 
hangs the ‘ 1807,’’ and opposite this another 
unexpected gift from Judge Hilton—De- 
taille’s great picture of the battle of Cham- 
pigny, which had hung for some years in his 
private collection. In picturesque interest 
certain of Detaille’s other works perhaps 
surpass this one; but hardly in true picto- 
rial worth. It is an admirable piece of paint- 
ing and an admirably true, forcible and im- 
pressive presentment of a characteristic 
scene of modern warfare. For this picture, 
too, our best thanks are due its giver. 

To the many pictures already noted as 
having been presented by Mr. Seney certain 
others were added just before the opening of 
the exhibition—among them Carl Marr’s 
beautiful “ Gossips,’ from the prize exhibi- 
tion of last spring. Despite his foreign- 
sounding name, this artist is an American— 
born, I believe, in Cincinnati—who has 
studied for several years in Munich; and few 
American pictures of recent years have so 
good a right as this one of his toclaima 
place on the Museum’s walls. It is both an 
extremely clever and an extremely charming 
piece of work. Other wise purchases also 
made by Mr. Seney are two of Mr. George 
Fuller’s pictures, recently described in these 
columns as upon exhibition at the Reichard 
Gallery—the “‘ Nydia”’ and the “And She 
was a Witch’; two fine landscapes by Mr. 
George Inness; and landscapes by Mr. Bol- 
ton Jones and Mr. Samuel Colman. It is 
pleasant indeed to find so many American 
artists thus deserving and getting public 
recognition. 

Chief among the foreign works not yet 
named are Lerolle’s ‘Organ Loft’ and 
Jules Dupré’s “‘ Balloon,” presented by Mr. 
Seney; und Lhermitte’s large ‘“ Vintage,” 
given by Mr. William Schaus. Altogether 
the recent gifts are so numerous that the 
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two galleries devoted to modern pictures 
are now pretty well filled by the Museum’s 
own collection, and but little room remains 
for the exhibition of borrowed works. Nor 
is the quantity of our new possessions more 
remarkable than their quality. Very few 
among them are less than distinctly fine and 
valuable canvases, and among all the larger 
ones there is nothing one is not thoroughly 
glad to have except the aforementioned 
Brozik. Only a visit to the Museum itself 
can convince the public how precious is 
the heritage into which it has come, and 
even now the Wolfe collection is not dis- 
played. 

The one hundred and forty-eight pictures, 
which compose this year’s exhibition of the 
Society of American Artists, may be seen in 
the new Yandeil Gallery, on the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street—a pleas- 
ant and cheerful-looking room sufficiently 
well lighted to show almost all its contents 
to the best advantage. I think no one can 
visit it just now without being convinced of 
the vitality of the newer school of American 
painters. Faults can be found, of course, in 
many of the pictures, but they are faults of 
a pardonable and interesting, not of a hope- 
less or greatly discouraging, kind. Good 
painting is the rule, even where no sign of 
“high thinking” or deep feeling is displayed. 
And good painting is, of course, the ground- 
work of all other excellence, the accomplish- 
ment without which neither thought nor 
sentiment can learn to speak with effect or 
charm. And the next thing one notes, after 
the preponderance of good over mediocre 
painting, is the preponderance of fresh 
over hackneyed conceptions. Sometimes 
the desire to paint something new or 
to paint something familiar in a new 


way, has led to eccentricity; but not 
so often, I think, as has been the 
case in former years. And even when 


there is this fault to find it is easily 
forgiven in view of the earnestness which 
has evidently lain behind it. Eccentricity 
as the result of a mere wish to excite atten- 
tion by being eccentric in one thing—eccen- 
tricity as the result of what may be called a 
scientific curiosity to see whether a thing 
can or cannot be well done in a certain way 
is another thing, and one which is both par- 
donable and interesting. This last word is, 
in truth, the word one can best apply to the 
exhibition as a whole and to the majority of 
its contents. There is scarcely a common- 
place picture on the walls, scarcely one that 
is dull or hackneyed, and, I repeat, scarcely 
one which, whatever its other defects, 
does not show considerable technical 
accomplishment. And above the majority 
a large number of pictures stand out as 
thoroughly successful and excellent in every 
way. 

One of the very best is Mr. Dewing’s beau- 
tiful portrait owned by Mr. Stanford White 
—a small half-length of a young woman 
dressed in black and seen in profile. The 
painter was fortunate in his sitter and the 
lady was fortunate in her limner. Rarely 
do we see subject and treatment so exqui- 
sitely adapted to one another. The face and 
half uncovered neck are, as befits the size of 
the canvas and the youth of the model, ten- 
derly and delicately elaborated. Yet there 
is no hint of over-minuteness in treatment 
or of ‘‘sweetness’’ in effect. And the dress 
is as appropriately treated in a broader, 
more summary way, thus throwing the face 
into greater relief and giving accent and em- 
phasis to the picture asa whole. I remem- 
ber once to have heard a picture called ‘‘a 
pearl of portraiture’—and I wish it had 
been this one to which the term had been 
first applied. 

Mr. Dewing, whose large picture called 
“Days” has already been noted in my ac- 
count of the Academy exhibition as one of 
the great successes of the year, is also repre- 
sented in the Society’s exhibition by an 
ideal work, called *‘ Tobit and the Angel.” 
I doubt whether it has been found so attract- 
ive, at first sight, as the ‘“‘ Days,” or as the 
little portrait. But the longer one looks at 
it, the more it grows upon the sense and the 
mind alike. There is great originality, as 
well as a singular dignity and nobility in 
its composition, in the way Tobit’s figure is 
placed at a great distance from the Angel’s, 
and his reverence, and, so to say, spiritual 
aloofness, is thus expressed. And the lines 
of the Angel’s figure are equally beautiful— 
simple, grand, and harmonious. The very 
wide spread of the slender wings excites sur- 
prise in those who look at such matters 
superficially; but it is well justified by the 
requirements of the composition, adding 
dignity, and at the same time, strangeness, 
to the superhuman figure, and adding unity 
to the general result by its repetition of the 
long level lines of the landscape. In color, 
the work is very charming, and in execution 
very delightful, except, perhaps, as regards 
a certain blurring of the Angel’s face. The 


variously judged by various observers, I do 
not doubt. I can only say that to me it has 
a singular charm from its very vagueness 
and spirituality. 

Mr. Wyatt Eaton sends one of the most 
successful portraits of recent years—we have 
so many which are merely clever, that it is 
a delight indeed, to find one which attracts 
in the first place by its beauty. It is a life- 
size half-length of a lady dressed in a Vene- 
tian-looking red gown, seated, with her 
hands clasped upon a book. In no way is it 
more remarkable than in the posing of the 
figure, which is as natural and unstudied as 
graceful and unconventional. Yet it is re- 
markable in many other ways—in its rich 
and glowing color, in its beautiful painting 
(especially to be noted in the hands), and in 
that indefinable accent of aristocratic dis- 
tinction, which is too commonly missing in 
the clever “realistic” work of the present 
day. Not every man who paints brilliantly 
can paint a woman so that she will look as 
though she were a lady and had chosen a 
gentleman to paint her. But this exhibition 
proves that both Mr. Dewing and Mr. Eaton 
can do this. Two more high-bred looking 
portraits than theirs it would be difficult to 
find. 

NEW YORK CITY. 


Diblical Research. 


THE SITE OF TIBERIAS IN ROMAN 
TIMES. 


WE find the following announcement in 
the Athenwum of April 16th, to which it 
was evidently communicated by the Secre- 
tary of the Palestine Exploration Fund: 


“ Herr Schumacher reports a discovery of in- 

terest from the shores of the Lake of Tiberias. 
It has long been known that ancient remains 
and ruins are scattered about on the small plain 
south of the modern city, but they have never 
attracted much attention. Robinson tried to 
prove that the modern town stands on the site of 
the Herodian city. Herr Schumacher has now, 
however, traced the whole wall of Herod’s city 
of Tiberias. It is three miles in length, and is in 
shape an oblong, the long side presented to the 
lake. At its southwest corner there rises a lofty 
hillock, five hundred feet in hight. This hillock 
is crowned with ruins which were noted by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kitchener, but he could not ex- 
amine them, because at the time of his survey 
they were covered with high thistles. The an- 
cient wall of Tiberias ran up, and was connected 
with a strong wall round this hill; within the 
wall are ruins, probably of Herod’s palace, cer_ 
tainly of a fort. This, then, was the acropolis of 
Tiberias, which in the time of our Lord is now 
proved to have been no mean Galilean village, 
but a great and stately city, its wall three miles 
long, and for a mile in length facing the sea 
from which he saw it, dominated and guarded 
by Herod’s stronghold, built on a hill five hun- 
dred feet in hignt. In the restoration of the 
country at the time of the gospel history Tiberias 
will henceforth occupy a large and important 
place.” 
From all of which we do not gather that 
Herr Schumucher has done more than to 
walk around the well-known site of ancient 
Tiberias—no excavation is spoken of or other 
investigation. And why itshould be thought 
worth while to convey a false impression in 
other respects, we are ata loss to imagine. 
Seventeen years ago the writer encamped on 
this very ground, a half a mile or so south of 
the modern city, observing its ruins and 
understanding them to be the relics of the 
Roman town. In this impression we were 
confirmed by the words and judgment of 
Dr. Edward Robinson, who says, in B. R. I, 
380, 383: 


“We pitched our tent on the shore of the lake 
south of the city. Passing out of the city 
again to our tent, we kept on southwards along 
the lake, to visit the celebrated warm baths 
On the way are many traces of ruins, evidently 
belonging to the ancient city, and showing that 
it was situated here; or, at least, extended much 
further than the modern town in this direction. 
They consist mostly of foundations, with traces 
of walls, heaps of stones, and a thick wall for 
some distance along the sea. Near the middle 
lie several scattered columns of gray granite, 
twelve or fifteen feet long; and at some distance 
a single solitary column is still standing. Among 
the threshing-floors on the west of the town, 
were also two blocks of a column of polished red 
Syenite granite, about three feet in diameter; 
they were said to have been carried thither from 
these ruins. These traces of ancient remains ex- 
tend nearly to the baths.” 

Does this read like “‘ trying to prove that the 
modern town stands on the site of the Hero- 
dian city’? Turning now to find the 
‘ thistles ” in Lieutenant Kitchener’s report, 
we meet with similar success. In the Quar- 
terly Statement for July 1877, p. 121, he, 
proceeding northward from Kerka, which 
he regarded as the Roman station and road 
named Sennabris, says : 

“Measuring thirty furlongs north from Kerak 
it brings us well within the ruins of the ancient 
town of Tiberias, though not up to the walls of 
the present city. The next place of in- 








vitality and charm of its sentiment will be 





A quarter of a mile farther north commence 

the ruins of the ancient town of Tiberias—they 

have been largely excavated for cut stone for 

modern buildings. A great number of fine 

granite columns are lying about, in one place as 

many as nine close together; there are also re- 

mains of a sea-wall, with towers along the 

coast. These ruins are of considerable size, ex- 

tending a mile south of the present town, and it 
seems probable that the latter is entirely or par- 
tially on a new site. - Two miles north of 

the southern wall of the present Tiberias, which 

may be on the site of the northern wall of the 
ancient city,” etc. 

According to this, the surveying Lieutenant 
does not appear to have been seriously im- 
peded by thorns either in his movements or 
in his recognition of the antiquity of the 
place. Furthermore, in the “Memoir” on 
Galilee, p. 379, we are told that the ancient 
wall was recognized,at least on the southern 
site of the former city : 

“The remains of a very solid wall (eleven feet 
six inches thick) are found extending from the 
mountain to the sea, a short distance south of 
the springs.” 





TYPHOID FEVER. 


ONE of the most important discoveries of 
sanitary science is that most of the diseases 
that are communicable, have an origin out- 
side of the human system. We are to look 
for their causes in the soil about us or in the 
food we eat or the water we drink. There is 
no division of this class, of which this is 
more surely true than of the specific fevers. 
We have long known that remittant fever 
and chills and fever were dependent on in- 
fluences from without. Typhus fever has 
been so distinctly traceable to surroundings 
as to become known under the names of 
ship: fever, jail fever, and the like. That 
strange form, known as relapsing fever, has 
a similar history. Typhoid fever has so often 
been traced in the influence of surroundings, 
that most only look upon the body as the 
host of the microtype. The various forms 
of fever of a mixed type, such as typho- 
malarial, cesspool and some forms of septic 
fever have similar origin. Even puerperal 
fever has more recently taken its place 
among the fevers of exterior origin. It, 
therefore, becomes exceedingly important 
that we estimate and locate these various 
causes, that we may interrupt their sad in- 
vasion and fatality. 

As what is true of typhoid fever, is illus- 
trative of most of the rest, it may be studied 
asaspecimen. It has long been a question 
whether it arises independently of an intro- 
duction of the germ into the human body, 
which thus must become the intermediate 
host, in order that the specific character may 
be shown. It cannot be denied that most of 
the cases are traceable to an antecedent case. 
This would be expected of any communi- 
cable disease. The number of such origins 
should not throw suspicion on the evidence 
as to those cases that cannot be found to 
have such history. The light that is being 
cast upon epidemiology by the life history of 
micro-organisms, indicates that there are 
varying forms, and that cultivation and 
various influences can very much change the 
character. Thus, although there is no spon- 
taneous generation, there are such variations 
from the original type as to beget a perma- 
nency of character and apparently give rise 
toa distinct and stable variety. lt is not 
difficult in the botanical sphere to which 
these minnte organisms belong to find 
these changed types which have become so 
different and permanent in their character 
as to maintain an identity of theirown. It 
throws some light upon this when we re- 
member that such diseases as diphtheria and 
typhoid fever now havea distinctness of their 
own which could not have been overlooked 
by the practitioners of fifty years ago had it 
existed as plainly as now. Also, it is the 
most natural way of accounting for the ori- 
gin of new diseases. 

Our studies of typhoid fever plainly point 
to its origin from certain degraded condi- 
tions of filth, as well as from the introduction 
of the human secretions into the air, or the 
food and water supply. While water is a 
frequent conveyancer, our attention may be- 
come too concentrated upon it. For the 
moisture of air may convey it as well as wa- 
ter in a more perceptible form. Also, food 
which has been in the room of the patient 
or in the vicinity of the evacuations, may be- 
come an absorbent and conveyancer. When- 
ever a case of typhoid fever occurs, we are at 
once to recognize that all secretions are to be 
neutralized so that there shall not emanate 
anything therefrom that can affect the air, 
the water or the food. 

Next to this, we must know that many be- 
lieve that polluted soil can undergo such de- 
graded and vicious decompositions as that it 





terest is the hot springs, with their baths... . 


forms of disease as this. As to cholera, this 

is the distinct view of Pettenkofer, and as to 

typhoid fever, he considers the ground a very 

prominent factor. All this means that we 

must deal with surroundings as well as with 

secretions, as having intimate relations to 

such diseases. We often have fevers that can 
scarcely be classified as of a specific type, 
which have very suspicious relation to their 
surroundings. The tendency of all those 
ground pollutions which Nature cannot dis- 
pose of is to generate fever in the persons at 
first exposed to them. The safety of the hu- 
man system is inthe securement of clean 
ground, pure air, pure food and pure water. 
These are far more under control in fact, 
than they are in practice. While accidents 
and poisons and an unfortunate heredity end 
many lives, the great havoc of life comes 
from the avoidable causes of diseases that 
relate to our surroundings. Let us more 
fully realize how much our lives and protec- 
tion from diseases is within our own con- 
trol, and so lend our constant influence in 
favor of the laws of personal and public 
health. 


Missions. 
CHURCH UNION IN JAPAN. 


Ata conference of bishops and mission- 
aries of the Church of England and the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in Japan, held in 
Osaka, February 8th, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 


“TI. That this United Conference of Mission- 
aries of the Church of England and of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the United States of 
America, now assembled in Osaka, wishes to 
place on record its desire for the establishment 
in Japan of a Christian Church, which, by im- 
posing no non-essential conditions of commun- 
ion shall include as many as possible of the 
Christians of this country. 

“II. That a committee, consisting of the Bish- 
ops and the Revs. A. Lloyd, H, D, Page, and P* 
K. Fyson be appointed to enter into communica- 
tion on the subject with any committee that 
may be authorized to act in like manner on be- 
half of other Ciristian bodies in Japan. 

“TIT. That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the secretaries of the various Christian bodies 
in Japan, with a letter from the chairman, re- 
questing them to communicate the same to the 
foreign members of their missions.” 


Bishop Bickersteth, as chairman of the 
Conference, sent a copy of the resolutions to 
each body represented in Japan, with a brief 
note, as follows: 





“OSAKA, March Ist, 1887. 

“ DEAR Sir: It gives me much pleasure to for- 
ward the inclosed resolutions. 

“*May I ask your acceptance, at the same time 
of a copy of two sermons, which T have lately 
published ? 

“ Yours very faithfully, 

“ Epw. BICKERSrerH, Bishop.” 

The Council of the United Church of Christ 
in Japan, representing the missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland and 
the American Presbyterian and Reformed 
(Dutch) Churches, under date of March 
31st made response to these resolutions in a 
paper of considerable length, signed by 
William Imbrie, Secretary of the Coun- 
cil. 

The attention of Bishop Bickersteth is 
called tothe wording of the first resolution, 
as being capable of two quite different inter- 
pretations : 

“TI. The meaning may be that the Missionaries 
of the Episcopal Church desire to establish in 
Japan a Church which shall admit individuals 
to membership without requiring of them any- 
thing beyond a credible profession of Christian- 
ity.” 

“II, The meaning of the resolution may be 

that the Missionaries of the Episcopal Church 
desire the establishment of a single ecclesias- 
tical organization which shall include in its 
Standards of Doctrine and Government nothing 
but what is essential to constitute a true Church 
of Christ.” 
If the first interpretation be the correct one 
the Council assures the Episcopal brethren 
of its hearty approval. It is the position of 
the United Church of Christ in Japan which 
receives by baptism all who profess faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ as their Saviour. 
If the second interpretation be the one in- 
tended then nothing is said which commits 
anybody. <A college of cardinals might 
readily adopt it. ‘Obviously all turns upon 
the meaning attached to the word ‘essen- 
tial.’”’ But as the Church represented by 
the Council is behind no other Church in its 
desire for Christian unity, the Council, “lest 
by any means we may let slip any possibie 
opportunity of furthering that end,’’ has ap- 
pointed some of its number to meet the com- 
mittee named by the Osaka conference. Drs, 
Amerman, Hepburn, Verbeck and Imbrie are 
among those appointed. 

The Council’s response then proceeds to 
offer some considerations suggested by 
Bishop Bickersteth’s sermons,» accompany 
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sermons that the sort of government the 
Conference desires to found is Episcopal, - 
and that among the “essentials” are the 
“Holy Scriptures, the Creeds, the orders of 
the ministry, and the Sacraments, together 
with the initial rite of confirmation.”” The 
resolutions accompanying the sermons are 
conciliatory; but the sermons are an invita- 
tion to ‘‘surrender the convictions of centu- 
ries and the clear example of the New Tes- 
tament by becoming Episcopalians.”” The 
Presbyterian Church throughout the world 
believes that presbyters and bishops form 
one order; yet the sermons intimate that 
one of the “‘ essentials’ is to accept them as 
different orders. ‘‘ Various expressions in 
the sermons also make it evident that the 
Church to which we belong is not regarded 
as the true Church of Christ.”’ 

“The sermons speak of ‘Christians’; of ‘nu- 
merous bodies of Christians with ministries and 
disciplines of their own, deficient alike in con- 
ception and authority.’ Even in this country, 
where there is no State Church, and where, 
therefore, as in America, conformity and non- 
conformity are unmeaning terms, the sermons 
speak of the United Church of Christ in Japan 
as the work of “non-conformist Christians.’ In 
a single passage courtesy rises to the hight of 
‘fellow-Christians.’ But the use of the word 
Church is sedulously guarded against. In a 
sermon upon the nature of the Church—a docu- 
ment accompanying a resolution apparently in 
the interest of Church Union—the Church to 
which we belong is studiously denied the name 
of a Church of Our Lord. 

“The Presbyterian Church is one of the great 
historic Churches—a Church of theologians and 
statesmen, a Church of martyrs and confessors, 
a Church that upheld liberty of conscience in 
Europe against the Church of Rome and the 
Church of England. And we have not come to 
Japan to receive anew the ministry of reconcil- 
iation from Bishops of the Anglican Commun- 
ion.”’ 

isut lest there be a mistake in reading the 
resolutions in the light of the sermon, the 
Council asks the Bishop to answer the fol- 
lowing questions, assuring him that the 
representatives of the Church of Christ in 
Japan will not meet representatives of any 
Church except upon terms of absolute eccle- 
siastical equality : 

“1. Do the Bishops and other Clergy of the 
Osaka Conference regard the Episcopate as one 
of the ‘non-essential conditions of communion’ 
referred to in the resolution? 

“2. Dothey acknowledge that the Presbyterian 
Church is as truly a Church of Christ as isa 
Church of the Anglican Communion ? 

“38. Are they ready by word and deed publicly 
to acknowledge the validity of the ordination of 
the ministers of the United Church of Christ in 
Japan? Are they ready to receive the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper at their hands? 


Scienee. 


THE American Committee appointed by 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science to inaugurate and advise in 
respect to the International Congress of Ge- 
ologists recently held a meeting at Albany, at 
which all geologists were invited to be pres- 
ent, and voted to recommend to American 
geologists the acceptance of the conclusions 
of the International Congress in regard to 
nomenclature and the delineation of rock 
groups upon maps. The plan is tbat for 
maps of a small scale, geologists in all coun- 
tries shall use uniform colors and terms, and 
thus avoid misconception. The 
term the divisions of the first orde 
such as Paleozoic and Mesozoic, 
formed during an era of time. The divisions 
of the second order are termed systems, each 
one formed during a period of geological 
time. The Congress have not yet pronounced 
upon all the names of the systems, proposing 
to discuss the relative merits of Silurian and 
Cambrian at theirnext meeting in London, 
in 1888. The American Committee propose to 
present to the Congress a summary of the 
views entertained respecting the nomencla- 
ture of the American subdivisions of the 
stratigraphicalcolumn. Our geologists will 
probably continue to follow Europeans in 
the ascription of names to our larger groups. 


Congress 
r, Groups, 
each one 


ceed Additional facts with regard to the 
rapid dessication of the Aral-Caspian region 
are accumulating. The changes in the two 
great lakes themselves, the disappearance of 
the Savy-kamish and the conversion of 
bays of the lakes into sand desert, with per- 
haps a pool of water, are facts which can be 
proved both by the orography and by tradi- 
tion; but in the case of a group of smaller Si- 
berian lakes belonging to the same geograph- 
ical region, actual surveys are extant. M. 
Yadrintseff has recently published in the 
Izvestia, of the St. Petersburg Geographical 
Society, maps which show the area and con- 
figuration of Lakes Tchany, Sumy, Abysh- 
kan and Moloki at the dates of surveys 
made in 1784, 1813-1820, 1850-1860, and, finally, 
in 1880. Tchany, the largest, has diminished 
greatly, yet is the least changed of the group: 
Moloki, the smallest, once twenty miles 








long, is now reduced to three; while Abysh- 
kan, which even in the earliest part of this 
century was a sheet of water forty miles 
in length, from north to south, and seven- 
teen in width, has dwindled to three 
ponds, the largest scarcely a mile and a half 
wide. Another lake, Tchebukly, which in 
1784 was forty miles in length by thirty in 
width, is now reduced to three lakelets, the 
largest less than two miles across, 


. The New Zealand earthquake appears 
to hav e disastrously affected the wonderful 
geyser region of the northern island. Lake 
Robomahana, which was renowned for its 
terraces of gleaming silica, its hot springs 
and its geysers—second only to those of the 
Yellowstone—is reported to be transformed 
into an expanse of seething mud, unlovely 
to look upon. Another result of the earth- 
quake has been to add 300 feet to the hight 
of Mount Tarawera. 





Personalities. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the 
death of Colonel Sir Thomas Gore 
Browne. This commander won distinction 
half a century ago, in Afghanistan, covering 
the retreat of the British army after the dis- 
aster at Hykulzie, leading his regiment at 
the battles of Candahar, Cabul and Ghuznee, 
commanding the rear guard during the 
march through the Khyber Pass, and direct- 
ing the storming of the hill fort at Istaliff, 
the most daring action of the war. 


..On Easter Sunday evening, in the 
Evangelical Church of Allentown, Penn., 
while the minister was in the midst of his 
sermon, an elderly woman walked up the 
middle aisle, made a low bow to the pulpit, 
and handed the speaker four Easter eggs; 
then took a seat in a corner of one of the 
front pews, where she listened to the rest of 


the sermon with apparent interest, and 
after the services disappeared quietly. 
..Henry George, in appearance, is a 


strongly built, energetic man, with a polite 
manner, and pleasant voice,and somewhat 
bald. His hairis of a deep reddish-brown, 
slightly tinged with gray. He is forty-seven 
years old and has four children, his eldest 
son being twenty-four. 


.Gen. W. W. Averill, who was one of 
the most gallant cavalry commanders in the 
Union Army during the War, has accepted 
an invitation to participate in the ceremonies 
of Confederate Decoration Day at Staunton, 
Va., on the 9th of June. 


..The Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, the 
archieologic scholar of Brooklyn, has been 
elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, and Associate of the Royal 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


.-General Greely lately received word 
that five hundred dollars had been deposited 
in a bank to his credit by a person who 
wished to be unknown to him—a gift in 
honor of the birth of Mr. Greely’s daughter, 
some weeks ago. 


.. The Cavalier’s Cross ‘‘ For Merit’ has 
been given to Mr. M. J. Ezekiel, the Cincin- 
nati sculptor by the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen, especially in recognition of a 
bust of Cardinal Hohenlohe, from his studio. 


..Charles Lux, a marketman, who went 
from Fulton Market to San Francisco years 
ago, and who recently died there, left a for- 
tune of $20,000,000, which will go the eleven 
children of his brother. 


--Queen Victoria will continue to the 
daughters of Dr. Tulloch the yearly pension 
of two hundred and fifty pounds granted to 
the late Mrs. Tulloch after her distinguished 
husband’s decease. 


....M. Lutand, editor of the Journal de 
Médécine de Paris, says that Pasteur’s 
treatment for hWrophobia is not only use- 
less, but dangerous. 


....Sir William Armstrong’s new gun to 
resist torpedo attacks is a thirty-pounder, 
and develops a muzzle velocity of 1,900 feet 
per second. 


...-Mr. Henry R. Elliott, of Washington, 
the writer of the ‘‘Bassett Claim” and other 
popular novels, is to be married this month, 
and will go to Europe for the summer. 


scicual At Naples the ex-Empress Eugenie en- 
joyed better health and received more com- 
pany than she has since her son’s death. 


— A daughter of Professor Huxley is 
visiting in Boston. She came over with Mr. 
and Mrs. Henschel. 


...-Mr. William H. Mallock has been 
blackballed at the Athenzeum Club, London. 


--The late Lord Iddesleigh left a per- 
sonal estate valued at $115,000. 





+ pehles, 


LABOR DAY—the day on which New York- 
ers will do no labor. 


.. The best thing on record is the deed of 
a corner lot.—Puck. 


-.-When looking for lodgings inquire 
within, or go without.—Picayune. 


..Tramp: “I have lost an arm, sir 
will—— Passer-by (in great haste): ‘‘ Sorry 
but I haven’t seen anything of it.”—Ez- 
change. 


..How to raise young lambs, is a ques- 
tion for discussion at a farmer’s meeting. 
Our way would be—ewes milk.—Lowell 
Courier. 


..““What kind of pudding is this, 
waiter?”’ “Tapioca, sir.” ‘Is it? I thought 
it was mediocre. Merely a case of hete- 


ophemy, you see.””—Boston Transcript. 


..The Texas races have begun early. 
The Whitney Messenger says: ‘‘ There was a 
runaway couple, we learn, passed through 
town yesterday morning with the old man 
in hot pursuit.”’ 


.. Kansas Citizen (to wife): ‘A woman 
is in the kitchen in response to our adver- 
tisement for a cook.” Kansas Lady (just 
returned from the polls): “Is she a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat?”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


.. Johnny, you may give me the name of 
some wild flower,” said the teacher in bot- 
any. Johnny thought a while, and then 
said: ““Well, I reckon Injun meal comes 
about as near being wild flour as anything I 
know of.’’— Washington Critic. 


..Punch remarks: “If the Pall Mall, 
which will scarcely allow that ‘many a true 
word is spoken in Jess,’ keeps on attacking 
the author of ‘She,’ Mr. Rider will return 
from his tour in the East looking rather 
Moore Haggard than ever.” 


..“‘Why didn’t you stop ?” said a fat pas- 
senger as he clambered on to the car. ‘‘ Ye 
didn’t signal,’”’ replied the driver. ‘I stood 
on the corner.” ‘ Well, ’m no mind read- 
er,” said the driver, lashing his horses.—Ea- 
change. 


..Poetic Caller (who has just arrived 
in Bermuda): “What is that balmy,spicy odor 
that wafts in at the casement, and seems to 
send the new life spinning through my slug- 
gish Northern blood?” Practical Caller 
(who has been there three weeks): ‘“‘Onions.”’ 
—Tid-Bits. 

..““ Ah! What is this ?”’ exclaimed the 
intelligent compositor. ‘“‘‘Sermons’ in 
stones, books in the running brooks?’ That 
can’t be right. I have it! He means ‘Ser- 
mons in books, stones in the running 
brooks.’ That’s sense.’”? And that is how 
the writer found it.—Exchange. 


..I know there’s across about Norah’s 
blue eye, 
But that fact me love cannot smother ; 
For her eyes are so pretty! No wonder 
they thry 
To be gazin’ round into each other. 
— Washington Critic. 


..The example of such men as the late 
Alexander Mitchell and of Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie, Scotchmen both, is worth tothe young 
its weight in gold.—N. Y. Journal. As one 
of them has died and the other has got mar- 
ried, it is doubtful which example the Jour- 
nal would advise ‘‘the young” to follow.— 
Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


..A lady who had been abroad was de- 
scribing some of the sights of her trip to a 
party of friends. ‘‘But what pleased me as 
much as anything,”’ she said, ‘‘was the won- 
derful clock at Strasburg.’”’ “Oh, how I 
would love to see it!’ gushed a pretty young 
woman in pink. “I am so interested in such 
things. And did you see the celebrated watch 
on the Rhine,too?”—Hachange. 


...Friend (a recent American-English 
milady): ‘‘And so you are going to be mar- 
ried, I hear. Do tell me who is the happy 
man. I hope he is one of ‘us.’” La 
Fiancée: “Oh, no, indeed; I shall be plain 
American Mrs. You see,I was afraid this 
rage for everything English might pass 
away, and then what in the world could I 
do with my husband?’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


..A comic actor was much addicted to 
drink. He was on the road and billed to 
appear in a smalltown. When he came out 
on the stage he was so drunk that the audi- 
ence hissed him. Steadying himself on the 
scenery the actor said: ‘‘Ladish and shentle- 
mens— When an artist of my shtanding con- 
shents to appear at all in such a little one- 
horsh town as this, he musht either be 
drunksh or crazshy. I prefer to be conshidered 
an inebriate.”” The audience roared and 
forgave him.—Texas Siftings. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BURNS, W. T., Camden, N. J., accepts call 
to Lock port, N. Y. 

DAVIS, IRVING F., Emmanuel ch., Buffalo, 
B.S, — to Summit Avenue ch., 
Jersey City, N 

FISHER, SPENCER, ‘Conneaut, O., accepts 
call to Havana, 4 

*“GLEASON, C. A., Oneonta, accepts call to 
Auburn, N. Y. 

McINTOSH, J. W., 
signs, 

RUGG, M. L., Salem, Or., resigns. 

SLINKER, W. G., Mound Valley, Kan., re- 


Belleville, Kan., re- 


signs. 
vee RG, G. B. : called to First 
., Springfield, I 
WALDRON, 4. Bhs ee N. H., re- 
signs. 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM, called to Paint 
Creek and Lewiston. W. Va. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS, F. H., New Hartford, Conn., re- 
signs. 

ALLEN, Wm. C., Leslie, called to Tawas 
City, Mich. 

BAILEY, Henry, L., Hartford Seminary, 
called to supply at "Harpersfield, x. E. 
BASSETT, Austin B., Chicago Seminary, 

called to First ch.. W illiamstown, Mass. 


BATTEY, R. H., accepts call to Millbank, 
Dak. 


BLOSE, D. A., accepts call to Tonica, Il. 

BRADSTREET, A. E., Oberlin, called to 
supply at Nelson, O. 

BRADLEY. DAN F., Steubenville, O., ac- 
cepts call to Yankton, Dak. 
CORNET, EDWARD, inst. in Long Branch, 
N. J., April 12th. 
DUNLAP, 8S. P., inst. 
April 21st. 

FLINT, JosEPH R., Windsor, accepts call to 
W. Tisbury, Mass 

GARDNER, H. D. J., Hartford Seminary, 
accepts appointment of Am. Board to 
Zulu Mission, So. Af-ica. 

GRIFFITH, T. H.. Churchville, accepts call 
to Rodman, N. Y. 

HERRICK, H. M., Yale Seminary, called to 
Ortonville, Minn. 

HOLMAN, D. A., Ontario, P. Q., called to 
Fredonia, Mich. 

KENT, THOMAS, Creighton, Neb., accepts 
call to Lusk, Wyo. 

LAWRENCE, W.G. ey Mass., accepts 
call to Tiverton, R 

LUCE, F. L., Union Seminary, called to 
Lisle, N. Y. 

McCUNE, RoBERT, Kokomo, Ind., called to 
Ironton, O 

MORSE, R. C., 
Kan. 

PALMER, Oscar, A., Westmoreland, called 
to Downs, Kan. 

ies, eatin accepts call to Oswego, 


in Springfield, O., 


called to Westmoreland, 


PORTER, T. A., Hersey, accepts call to 
Farwell, Mich. 

PRENTISS, GEORGE F., accepts call to West 
End ch., Bridgeport, Conn. 

RICE, J. J., Oberlin Seminary, called to 
Montevideo, Minn. 

ROGERS, Enocu E, accepts call to Paynes- 
ville. Minn. 

SAFFORD, GrEorGE B., inst. in Elkhart, 
Ind., April 19th. 

open JAMES E., called to Anthony, 

an 

WARD, H. Q., Chicago Seminary, accepts 
call to Pecatonica, ll. 

WARD, ARTHUR N., accepts call as act- 
ing pastor at Pembroke, N. H. 

rs EpeGar L., called to Presque 
Isle, Me. 

WHITTLESEY 
Evanston, “i. 

WOOD, MELVIN C., Athens, called to Har- 
rison, Mich. 


NATHAN H., accepts call to 


LUTHERAN. 
ASPER, J. U., 
minster, Md 
a ©. E., Green Hill, removes to Medary- 
ville, 
DUSTMAN, J. 
Shanesville, Oo 
ee O. F., Oswego, removes to Rome, 
aN. . 


Harney, removes to West- 


M., Carey, removes to 


FELKER, A. C., New Berlin, removes to 
Sunbury, Penn. 

KUHN, ~~ yy Chariton, accepts call to 
Irving, 

SAMPLE, 4 R., Muncy, removes to Ma- 
hanoy City, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CAIN, T. W., St. Philips, Richmond, Va., 
resigns. 

CAMERON, JAMES, Edgewater, accepts call 
| Church of the Ascension, Jersey City, 
aN. 

CHAMBERS, J. TAYLOR, St. Paul’s ch., 
Salem, Oregon, resigns. 

HOBBIE, REEVE, Walton Co., N. Y., accepts 
call to assistantship, House of Prayer, 


Newark, N. J 
MACFARLANE, 4 A., accepts call to Lex- 
ington, Mo. 
ae ~ CHARLES E., a aphie. Penn., 
a to St. Andre ilmington, 
el. 


SEVER, WINSLow W., Manville, accepts 
call to Central Falls, RS. 

WATKINS, WILBUR F., New York City, 

geoapts os call to the Church of the Saviour 

Bn 


Penn. 
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Che Sunday-school. 
LESSON FOR MAY 22d. 


THE PASSOVER.—Exopus xu, 1-14. 

Notes.—‘“‘In the land of Egypt.’—The 
memorial service was then provided for in 
advance of the occurrence which it should 
commemorate. “This month.’’—Abib, 
in April, afterwards called Nisan. ‘ 
lamb.”—Or a kid. See vs. 5, which says it 
may be taken from the goats. “A ccord- 
got in their fathers’ houses.””—A fathers’- 
house was the designation of the sections 
into which the tribes were divided. 
“ According to the number of the souls.”’— 
Later the Jews reckoned ten as a fair num- 
ber for a lamb. “A male of the first 
year.”’—Perhaps, rather, a yearling.- 
“ The fourteenth day.’’—The moon will now 
be just full.— At even.”—About sunset. 
On the two side posts.”—There it had 
been putas a sign to the angel that the inhab 
itants were Jews. “Unleavened bread.” 
—The Jews regarded the leaven as a sign of 
corruption or decay. The unleavened bread 
was in large flat cakes of flour and water, 
cooked like large griddle-cakeson the side of 
theoven. Ourcrackers are unleavened. 
“* With bitter herbs.”—For relish, and as a 
sign of the bitterness of Egyptian bondage. 
“ Not raw.”—So as not to eat the 
blood. “* Sodden.”’ — Baked. “ The 
inwards.’’—So far as eatable, as the heart, 
liver,etc. “Burn with fire.’’—As too holy 
to be devoured or given to the dogs. It was 
not merely a meal, but also a sacrifice. 
This was indicated by the sprinkling 
of the blood; and it was then eaten like 
the peace offerings. “Your loins gird- 
ed,”’—At home and at ease the girdle would 
be loose, or thrown off; but in traveling the 
girdle would be tied tight. “Tn haste.— 
As if all ready to start. “ Against all 
the gods.”’—The chief gods of the Egyptians 
were represented under animal forms, as 
the sacred bull. The sacred cattle would 
lose their first born and so judgment would 
be executed aguinst the gods. “Tam 
the Lord.’”’—The national God of Israel, and 
more powerful than the gods of Egypt. 
“An ordinance forever.”—And so it 
has been. Still, the Jews keep the Pass- 
over very much according to the rules here 
laid down. 

Instruction.—The Passover was the He- 
brews’ Independence Day. It was the date 
of the birth of the nation, and a religious 
Thanksgiving Day, all in one. 

Each family took its own lamb and slew it 
in sacrifice. The family is the unit of socie- 
ty, and those at the head of the family are 
the true priests. The Hebrews asked no 
priest to slay this chief and most typical 
sacrifice. No minister can be priest*over the 
family. Every Christian is a priest to God, 
offering pure sacrifice, and all ye are breth- 
ren. In the new dispensation it is unchris- 
tian to give special priestly functions to the 
minister of the congregation. 

Two families could join in this service, 
just as two families now can occupy together 
aseatinachurch. Yet each individual for 
himself must eat of the passover, and each 
for himself must receive Christ. 

The sacrifice must always be of the best, 
and without blemish. Evenso now our very 
best service and sacrifice must be laid on the 
altar of Christian devotion. One must not 
give the dregs of time, and the leavings of 
luxury. It will not do to give dollars for 
pleasure and pennies for religion. One 
should put his religion first. 

The lamb was to be kept four days before 
killing. This implies deliberate preparation. 
So Paul said that the early Christians should 
plan and lay aside till the first day of the 
week what they could give in charity. In 
our charity we should be intelligent and stu- 
dious, and not wait until the collection is 
announced before we put our hands in our 
pockets to see what we happen to have there. 

The passover lamb was a type of Christ. 
It prefigured him. In the New Testament 

Christ is called “‘our passover.” He is the 
“‘Lamb of God.” Chiefly does the figure 
rest in his blood shed for us, to save our 
souls, just as the sprinkled blood of the 
lamb indicated that the families behind the 
door-posts were protected from death. The 
evangelists draws the parallel that not a 
bone of Christ was broken, as in the lamb, 
and it were easy todraw other parallels; but 
the chief thought is that he is our Saviour, 

The first thought of the passover being 
that of sacrifice and protection, the second 
is of communion at the family meal. No one 
is to be shut out who belongs to the family. 
The children are to partake of it and to be 
taught the reason of it. - Thestranger might 
have part init. All were to be brethren to- 
gether, parents and children, masters and 
servants. 






























































typified had a right to change the form of the 

ordinance making it general for the world. 

The old ideas of protecting sacrifice and 

communion, are in both services. Only one 
is in memory of how a million or two people 
were saved, and the other is in memorial of 
him who saves the whole world. 

Under altered circumstances a ceremonial 
may be changed in what does not change its 
essence, but only its form. The passover 
ceased to be celebrated in parts, and the 
animal was killed in Jerusalem, where the 
blood was sprinkled in the temple, and not 
in the private house. 

The fact that the passover still continues 
to be celebrated, is an evidence of the truth 
of the story, just as our Independence Day 
is a constant evidence of the fact which it 
commemorates, and it would be impossible 
to change its meaning. The passover isa 
proof of the escape from Egypt, as the Lord’s 
Supper is a proof of the crucifixion of 
Christ. 





Music. 
THE first disconnected announcements 
with regard to the German opera season of 
1887-88 are beginning to be current, in one 
way or another; of course none of them with a 
definitely official authority behind them, but 
put forth from responsible quarters—by 
“people who ought to know.”” Mr. Edmund 
C. Stanton is now abroad and very busy 
with his arrangements. The re-engage- 
ment and return of Mr. Anton Seidl, to as- 
sume his post as conductor-in-chief, is as- 
sured. Mr. Seidl has signed the contract, 
and it may be added that the financial bear- 
ing of it is more beneficial to his own practi- 
cal interests than those previously entered 
into. Nothing is stated as to the re-engage- 
ment of Miss Lillie Lehmann, who has so 
subjugated the American public by her splen- 
did vocal and dramatic abilities, and iden- 
tified herself with the advance of German 
music here. But it is rumored that Theresa 
Malten, one of the most magnificent artists 
now on the German stage, and a woman who, 
in a sense, is Miss Lehmann’s only rival as a 
Wagnerian singer, is entirely willing to sign 
for the Metropolitan; and even that the nego- 
tiations with her are already success- 
ful. Furthermore, in order to. give 
variety to the repertory, Mr. Stan- 
ton has been anxious to secure that de- 
lightful coloratur soprano, Mme. Marcella 
Sembrich, who sang here with such success 
in Italian opera in 1883, and with whose help 
Rossini and Mozart and Verdi can be again 
on the weekly bill-board, to contrast with 
the solid and sterner beauty of dramatic 
music. At last accounts Mme. Sembrich 
had accepted the terms proposed for Amer- 
ica. This will delight those who still wage 


battle for Italian opera as something which 
needs no forgiveness and must never fall 
into forgetfulness. It is also reported that 
Mr. Seidl will take Mr. Theodore Thomas’s 
place as musical director of the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York; a change which 
for several excellent reasons will be accept- 
able and beneficial. 





....The “incidental music” to Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘ Macbeth,” recently composed by 
Mr. Edgar L. Kelley (a young musician 


Chickering Hall, under some particular 
auspices, rather suffered because critical ex- 
pectations had been raised to too high a 
pitch as to its merits. Mr. Kelley isa grad- 
uate of Stuttgart, and since his return has 
been a resident of California, where his 
music has-been very cordially received, and 
where the present elaborate work was duly 


the classic tragedy it is intended to enhance. 
Beginning with an overture of considerable 
dramatic force, Mr. Kelley’s score contains 
much effective and interesting writing; but 
genius does not ‘shine with luminous star” 
through it so patently as does cleverness, 
and askillfulnessin imitating Wagner which 
is at times simply like the frankest sort of 
appropriation. Mr. Kelley evidently has 
ideas of his own; and he has learned how to 
express them by a grand orchestra in a free 
and musicianly way. But he is to be 
charged with ‘‘ unconscious cerebration” for 
too much of his thematic ideas and 
their treatment. Comparing his work 
upward its superior portions are only 
successful because they are like echoes 


from Baireuth. Comparing it downward, 
those best episodes are infinitely superior to 
what nine-tenths of our American compos- 
ers are capable of writing and producing as 
“incidental music to a poetic masterpiece:”’ 
Mr. Kelly’s work will heard again next 
season when a projected- revival of ‘“ Mac- 
beth”’ takes place at one of our theaters. 


...-The Richter concerts have been re- 
sumed in London. The programs offer 
chiefly stock favorites in modern music: in- 
cluding the names of Wagner, Corven 





The passover meal is replaced by the 
Lord’s Supper. He whom the passover 


Goldmark, Dvorak, C. Villiers Stanford and 


from the West), which was performed in: 


utilized in connection with a production of | 


School and College. 


STATE Superintendent of Instruction 

Draper of New York decides, in a case ot ap- 

peal involving the question whether teach- 

ers employed in a public school supported by 

public moneys, who wear a distinct sectarian 

garb and address one another by the term 

“Sister” are not in effect exerting sectarian 

influence which ought to be prohibited. 

that they are. He says: 

“The conclusion is irresistible that these things 
may constitute a much stronger sectarian or de- 
nominational influence over the minds of chil- 
dren than the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer,or 
the reading of the Scriptures at the opening of 
the schools, and yet these things have been pro- 
hibited, whenever objections have been offered 
by the rulings of this department, from the ear- 
liest days, because of the purpose enshrined in 
the hearts of the people, and embedded in the 
fundamental law of the State that the public 
school system shall be kept altogether free from 
matters not essential to its primary purpose and 
dangerous to its harmony and efficiency. 


....The Catholic University of America 
has just been incorporated in Washington. 
The university is established ‘“‘to teach 
philosophy, theology, natural science, math- 
ematics, history, belles-lettres, ancient and 
modern languages, law, and medicine.” 
Among the incorporators are: Cardinal Gib-' 
bons, of Baltimore; Archbishop Ryan, of 
Philadelphia; Archbishop Williams, of 
Boston; Archbishop Corrigan, of New York; 
Bishop Ireland, of St. Paul, and others. The 
incorporators are almost identical with the 
provisional Board of Trustees. The board 
has done nothing recently to advance work 
on the university buildings, and it is not 
proposed to attempt any activity in that 
direction until after the return of Bishop 
Keane from Rome. Soon after he returns 
there will be a meeting of the corporation, 
and then steps will probably be taken to 
lead to the erection of the divinity school. 


...When Johns Hopkins died and left 
over $3,000,000 to found the university which 
bears his name, he wanted the institution 
erected on his large estate at Clifton, just 
outside the limits of Baltimore. John W. 
Garrett, who was his closest business friend, 
and whom he appointed a member of the 
University Board of Trustees, tried his best 
to get the board to carry out Mr. Hopkins’s 
intention. But the university was estab- 
lished in the city. Miss Mary Garrett, the 
only daughter of John W. Garrett, and, per- 
haps, the richest woman in the United 
States, has offered to give the university 
permanently the annual sum of 335,000 to 
sustain a scientific school in connection with 
the university, in case her father’s views as 
to the site of the institution are carried out. 
The university is not as rich as many people 
suppose, and its expenses are fully equal to 
its income. The offer is a tempting one, 


quiet thinking. 


....The corporators of the new Clark Uni- 
versity to be established in Worcester, Mass., 
have organized, and chosen Mr. Clark Pres- 
ident. Mr. Clark submitted a statement of 
his ideas and intentions, from which it ap- 
pears that he proposes to give the institution 
$2,000,000 instead of $1,000,000 as first an- 
nounced. He wants the corporation to pro- 
ceed with the buildings at once, so that the 
university may be ready for the first class in 
October, 1888. His proposal as to endow- 
ment, is to give eight acres of land a mile 
and a quarter from the Worcester city hall, 
well chosen for a site for the university, a 
library and works of art, which Mr. Clark 
has been collecting for some years; altogeth- 
er valued by him at $500,000. For the erec- 
tion of university buildings, $300,000, for the 
endowment of the library, $100,000, and for 
the general endowment $600,000. Also, $500,- 
000 reserved to be used asa kind of premium 
upon endowments from other sources. 


.... The Rev. Geo. H. Gilbert was elected 
to the Chair of New Testament Literature 
and Interpretation in Chicago Theological 
Seminary, at the recent meeting of its Board 
of Directors. Professor Gilbert was gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College in i878. After 
spending two years in Germany, in study, 
he entered Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. When he had completed its 
three years’ course, he was placed on a fel- 
lowship of the Institution, and spent two 
years more in Germany, receiving the degree 
of Ph.D. at Leipzig, in 1885. He was en- 
gaged a year ago to give instruction in the 
place made vacant by the death of the la- 
mented Prof. James T. Hyde. He has ex- 
hibited an eminent fitness for the position, 
and was unanimously appointed to its per- 
manent occupancy. 


....Cornell has organized its Law Depart- 


ment and students will be received for the 


collegiate year, beginning September 23d, 
1887. The Hon. Douglas Boardman is Dean 


and the trustees are doing a great deal of. 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week’ 
witl be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
‘ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





THE LABOR MOVEMENT.* 


Eacd of these books is worthy of more 

than a passing notice. Each in its way is 

better than anything of the same kind 

which we have had before. Yet neither of 

them can be accepted as a really critical 

or dispasionate statement of the case. 

They are ofvalue for what they contribute 

to the discussion of an all-important prob- 

lem, rather than for what they settle. 

Mr. McNeill’s book is unique. It is val- 

uable not merely for the facts which it 

states, but for its character as a represen- 

tative workingmen’s book. It is not exact- 
ly an official publication of the labor or- 
ganizations; but Mr. McNeill’s position as 
a recognized labor leader, and his long ex- 
perience in the labor movement, enabled 
him to voice the sentiment of the labor 
men in what he wrote himself, and to se- 
cure the help of men like Arthur, Jarrett, 
Howard or Foster, to co-operate with him 
in those special lines where they can speak 
with authority. About two-thirds of the 
book is history made up in this way. It 
is thus doubly valuable where it deals with 
undisputed facts; while in those cases 
where there may be two sides to a ques- 
tion of which the book only gives one, an 
authoritative statement of the views of one 
side is an important historical document 
in itself. 

On the whole, this part of the work is 
wonderfully well done. The facts are fre- 
quently new and striking, and presented, 
as arule, with a moderation of tone, and 
an obvious intention to write history 
rather than rhetoric. The editing is quite 
remarkable. It was an exceptionally diffi- 
cult task to bring the different parts into 
proper relation to one another, giving due 
proportion and space to the earlier history, 
the later developments in special trades, 
and the general activity of the Knights of 
Labor. All this has been done so well, 
that we congratulate both the projectors 
and the users of the work upon the re- 
sult. 

That part of the book which deals with 
general remedies contains a number of 
well-known names at the head of its suc- 
cessive chapters, but it is, on the whole, 
disappointing. The concluding chapter 
by Mr. Powderly is weak. Henry Georg, 
in his chapter, on the land question, is not 
seen at his best. Still less satisfactory is 
the chapter by the Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
on industrial training. He gives a chron- 
icle of the various experiments in this 
direction. It is not always free from error; 
as, for instance, where he speaks of the 
Chicago Commercial Trade Schools under 
the general head of public instruction. 
But the most radical fault lies, not in any 
particular errors, but in the implication 
that the system has proved a complete 
success. Now, toa man who knows the 
difficulties by which the subject is beset 
—who wants to see a good system of man- 
ual instruction get firm footing, but feels 
how slight are the results accomplishede 
and is looking in every direction for some 
practical way of surmounting the difficul- 
ties, such treatment as is given to the 
question in this chapter is really exasper- 
ating ; not because we disagree with the 
author’s aims, but because, by a one- 
sided statement of what he would like to 
see done, without even recognizing the 
obstacles in the way of its execution, he 
puts the whole subject in a false light. 

On the other hand, the introductory 
work by Dr. James, and Mr. Giddings’s 
treatment of co-operation are generally 
well conceived and carried out. 

Mr. Mc Neill’s plan, in spite of good ed- 
iting, involves some repetition. In this re- 
spect Dr. Ely’s book has the advantage. 
It is more condensed, and will doubtless 
be read by many who would not have time 
to read Mr. Mc Neill’s somewhat bulky 
volume. Parts of it are extremely good. 





*THE LABOR MOVEMENT, THE PROBLEM OF TO- 
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Bruckner, without a very strong element in 
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It gives a more complete account of the 
various phases of the socialistic move- 
ment, and has much well-arranged matter 
with regard to the economic and educa- 
tional effects of labor organization. Both 
of these things are looked at by Dr. Ely 
with more favor and less dislike than by 
the average American. For Mr. Ely’s 
whole mind has a curiously German cast; 
not merely by training, but by natural in- 
clination. It shows itself even in style, 
where he says that such manufacturing as 
was found before the war ‘‘ consisted 
largely in the production of values-in-use.” 
Translated into English, this means that 
they made things for themselves, and not 
to sell. But it requires some knowledge 
both of the German language and of Ger- 
man habits of thought to translate the 
phrase at all. The same tendency is shown 
in more important matters; for instance, 
where he says that our dangers in Amer- 
ica to-day are from the centrifugal rather 
than the centripetal forces. In other words, 
that thereis no danger of centralization; 
a statement which betrays a view of the 
American Constitution much more Ger- 
man than American. 

This leads him to give exaggerated 
space—if not exaggerated importance—to 
the present socialistic movement, which is 
by no means anew thing, and seems to 
have had its counterpart in a somewhat 
similar agitation at the time of the crisis 
of 1837, which has almost passed out of 
mind, and of which Dr. Ely knows little 
or nothing. 

Thereis another respect in which Dr. 
Ely does himself and his readers worse in- 
justice; and that is, by letting himself be 
betrayed into a tone of demagogic appeal. 
‘**Tt cuts me to the heart,” he says, ‘‘when 
laboring men are shot down in the street.” 
This is pernicious nonsense. Laboring men 
as such, are not shot down in the street. 
If there isa riot, and it goes so far tha 
force is needed to check it, nobody has any 
business to be in the street. If one is there, 
he gives countenance to the riot, and eith- 
er he or a capitalist who may happen to be 
in the way, is as liable to be shot down by 
astray bullet, as a man who joined the 
crowd because he was intent on pillage. 
To say that this is shooting down laboring 
men, is a perversion of language. In- 
stances of this kind might be multiplied. 

There is another set of instances of one- 
sided looking at things, which may per- 
haps, do still more harm. ‘ The difficul- 
ties in the way of arbitration have come 
chiefly from the side of employers, for it is 
a rare thing when laborers refuse to arbi- 
trate their difficulties with their employ- 
ers.” This is probably true; but why ? 
Dr. Ely says, on account of pride and ar- 
rogance, and suggests no other cause. Yet 
half a dozen pages later he says: ‘‘ Time 
and time again does it happen that the 
rank and file refuse to accept settlements 
effected with their employers by their 
leaders.” What is the meaning of this? 
Practically, that when arbitration goes 
against the men, there is no power to 
make them accept it. If arbitration goes 
against the employer he must yield; if it 
is in his favor he may find himself exactly 
where he was before. Dr. Ely must know 
that this isso. It was his duty to bring 
it in, when speaking of the difficulties in 
the way of arbitration. When aman oc- 
cupies as prominent a position as Dr. Ely, 
and assumes to speak as a mediator on 
these subjects, an omission of this kind, 
even if made in perfectly good faith, be- 
comes almost criminal; and it will per- 
haps do more harm, instead of less, from 
the fact that it occurs in the midst of a 
chapter which is otherwise so good. 


> 
THE PHARAOHS OF THE BONDAGE.* 


NOT many years ago, when Dr. Charles S. 
Robinson used to carry crowded houses 
through Palestine on glass, his hearers 
looked with their eyes, but saw by their 
ears. His pictures always were the finest 
brought out by European artists, when not 
taken specially for him by local photogra- 
phers,the very latest in every point of advance 
in excellence, and finally, certain marvelous 
views in colors which touched the acme of 
perfection. And yet the attraction that drew 
those houses full was the magic accompani- 
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ment. In addition to the shadows and the 
‘lights, the perspective and the colors, was 
P the delineation by the speaker, which, of the 
two, was the clearer, brighter, and more 
striking picture. Through a few words such 
reality, life, action were thrown into the 
visible scene that the beholders were trans- 
ported to the Holy Land itself, in spirit at 
least, and, under the spell of a wit exclu- 
sively owned and wholly irrepressible on the 
part of their guide, with a degree of enjoy- 
ment greater than an actual visit would 
afford. A glance among the pages of The 
Pharaohs of the Bondage and the Exodus 
is quite enough to explain why the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, last Decem- 
ber, on Sunday evenings, was thronged so 
that even the aisles were filled with chairs 
to seat the eager listeners, listeners—those 
who came not for the sake of pictures on 
glass or paintings on canvas. And still these 
lectures in silent form have all the charm of 
Dr. Robinson’s remarkable power of relation 
and portrayal, his minute information as to 
locality from personal acquaintance, his 
learning gathered from all sources and long 
treasured up for this very series, his gift of 
touching at every turn the chords of human 
sympathy, and withal his genial humor 
which is simply delightful, and does not 
vanish in transition from the voice to the 
printed page. Nor is any one of these the 
chief merit of the chapters before us. One 
may naturally wonder how in the world any 
interpreter could find occasion in such sub- 
jects to teach moral truths or religious senti- 
ment, but with Dr. Robinson the most un- 
likely topics seem to be the very richest in 
practical instruction. The old, old Pharaohs 
are made, under his genius, for application, 
to serve as many lessons, in our day, for 
our conduct toward man, our duty toward 
God, and our concern for our souls and the 
life eternal, as the Sermon on the Mount, ap- 
parently. We know of no equal to Dr. 
Robinson, no one who approaches him in 
this combination of brilliant sketching of 
the past, and instant, forcible, searching 
adaptation to present circumstances and 
personal improvement. In this art he is 
facile princeps, and a model for all who 
have this faculty yet to acquire. The Cen- 
tury Company (New York), in faultless 
paper and print, have made this little vol- 
ume a beauty. They have placed it in ‘‘ The 
Century Series,” of which it is, we believe, 
the second in number. The first was Mr. 
Stockton’s novelette, ‘‘The Casting away of 
Mrs. Leck and Mrs. Aleshine,” and, there- 
fore, popular; but the second is, to our minds 
even in point of interest the first. 
es ae 


RECENT FICTION. 


Mr. VIRGINIUS DABNEY’s Don Miff is a 
book which for its comprehensiveness of 
purpose and individuality of execution, is 
not easy to briefly sum up nor classify. The 
extremely odd, and the extremely attractive 
blend in it; its peculiar fidelity as (what 
we presume the author especially desired it 
to be) a picture of Virginian life before the 
Civil War; its persistent, not to say per- 
verse and tiresome eccentricity of treatment; 
the constant expression beneath a slight dis- 
guise as chronicler, of what must be the 
writer’s own marked and peculiar personal- 
ity; the incisive and often admirable charac- 
ter-drawing—in a word the whimsicality, 
lifelikeness, wit and pathos, and general un- 
conventionality give it a place by it- 
self, apart from the rank and file of fiction 
which has recently come under the critic’s 
notice. It isa curious work but a superior 
one withal. Passing by the inartistic intro- 
ductory chapter which we hope may be 
omitted from future editions as a most un- 
necessary excrescence, Mr. Dabney begins to 
tell at great length and decidedly in his own 
fashion an exceedingly slender tale. Mr. John 
Smith is its hero—a gallant young fellow, 
very much of a man indeed, who believes 
himself obliged to hide his real identity as 
their near and dear relative from some 
kind-hearted and _ delightful friends, 
to whom accident intimately intro- 
duces him. He so hides it until too late, 
the secret not being disclosed until the grave, 
stalwart young fellow is dying from a bullet 
received at Cedar Creek; and our regret at 
such a denoument isall the deeper, because 
there seems to be more romantic Quixotism 
than necessity for him to have played so try- 
ing and sadar6le. The first portion of the 
story has Richmond for its scene, and all the 
sunniness and simple, kindly atmosphere of 
the beautiful old Southern town warms 
each chapter. A spirited and realistic pic- 
ture of plantation life in the winter and the 
holidays, remarkably vivid and felicitous, is 
the special local atmosphere that next fol- 
lows, the portion best dealt with by the 
author and decidedly con amore. The con- 
cluding chapters are dramatic with the Civil 
War,some incidents in which are utilized with 





tersenessj and uncommon vigor. The great 





difficulty wigh Mr. Dabney’s novel is that the 
materials for Don Miff ought never to be 
used in trying to write a novel after the 
fashion of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy,’ with whose 
Sterne-ishness he has saturated his style and 
imitates in the frankest and often most 
strikingly clever way. Such emotions and 
so much melodrama do not coalesce with the 
prolix and discursive humor of ‘ Tristram,” 
and its eternal much-ado-about-nothing. 
So simple a story ought to be simpy told. 
The fundamental seriousness and feeling of 
the writer for his men and women and their 
affairs accords ill with that artificialty we can 
forgive where there is less gravity and less dig- 
nity of design. Mr. Dabney’s hero ‘“‘Don Miff’’ 
ashis chance soubriquet dubs him to his cir- 
cie, is rather stagy—Byronic—spectacular ; 
even if we cannot believe that he would have 
struck a pose and spouted a Greek line overa 
fallen enemy, something his biographer lays 
to his charge in the sixty-third chapter. But 
all the same Mr. Smith has genuine nobili- 
ty latent and evident in him. One will not 
readily forget him in what is the finest epi- 
sode by all odds, and an admirable piece of 
literary work where he is standing and play- 
ing the violin in the music room at stately 
old Mr. Whacker’s, although he is hardly 
the central figure in the book—nobody is ex 
actly that. This last type, by the by, is a 
really exquisite study; the fine, old Vir- 
ginian’ gentleman, truly the F. F. V. stock 
in every bit and grain—and Mr. Dabney’s 
story would deserve the grateful words of 
the South and the North if there were noth- 
ing else nearly as charmingly done as this 
stately portraiture. But there is: for Alice, 
vivacious Alice Carter; Charley Frobisher ; 
Jones, even the young person known by in- 
direction as ‘“ Jones’s girl”; the entertain- 
ing colored folk, who are hit off with just 
enough dialect to be illustrative, and not 
enough to bore; all are like old friends be- 
fore we part from them, and if, for many 
reasons we do not like Mr. Dabney’s sub- 
title, ““A Symphony of Life,” nor his 
rather pretentious Heroic Symphony 
references, why his volume leaves an 
impression of truth as to its lighter 
elements of far more than common power. 
Many people we can well understand will 
try to read the book and toss it aside, quite 
out of patience with the author and con- 
fused upon what it proposes to say to them. 
Others will wrestle with its mannerisms and 
pedantry and Latinity and literary egotism, 
and catch up many a grave or gay thought. 
But wecannot imagine a Virginian who, by 
dint of a little skipping (what we have 
called Mr. Dabney’s Tristram Shandyness, 
is not fortunate), will not find tears in his 
eyes, laughter on his lips, and often deep 
feelings rising in his heart, as he turns the 
pages of this Southern story of Don Miff. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

The Felmeres is an addition of very con- 
siderable strength to a class of novels which 
has lately been widened and enhanced in 
interest and value not a little by such books 
as Edna Lyall’s ‘‘ Donovan” and “ We Two.”’ 
Although in such works of fiction there 
should be a well-constructed plot, and a care- 
ful analysis of character and emotions from 
other than the religious point of view, it is 
on ethical elements that the author desires 
to concentrate herself and the readers’ atten- 
tion. The relationship between Shorthouse’s 
“John Inglesant”’ or ‘‘Donovan”’ or “‘Sir Per- 
cival,”’ and a thorough-going Sunday-school 
book is plain but remote. Miss S, B. Elliott 
considers, in The Felmeres, the proposition 
that in some unhappy souls definite relig- 
ious faith cannot be cultivated. ‘No matter 
how passionate the desire to believe in 
Christianity, in any species of revealed truth, 
to believe in the very existence of any God, 
the history of Helen Felmere present in, at 
times, startling realism, the fact that the 
gate of belief some cannot enter, or even dis- 
cern. In one of the latter and most vigorous 
scenes of the story, Helen exclaims: ‘ Faith 
has never been cultivated in me; all my 
training has been against it. I cannot be- 
lieve. . . . Ido not believe, and I will 
not believe. I know there isnoGod!”’ That 
is the gravamen of the novel. It is un- 
evenly but, for the most part, well written, 
in a sober, clear style, with a careful choice 
of words, and a noticeable degree of the 
emotional and dramatic qualities; a book 
well worth reading. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

_--—_—— a ——$————————_ 

Ten three sec tions of the Episcopal 
Church in their attitude toward catholic 
unity could hardly be better represented 
than by three smallish volumes lying before 
us: Phillips Brooks’s Two Lectures on Toler- 
ance (E. P. Dutton & Co.); Protestant- 
Episcopal Doctrine and Church Unity, by 
the Rev. C. M. Butler, D.D., late professor 
in the Episcopal Divinity School, West 
Philadelphia (Thomas Whittaker), and The 
Church and its Apostolic Ministry, a course 
of lectures delivered in Denver last January 
by the Rev. John Franklin Spalding, D.D., 





Missionary Bishop of Colorado (Milwaukee, 
Wis. The Young Churchman Co.). Mr. 
Brooks’s two lectures in eloquence, sweet- 
ness and literary charm are what he always 
is when at all equal to himself. For their 
sober substance they lay down a doctrine of 
tolerance which would at a touch bring all 
sections of Christendom together on the basis 
of a tolerance which carries in it the promise 
of spiritual unity. We have never been able 
to disinfect this word tolerance altogether 
of the disagreeable assumptions Mvp. 
Emerson noted in it. Whether they will 
continue to persist in the word or not, Dr. 
Brooks has put them all out of his definitions. 
He distinguishes six kinds of tolerance : of 
indifference, of policy or prudence, of weak- 
ness or helplessness, of human respect or 
spiritual sympathy, and the tolerance which 
comes from the comprehension of the vastness 
of God’s truth. The three first he repudi- 
ates as having an element of littleness and 
meanness in them. With him tolerance is 
simply a broad basis of mutual respect on 
which men of opposite convictions meet and 
yield their minds to the influence of reason, 
which in matters of this nature he declares, 
with Oliver Cromwell, to be the only means 
of persuasion fit to be used. His conception 
of tolerance is no flat uniformity nor silent 
acquiescence. He believes that no other 
principle will provide for the building up of 
conviction and opinions on a basis of ration- 
ality and sound principle, which is, of course, 
the only secure, normal and wholesome 
foundation for them to rest on. He notes 
truly that 

“it is of the essence of tolerance that there 
should be disagreement; and disagreement in- 
volves positive conviction.” 

Dr. Brooks’s tolerance extends, however, 
only to intellectual opinion. He says: 

“The tolerance which is patient toward what 

it counts honest error, is utterly impatient to- 
ward dishonesty, toward hypocrisy, toward self- 
conceit, toward cant.. . . . There is a moral in- 
tolerance which must go with intellectual tol- 
erance to give it vigor ”’ (p. 50). 
This is true, but the distinction set up be- 
tween intellectual and moral error is not 
altogether clear. An intellectual element 
inheres in all morality which must render 
futile the attempt to draw a hard and fast 
line between moral and intellectual toler- 
ance. We fully agree with Mr. Brooks in 
his principle of moral intolerance, and that 
it is very much needed “to go with intel- 
lectual tolerance to give it vigor,’ but we 
cannot carry the matter so far as to assert 
with him the non-ethical character of opin- 
ion as he seems to do when he says (p. 89): 

“The only ground for us to take is simply the 
broad ground that error is not punishable at all. 
Error is not guilt. The guilt of error is the fal- 
lacy and fiction which has haunted good men’s 
minds.” 

Opinion often rests on a basis of moral obliq- 
uity. What the man thinks and believes 
has its basis in his moral character too gen- 
eral to permit us to set up such an unquali- 
fied assertion as this. Moreover, the validi- 
ty of Dr. Brooks’s position does not require 
him to go so far. The purely intellectual 
elements are easily separable,and when sepa- 
rated his principle of tolerance would apply, 
modified 9s it is by the assertion,that itis not 
indifference, and that it is a tolerance 
which grows out of deep conviction and 
broad views. Dr. Brooks’s theory of catholic 
union implies this. Its keynote is patience 
with honest error. He says truly and nobly 
that we cannot rest in a 

“mere superficial unity of organization and of 
government which will cover over and make 
men forget the differences of thought and opin- 
ion which lie in their unreconciled diversity be- 
low. . . . The unity of Christendom is not to 
be found at last in identity of organization, nor 
in identity of dogma, nor is the promise 
of the future to be found in the idea that some 
day one of the present forms of faith, one 
of the present conceptions of God and 
man and life, shall so overwhelmingly assert its 
truth that every other form of faith shall come 
and lay its claims before its feet, and ask to be 
obliterated and absorbed. Truth has not any- 
where been so monopolized.” 

This is magnificently said, and, what is 
more, it is absolute truth, and assumes the 
true idea of tolerance. It is a conception 
higher than Low Church or High Church, 
and which leaves every branch of the trne 
Church to develop its own ideals. Its even- 
tual, and, so far forth as adopted, its imme- 
diate consequence, is to bring Christendom 
into a really catholic unity. On the whole, 
we find ourselves more in agreement with 
the fundamental conception of these lectures 
than with Dr. Butler’s, though he stands vir- 
tually on the same plane, and thinks on the 
same free and generous linc. His thought 
is not of unity as springing out of catholic 
and Christian tolerance, but of unity 
achieved by the removal of irritating intol- 
erant elements from the various Church con- 
stitutions. He contends nobly for an inter- 
pretation of the symbols of his own Church, 
which would bring it within the range of 
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true catholic unity. From the standpoint 
of the settlement, made under Edward VI, 
his argument is valid; but we suppose the 
High church party do not accept that settle- 
ment, however hard it may be for them to 
evade the force of what remains of it in the 
Articles and Prayer-Book. It is refreshing 
to find that the case admits of such an argu- 
ment as Dr. Butler has presented. It makes 
a strong impression of the wide limits of 
the Episcopal Church that such contraries 
can exist in it as are represented by the two 
books we have named, and Bishop Spalding’s 
High Church exposition. To him the King- 
dom of God is the Church, and he is at no 
more pains than a Roman Catholic to say 
whether it is the Church invisible or the 
Church as an ecclesiastical organization. 
His definition of the signs of catholicity in 
a Church is mechanical. It is wonderful to 
what an unimportant place he remands such 
matters as life and doctrine. It is, however, 
a representative book, the latest in its class, 
and as such worth reading. 


....The Abbé J. P. P. Martin, of Paris,not- 
withstanding certain known idiosyncracies 
and bodily infirmities, which have tempted 
him to a few extravagant flights (e. g., in his 
dreadful hoax about the Curetonian Syriac, 
which misled Scrivener, even), is a man of far 
too much learning, diligence and acumen to 
be neglected, or to be counted out from the 
number of scholars who have brought 
weighty contributions to the advancing 
science of New Testament criticism. The 
general title to his voluminous work is “ In- 
troduction a la Critique textuelle du Nou- 
veau Testament,” and all but the last vol- 
ume has had here and there a passing notice 
in America. The last volume (of the “‘ Par- 
tie Pratique,” tome cinquiéme) consists of 
professional lessons at the Superior School 
of Theology at Paris, read during the Aca- 
demic year of 1885-’86, and, like the preceding 
volumes, is an autograph-lithograph, and 
published by Maisonneuve, Fréres, and 
Charles Le Clere. It fills 248 pages, with 
about half a dozen pages of addenda and 
corrigenda, and has also sixty-two plates, 
lithograph and photo-lithograph, full of fac- 
similes of manuscripts, and illustrative of 
all the volumes in the series. This volume 
is devoted to the text of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses, I John v, 7, and is worthy of the 
careful attention of every student of New 
Testament criticism. Perhaps it would not 
be expected of a Catholic to take the ground 
that this text isno part of John’s Epistle, 
but a pure interpolation; but the Abbé Mar- 
tin does so, boldly, and yet with all due 
reverence and submission to his Church. The 
difficulty of the task lies in the fact that he 
has to show that his text is not a part of those 
possessions of the Church which come under 
the rule of Vincent of Lerins, ‘‘ quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus’; or, to put 
it more strongly, he has to show that the 
verse is not in the Latin Vulgate, “‘ prout in 
ecclesia catholica legi consueverunt,” as the 
formula of the Council of Trent lays down 
the rule. The Abbé, however, does all -this, 
and does it most handsomely and trium- 
phantly, in a manner so fair, so temperate, 
so learnedly, and so conclusive, that no 
‘Catholic need be afraid to follow and adopt 
his conclusion. It was easy for him to show 
that the text is not in the Greek, nor in any 
of the very ancient versions. It waseasy for 
him to show how the text came into the 
printed Greek copies, and how it was not 
generally introduced into the Latin Bibles 
till the twelfth century, nor (apparently) 
known to the Latin fathers till the fifth cen- 
tury. It was easy, furthermore, to show the 
general array of facts found in the more re- 
cent treatises. But it was not easy to do it 
in the masterly manner in which he has 
done it, nor easy to pile up the fruits of such 
tremendous researches. His learning and 
skill deserve a far longer notice than can be 
given here. On the old ground alone, his 
work is second to none. He has gathered all 
the facts within reach, and has utterly de- 
molished many of the favorite retreats of the 
later believers in the authenticity of that 
text, and shown that, whereas they supposed 
themselves to be leaning on Church author- 
ity, they have been doing just the contrary. 
Yet in so showing, he accounts satisfactorily 
for the position taken by such people, Catho- 
lic and Protestant. The difficult part of the 
book comes when he treats of the Latin 
fathers (all comparatively late) who are 
alleged to have cited that verse; but therein 
he shows that the facts do not sustain 
the essential portion of the common allega- 
tions on that subject. All along his para- 
graphs sparkle with new light of fact and 
presentation. He shows that the forms of 
service in the Latin Church hardly ever con- 
tain the words until the times of printing, 
and not always then. His tables, and in- 
deed all his facts, show that it is all wrong 
to suppose that the Latin testimony, rightly 
read, was in favor of the text being part of 
that Vulgate which the Council of Trent had 








in mind; and his remarks on the Clementine 
and Sistine printed copies show that, al- 
though those books contained the text, the 
anathema against other copies applied only 
to the copies for ordinary reading and sources 
of passages read in Church services. This 
portion, like the rest, is crowded with learn- 
ing, and very lively in the reading. He 
shows, too, that he is by no means the 
first Catholic to take the same ground and 
that it is all within the allowance of 
the Church of Rome. These last and kin- 
dred matters, take up the second part of the 
volume. After along chapter on the verse 
of the Three Heavenly Witnesses and the 
Council of Trent, follow two most interest- 
ing chapters, treating, respectively, of the 
questions: ‘‘Is the controversy an open one, 
or closed?” ‘‘ Will the controversy be ever 
decided [by the Church?]’’; and under a part 
of the second of these chapters the Abbé in- 
dulges in some pleasant irony, at which no 
one can take offense. To attempt to convey 
an idea of the wit and wisdom of the work, 
short of reading it, is quite hopeless; for the 
world has not seen a more learned or thor- 
ough treatise. Its catholicity,its recognition 
of the Oriental Churchesas part of the Church 
Catholic,its temperate respect to Protestants, 
its obedience as a child of the Catholic 
Church, its uniform devotion to truth, and 
its sense of proportion in argument-building 
or in fact presentation, commend it to every 
one. The bibliography at the end, of works 
written in or upon the controversy over this 
text, enumerates all the chief works on the 
subject. It is singular that the great major- 
ity of them are English. It is a pity that 
the Abbé Martin’s work is not in good 
honest type, instead of lithograph script; 
and it is a pity, too, that a translation is not 
already at hand in English. 


....From Albert F. Heard, Esq., we have 
a volume of more than usual interest on 
The Russian Church and Russian Dissent, 
comprising Orthodoxy and Erratic Sects. 
Mr. Heard was, for a considerable time, the 
Russian Consul-General at Shanghai and 
has enjoyed other opportunities for more 
intimate personal acquaintance with his 
subject than can be obtained from books or 
from travel. He has studied Russia at a 
somewhat new angle, and while investi- 
gating the religious history of the nation, 
and the religious character of the people, has 
worked into the center of their strange and 
apparently inexplicable and contradictory 
development. It is a field which no one has 
worked in our language as he has in this 
volume. The earlier portion of it lies, more 
than the later, on familiar ground. Mr. 
Heard is himself aware of this, and has 
made his earlier chapters as brief as is con- 
sistent with a connected exposition of the 
religious history of the country. On the 
whole it is a dreary history, whose littleness 
and aimless wandering through petty scenes 
on a large stage is not entirely relieved by 
the brevity and skillfulness of Mr. Heard’s 
treatment. In this part of his work he is com- 
pelled to draw on others for his material and 
to act in some sense the part of a compiler: 
As he approaches more recent times he gets 
upon ground which belongs originally to 
himself, and makes the reader feel how much 
he has to communicate, and how much 
farther than other guides he can lead him 
into the heart of democratic society in Rus- 
sia. It is a strange history he has to unfold, 
and as instructive as strange. There is not, 
and perhaps never has been or will be on 
this earth, such another illustration of all 
the extreme evils which come from the at- 
tempt to put a people on the right track by 
force. In Russia Christianity has no ra- 
tional basis. It does not stand on ideas in- 
telligently accepted, nor on processes of 
moral and religious education. The people 
*vere Christianized on St. Augustine’s prin- 
ciple, by fear of the imperial laws and by the 
force of the imperial will. Even that force 
was applied irregularly,brutally,on no intel- 
ligent system and has produced on the more 
or less imbruted but thoroughly Asiatic 
speculative brain of the people a result 
which it is simply appalling to contemplate. 
Mr. Heard seems to think that a parallel 
can be found in the developments of relig- 
ious fanaticism in this country or in Eng- 
land. He is certainly wrong here, though 
not to such an extent as to lower the value 
of his powerful delineation of Russian fanat- 
icism, and his yet more powerful analysis 
of it, coming as they both do from one who 
understands his subject, and is en- 
titled to speak. With these strong 
sketches before us, much of the inexpli- 
cable mystery of Nihilism vanishes, and 
it becomes possible to construct such a phe- 
nomenon as Count Tolstoi presents from 
elements furnished in the popular life of his 
own people. Judged by the standards of 
other people, nothing is normal in the com- 





mon life of Russia, and among themselves 
there is not agreement enough in any one 


line of conduct to form a standard. The 
world has been startled with the theories of - 
marriage and domestic life sprung on it in 
Russian novels. But Mr. Heard introduces 
us to the source of these vagaries in the 
mind of the people, and shows how they 
have resulted from their religious history. 
He makes the perfectly correct statement 
that the Russian Nihilist looks on the peas- 
ant mind as hopelessly closed against 
him; but it is no less true that the student 
of sociology will find that the same anomo- 
lous environment which in the one case has 
resulted in the most astonishing develop- 
ment of fanatical sects that ever lived to- 
gether under one government, has, in an- 
other stratum of society, resulted in the 
monstrous deformities of the Nihilistic 
brain. Mr. Heard’s book is one from which 
it is impossible to select brief passages that 
would give a fair impression of what it is. 
We will only add that his style is so easy, 
ripe, and attractive, that few readers will 
suspect this to be his first book. (Harper 
Bros. $1.75.) 


.... We are glad to receive and to welcome 
the new edition of Rural Hours, by Susan 
Fenimore Cooper, which has been published 
by the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It 
was written originally in perfect good faith 
and presents in all simplicity and absolute 
truthfulness the annals of a country life 
which had the good fortune to be passed in a 
region worth seeing and among people worth 
knowing. Independent of Thoreau and of 
Burroughs the tone of the book reminds one 
of both with, however, this difference in 
favor of Miss Cooper, that life around her is 
less aimless at least than Thoreau’s and that 
her thoughts and observations crystallize 
around a recognized center. The entries of 
the journal are delightful in their objective 
simplicity. They make a series of pre- 
Raphaelite pictures in which we see all 
forms of rural life, the earth, the sky, the 
lakes, the wood The spring comes on and 
brings the first robin. The sap mounts into 
the trees and the sugar making begins. The 
loons dive deep into the crystal lakes, eighty 
feet and sometimes one hundred, says this 
author. And allthis goes on not before a her- 
mit’s eyes but in a life full of simple dignity 
and refined living, and in an historic environ- 
ment which continually adds to its interest. 
Many points of more than passing in- 
terest are covered in Mr. John Morley’s ad- 
dress to the students of the London Society 
for the extension of University teaching, 
On the Study of Literature. He gives en- 
couraging facts as to the widening work of 
the society and the number of people who are 
taking advantage of the opportunities it fur- 
nishes of getting a taste of the highest and 
best education. He dwells on the disciplinary 
value of the study of literature and expands 
his address into some very good hints as to 
the best way of using and choosing books. 
(Macmillan & Co.) A very interesting 
selection from the works of Mr. Ruskin has 
been made by Miss Rose Porter, Thoughts 
of Beauty and Words of Wisdom. Somany 
compilations have been made from Ruskin’s 
writings on art as to leave a field almost un- 
trodden for Miss Porter to select from in 
what he has said on Nature, Morals and Re- 
ligion. The roots of all his ideas really lie in 
these subjects, and Miss Porter has made 
from his writings on them a compilation 
which is at once philosophical in plan, and 
truly representative of the author. (D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston ) 








....The importance of Mr. George L. 
Vose’s little book on Bridge Disasters in 
America is out of all proportion to its size. 
Mr. Vose is an engineer, the anthor of an ex- 
cellent manual for railway engineers and of 
the biography of the late Major George W. 
Whistler. The treatise before us has gone 
through considerable modification in reach- 
ing its present form, its first phase having 
been, if we remember correctly, a publica- 
tion in The Railroad Gazette, soon after the 
appalling disaster at the bridge over the 
Frith of Tay in Scotland in the autumn of 
1877. Mr. Vose shows that on the average, 
not less than forty bridges fall every year in 
the United States, and that the loss of life in 
these disasters, to say nothing of property, 
has gone as high, in the worst instances, as 
from eighty toonehundred. The conclusion 
reached in this treatise, which, by the way; 
has been read during the year to the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, as to the causes of 
these disasters, is substantially that reached 
by the Massachusetts Commission as to 
the fatal accident on the Dedham line out of 
Boston. These causes sum up into three 
classes, all of them preventible: bad inspec- 
tion on the part of railway officials and town 
and county officers ; downright dishonesty on 
the part of second or third rate bridge build- 
ers; and the serene indifference of the pub- 
lic. The humiliating aspect of the business 








Commissions. With few exceptions, there 
is no good in them, and can be none, until 
the civil-service reform has been carried 
much farther in this country than any one 
now dreams of seeing it in his lifetime. 
Meantime Mr. Vose has to make his appeal 
to the self-interest of the corporations and 
the public and to show them, as he does 
with great force, that a good and competent 
engineer is their best friend whenever a 
bridge is to be built. His treatise, without 
going into technical computations, goes far 
enough in this direction to enable a man 
who can do a simple problem in arithmetic 
to satisfy himself in a rough way as to the 
safety of an ordinary bridge. (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston.) 


....Robert Browning’s Parleyings with 
Certain People of Importance in Their 
Day is ‘the most out and out Browning 
thing that has yet come to light, if light 
rather than darkness is to be viewed as the 
sphere for the illustration of the Browning 
type of genius. Poetry we clearly cannot 
call the production, though what name to . 
give it it is equally impossible to say. 
Beauty of phrase and pleasurable impres- 
sions in the reading are no concern of the 
poet. He takes punctuation, signs of ex- 
pression, and even the marks of quotation 
into his verse as elements so essential that 
nothing can be made of it without their aid. 
Strong lines, rugged, stirring, rhythmical 
movements are not a-wanting; but what it 
all means, the Prologue, Epilogue, and the 
Parleyings seven that come between, we 
must leave it to the Browning clubs to de- 
cide among themselves. Mr. Browning 
seems to have selected these seven from 
among the dead to give some general hint 
of what he has to say on seventy times 
seven different heads, and when at last 
the end draws near, instead of finding 
his song sung out and his spring drained 
dry, he rises to a burst of passion before 
which words, meter, and the whole poetic 
apparatus sink into collapse and he breaks 
into an instrumental rhapsody of Charles 
Avison’s, which is neither a soul-stirring song 
of the Marseillaise type, nor a march to set 
the world in motion, but a kind of capering 
minuet of the Handel sort, whose effect is to 
make people frisky on their feet without 
going anywhere in particular. The whole 
poem affects us as a prodigious, aimless 
ebullition which never gets beyond the rim 
of the pot, and which, as far as progress is 
concerned, reminds us of the chaotic miser- 
ables in Dante, who in his vision sat still 
forever, but kept their feet going as in an 
everlasting tramp. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.) 

.... The Messrs Cassell & Co., are the pub- 
lishers of a new Dictionary of Religion 
which for popular use has many and great 
merits. It is an ‘‘Encyclopeedia of Christian 
and other religious doctrines, denomina- 
tions, sects, heresies, ecclesiastical terms, 
history, biography, etc., etc.”” It was begun 
by the late Rev. J. H. Blunt and at his death 
passed into the hands of the Rev. William 
Benham, B.D., F.S.A., who has completed 
it. As far as Christianity goes it begins 
with the sub-apostolic age. Subjects treated 
in the “Bible Dictionaries” proper, such 
as Scriptural History, Topography and 
Exegesis are omitted. The subjects intro- 
duced belong in general to ecclesiastical 
history and doctrine not merely of the Chris- 
tian faith, but within bounds of all religions 
both ancient and modern. The “ Diction- 
ary”’ is edited from the standpoint of ortho- 
dox Christianity, but as to the various 
denominations and sects the editor has per- 
mitted them to describe themselves in their 
own fashion rather than to give the view of 
them which obtains among other bodies, 
The articles are brief and compact. The 
subjects are numerous. Naturally the lion’s 
share falls to British Christianity, but a 
fairly good representation is made of Ameri- 
can Christianity and biography, though the 
omission of such names as David Brainard, 
Cotton, Jonathan Edwards, Emmons, Hop- 
kins, etc., shows where the weak point of the 
book lies for Americans. It is, however, a ver- 
itable multum in parvo, with subjects in 
great number and variety and will be found 
a convenient means of access to substantial 
information on religious topics for which 
thereis no other so popular and convenient 
manual. It is a well-made octavo of 1,148 
pages convenient in form and moderate in 
price. 


....For beginnors and for the great ma- 
jority of students of drawing and amateurs 
in art we can confidently commend The Es- 
sentials of Perspective, by L. W. Miller, 
Prine@ipal of the School of Industrial Art of 
the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia. 
The illustrations are drawn by the author 
and are those used by him in the instruction 
of his own classes. A considerable amountrof 





is, the utter hopelessness with which such 
persons as Mr. Vose look upon the State 
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The treatise is not intended to be exhaugt- 
ive, but it presents the essentials of the 
fundamental sciences in a clear, correct and 
intelligible way. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
The Messrs. Appleton & Co. publish 





the fourth edition, enlarged and _ re- 
vised, of the Teat-Book of Zoology 
for Junior Students, by Henry Al- 


leyne Nicholson, Regius Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Ab- 
erdeen. The author of this standard work 
observes in the preface of this fourth edition 
that he has submitted it to thorough revis- 
ion and brought it up to the present stand- 
ard of knowledge. No fundamental change 
of plan has been made and it remains as it 
was in the previous editions, strictly de- 
signed for the use of Junior Students. 


.The American Publishing Co. (Hart- 
ford, Conn.) are first in the market with a 
memorial of the great Brooklyn preacher: 
Henry Ward Beecher: a Sketch of his Ca- 
reer, with Analyses of his Power as a 
Preacher, Lecturer, Orator and Journal- 
ist, and Incidents and Reminiscences of his 
Life, by Lyman Abbott assisted by the Rev. 
S. B. Halliday. It is of course a rapid and 
popular production, from the pen of an asso- 
ciate, however, who stood nearer to him than 
any other man, and has had a life-long prep- 
aration to be hisadmiring biographer. The 
volume contains personal reminiscences con- 
tributed by thirty-nine other friends and ad- 
mirers, followed by an autobiographic sketch 
given by Mr. Beecher himself in response 
to the address of the English ministers in 
the Memorial Hall, London.———In connec- 
tion with the above, we note also a collec- 
tion of Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit, 
“selected from the writings and sayings of 
Henry Ward Beecher, by William Drysdale, 
revised in part by Mr. Beecher, and under 
revision by him at the time of his death.” 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


.. We are impressed with the simplicity, 
faithfulness and good sense of th: Rev. An- 
drew Murray’s The Children for 
volume of “ 


Christ, a 
Thoughts for Christian Parents 
on the Consecration of Home Life.”’ The tone 
of the book is gentle and persuasive but its 
sentences stick in the mind and leave there 
a deeper impression of the common duties of 
the home. The author’s conception of a 
Christian home and life in it adds much to 
the power of the book. (A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co.) The Rev. S. Dryden Phelps, 
D.D., sends us a small collection of nine 
sermons, preached by him in different parts 
of the world, Rest Days in a Journey to 
Bible Lands and Other Journeys Abroad. 
Sermons Preached in the Four Quarters of 
the Globe, Eachsermon is prefaced with a 
note explaining the circumstances in which 
it was delivered. The volume 
lished with some ordinary 
enriched with original 





is embel- 
woodcuts, and 
poetry, which we 
to the second name of the 
(Ward & Drummond.) 


suppose we owe 
author, 

eae Josiah Royce makes a stronger im- 
pression on us as a historian or even as a 
writer on speculative ethics than as a novel- 
ist. We opened with considerable eagerness 
what we take for this author’s first essay in 
romance, The Feud of Oakfield Creek: A 
Novel of California Life, but with all its 
unquestionable ability it would fail to hold 
a reader of ordinary determination. A sub. 
ject which Brete Harte has had the good 
judgment to handle in a series of discon- 
nected short stories, Mr. Royce has worked 
up into an elaborate novel. Expanded to 
such proportions the subject becomes thin, 
dry, and anything in the world but exciting. 
The characters are not large and rich enough 
to suggest an excuse for inviting the reader 
to interest himself in them. The book re- 
sembles a novel as a lot of street broils doa 
battle. The social pictures and personal 
portraits affect the mind languidly. The 
book is crowded with matter, with ingenious 
inventions, and with strong sketches; but 
the co-ordinating art-power to bring them 
all together and to make a living, represent- 
ative thing of the whole is 


a-wanting. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


natwal Archibald Alexander, Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Columbia College, bears a name 
which will be sure to attract readers to what 
we take for his first work, Some 
of Philosophy. 


Problems 
He goes to work in it like a 
man, we will not say like a young man, on 
the hardest nuts which philosophy has to 
crack. He states the case with great fairness 
and indicates the progress made by the hu- 
man mind toward a solution in such a vigor- 
ous style as to make the reader blush over 
the smal! result that the human mind has to 
show for all its endeavors. It is a book of 
great intellectual modesty, and, though it 
may disappoint inexperienced readers who 
take it up with the hope of being relieved in 
one short essay of their perplexities, it will 
teach them something which perhaps they 
did not know before as to the tough prob- 








lems of thought and the immense difficul- 
ties which surround them. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00,) 


..Prof. R. C. Jebb’s Homer; an Intro- 
duction to the lliad and the Odyssey is a 
manual to make one lament it if his school 
days fell in an age when such aids were un- 
known. It is a gem of a book for the stu- 
dent, which gives him, in the briefest possible 
form, admirably arranged and carefully 
sifted, the whole literary and critical history 
of the Homeric poems, together with an an- 
alysis of their general features and con- 
tents. Professor Jebb calls up for students 
the characteristics of the Homeric world ; he 
shows what part he played in antiquity, and 
a sketch of the entire critical controversy. 
The appendix contains some matters of in- 
terest, particularly a cautionary review of 
the conclusions which have been drawn 
from the recently discovered house at Tiryns. 
(Ginn & Co.) 


We have an interesting brochure from 
the aoe. W. R. Lord, of Wollaston, Mass., 
on The Homing of Dogs which shows that 
the dog is fairly the rival of pigeons in the 
extraordinary instinct for finding his way 
back to his home, though it has by no means 
been developed in his case as in the homing 
of pigeons. Mr. Lord makes himself re- 
sponsible for the cases cited. Without his 
verification some of them would approach 
the incredible. Mr. Lord would be glad if 
those who are in possession of informa- 
tion which can be authenticated on this 
subject would communicate with him at 
Wollaston. 


..In Ballads of Books Chosen, by Bran- 
der Matthews, the author has added a new 
volume to the catalogue of Libri elegantia- 
rum. There are gems rare and old among 
his selections, but more of them are recent, 
and a considerable number have been com 
posed expressly for the volume. On the 
whole, the most interesting poem in the col- 
lection is George Crabbe’s “‘ Library” which 
is appropriately introduced and rounds 
out the collection, at the end as an ap- 
pendix as gracefully as Mr. Matthews opens 
it with his “ Prefatory Note.” (George J. 
Coombes. ) 


.... We acknowledge with thanks the re- 
ceipt from John S. Lord, Esq. (Springfield, 
Ill.) Secretary of the Bureau, The Fourth 
Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics of Illinois for the year 1686. 
———— 4 _ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


FREDERIC DIEL MAN has just finished a 
large and beautiful drawing, ‘‘Gwendolin,” 
for the new édition deluxe of George Eliot’s 
works published by Estes & Lauriat. The 
volume of “Daniel Deronda,” in which it 
appears, will be ready early in June. 





....Miss Frances Alexander (‘‘ Francesca’’) 
the American artist who lives in Florence 
and wrote the beautiful ‘“*Story of Ida,” 
which Ruskin ushered into the world a few 
years ago, was the subject of an interesting 
sketch in The Critic of April 30th, by Isa 
Carrington Cabell, who visited the lady in 
her studio in the winter of 1885. Those who 
have seen Ida’s lovely face in Miss Alexan- 
der’s book and read her pathetic story will 
be glad to know more of her and her biogra- 
pher. 


..Two years ago, Mr. Henry T. Whar- 
ton, with the assistance of Mr. J. A. Sym- 
onds, prepared a very choice Greek edition 
of Sappho. The gratifying success which it 
received, both in England and America, has 
led to the preparation of a second edition of 
the work; and this will be published, in 
both countries, early in May—Messrs, A. C. 
McClurg & Co. being the American pub- 
lishers. The new edition will contain all 
the matter of the earlier edition, together 
with some additional pages relating to the 
important Sapphic fragments lately dis- 
covered in Berlin. 


....Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, of the Critic 
and Mrs. Helen Gray Cone, the one famous 
for her journalistic and other literary abili- 
ties, and the other the author of much de- 
lightful verse, are preparing to bring out a 
joint effort in the way of a book which 
ought to be of interest and novelty, ‘“‘ Pen 
Pictures of Literary Women,” the subjects 
being (with the exceptions of George Sand 
and Mrs. Stowe) English in nationality. A 
descriptive sketch, followed by an anecdoti- 
cal summary, is the method of treatment 
allotted to each name, and the volume will 
be of considerable dimensions. 


...W. R. Jenkins of Sixth Avenue is to 


be cordially thanked for the important lite- 
rary step he has takenin reprinting current 
French and Italian literature, leading nov- 
els, romances and drama, which in the orig- 
inal imported edition cost so disproportion- 
ate a price, and the style and getting up of 
which (except that they are here stitched de- 








cently) ro imitates agreeably. We have long 
wondered why this field of light literature 
has been so neglected by our publishers, and 
Mr. Jenkins has really entered it with a 
zeal that amounts to deserved possession. 
Among recent issues in French we notice 
Louis Enault’s droll and pathetique domes- 
tic sketch, ‘‘Le Chien du Capitaine’; and 
that perfectly delightful comedy by Paille- 
ron, ‘‘Le Monde Ou L’On S8S’Ennuie.’”’ Mr. 
Jenkins, we may add, announces that spe- 
cial regard will be paid to the tone of the light 
literature he proposes to reprint for English 
readers. 


..-A volume for biblical criticism of a 
special sort, entitled ‘‘ Word Studies in the 
New Testament,’’ which has long been in 
preparation by the Rev. Marvin H. Vincent, 
D.D., is just appearing from the press of 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. It is intended to 
throw light for the thoughtful Bible stu- 
dent’s eye, on those idiomatic and striking 
significances of single Greek words in the 
Gospel, which are not, and often cannot, be 
fully and briefly expressed in the terse ver- 
sions for general use. A picture is fre- 
quently conveyed by one member of a sen- 
tence; which the most imaginative reader 
will not grasp in its beauty unless he be a 
classical scholar and his own vivid interpre- 
ter. Dr. Vincent’s work makes a volume of 
some eight hundred pages. 


..In further relation tosuch ‘“‘borrowed”’ 
material as the lines, “If I should Die To- 
night” in Mr. Haggard’s ‘‘ Jess,” a corre- 
spondent of the Pall Mall Gazette writes: 

“Mr. Joseph Derrick gives but one of many in- 
stances of literary honesty. Only a few months 
ago was published Mr. James Payn’s ‘The Heir of 


the Ages,’ which included two pieces of 
very worthy poetry, one—‘To an Old 
Harpsicord’ — being especially beautiful. 


These verses were written by a young friend of 
Mr. Payn’s, now dead, and Mr. Payn most prop- 
erly notified the fact in an introductory note tuo 
his novel. As some one has suggested, a footnote 
in such cases tends to destroy the illusion in the 
reader ; but the course followed by Mr. Payn can 
be open to no objection at all. His case is ex- 
actly identical with Mr. Haggard’s, which Sam- 
uel Warren’s is not, the author of his lines being 
alive at the date of their publication.” 


But the Gazette very properly adds: 


“Here, however, our correspondent is not quite 
accurate. The lady who sent Mr. Haggard the 
lines is, indeed, now dead, but the gentleman 
who wrote them is, we understand, still alive in 
Philadelphia.” 


> -— 
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For Boys A SPECIAL PHYSIOLOGY 


Gives in pure aaaiial ess. im 
every youth. WHITE CROSS workers will welcome 
this book as an efficient aid in the Social Purity 
movement. 

FOR BOYS is a book of 300 pages, printed in clear 
t ot class paper, and handsomely bound. Post- 
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MITTEE, 56 Lafayette Place, New Xork. 





IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATION 


For Public and Private Schools. 


MORRIS’S 


Scripture Readings, 


By EDWARD D. MORRIS, 
Lane Theological Seminary. 





One hundred selections from the various versions of 
the Bible. For school purposes. Opening Exercises, 
Responsive Reading, etc. Cloth, 44 pages. Introduc- 
tion and sample copy, price € cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 0O., 
Publishers, Cincinnati, New York and __ Boston. 


WORD STUDIES IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT. D.D. 
The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Epistles of Peter, James and Jude. &vo, 
$4.00. 


The scope of this scholarly and important contribu- 
tion to the Cs | study of the text of the New Testa- 
ment is broad a as oe rehensive, the wees being the 
fruit of maey peare la rious research. Dr. Vincent 
guitines i e ue Feerpese of the work in these sentences 


* ene present work isan es om a field which, so 
faras!I a ware, is not cov by any one 
thong h it has been carefull and ably worked by many 
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_ vetical commentary and the lexicon and mmar, 
ms to put the reader of the English Bible nearer 
to th e standpoint of the Greek scholar, by o gain pe 
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their usage y differerent evangelists and apostles 


THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE, 


By H. C. BUNNER. [Illustrated by A. B. FRosT. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
A strong story outlining the great social aang 


wrought in New York City since the early, part of 
prosect century, dramatic in development and tender 


ling. The action is brought down nearly tothe 
seinen me. Concerning the early chapters, The New 
ork Evening Post said 


NEW EDITION IN PAPER COVERS. 


THE CHRISTMAS WRECK, and other 
STORIES, By FRANK R.STOCKTON. In- 


cluding: A Story of Assisted 
Fate, An Unhistoric Page, A Tale of Negative 
Gravity, The Clovertields Carriage, The Remark- 
able Wreck of the “Thomas Hyke,’’ My Bull Calf, 
The Discourager of Hesitancy, and A Borrowed 
Month. Price, 50 cents. Also, in cloth, 12mo, $1.25, 
uniform in both styles, with THz LADY, OR THE 
TIGER? AND OTHER STORIES. 
“We are sometimes tempted to think that his finest 
success lies in such inimitable sketches as the Clover- 


fields Copsinge and An Unhistoric Page.’”’—The Atlan- 
tic Monthly. 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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THE BLIND BROTHER, By HOMERGREENE. 
12mo, cloth, 230 pp., 14 Illustrations, 90 cents. 


“The recent prize competition for stories, held by 
the publishers of the Youth’s Companion, called forth 
about 5,000 aspirants for literary honors, among that 
multitude, Mr. Homer Greene, of Honesdale, Penn., 
whose story, The Blind Brother, took the first prize of 
$1,500, probably the largest sum ever paid for a story 
to a hitherto comparatively unknown writer. The 
Blind Brother deals with life in the coal-mining region 
of the Wyoming Valley, and is remarkable for its 
dramatic intensity, power of characterization, humor, 
and pathos.” 


CUORE, an Italian School Boy’s Journal. By Ep- 
MUND DE AMICIIS. Translated from the 39th Ital- 
ian edition by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, $1.25. 


SIGRID. An Icelandic Love Story. Translated 
from the Danish of JON THORDSSON THORODDSON. 
12mo, $1.25. 

THE PICTUREOF PAUL, (The Disciple.) By 
the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M. A., the fourth volume of 
Christ and Christianity, 12mo, $1.25. 

INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS, A Diction- 
ary of Literary Disguises. By WILLIAM CUSHING, 
A.M. Revised edition. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


PROFESSOR JOHNNY. By the author of 
Birchwood Fitch Club and Riverside Museum. 12 
mo, $1.25. 
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Mr. Beecher’s Connection With the Book. 


tributed, through Mr. Halliday, and it bears many evidences of the great preacher’s thought and work. 
this book is as near an approac h to an autobiography as could well be devised. 





this book. 


on this book. 


ture thought, 


This Book is Sold on Its Merits. 
THE TILTON SCANDAL, so repugnant to Mr. Beecher, 


is woT made use of as an argument in favor of 


NO BEGGING for the benefit of the publishers or 
any one else, on account of Mr. Beecher’s family, 
—which is already well provided for,—is allow ed 


NOT HASTILY MADE UP, but was written after ma- 
deliberate research, and a free use 
of Mr. Beecher’s voluminous notes 


and memoranda. 


This work was begun some time previous to Mr. Beecher’s death, and to it he largely con- 
Since he was not spared to write a line of his own history, 
The contributions of reminiscences from 39 eminent writers affords an array of 


talent rarely applied to the production of any one book. Scarcely upon any other single subject could so great a number of able minds, of various schools 
of thought, be readily harmonized, but in this they have all been required, and happily, under the able management of Dr. Abbott and Rev. Mr. Halliday, the task 
has been accomplished; the book, wonderfully perfect, interesting from title to finis, has been completed. 
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mouths as household w ords; but the history of the dif- 
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how — rapidiy gained and lost their independence, 
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thor’s Preface. 
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MR. MOODY IN CHICAGO. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


Witt a single exception, Mr. Moody, 
for the last three or four weeks, has been 
only two or three days in any one church 
or mission. For two weeks, on four suc- 
cessive afternoons, he gave Bible readings 
in the New England Church. At first 
these readings were rather thinly attended, 
but interest in them steadily increased till 
the audience room was filled. The New 
England Church is one of the staidest and 
most conservative churches in the city, 
one of the hardest to move, but when it 
does move, it moves with power. 

The evenings of one week were devoted 
to the Railroad Mission, now under the 
care of the Rev. Charles Morton, formerly 
of the Bethel Mission of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. Here the attendance was far 
beyond the capacity of the building. The 
results were extremely encouraging. 
Meetings have also been held on one or 
two Sundays, and, at some other times, in 
the Wabash Avenue Methodist Church. 
Three weeks since Mr. E. W. Bliss went 
to Englewood, a thickly populated Chica- 
go suburb, where five churches united in 
special services. A rink, seating upwards 
of two thousand people, was obtained and 
filled at almost every service. A week 
Sunday, Mr. Moody preached 
there three times; in the morning to non- 


ago last 


church-goers, in the afternoon to men 
alone, in the evening to a general audi- 
ence. An overflow meeting of more than 
700 was addressed by Mr. Bliss in the Con- 
gregational Church. 
ried forward 


The work was car- 
another week with great 
apparent success, 

The following week Mr. Moody gave to 
Halsted Street Mission, where he reached 
many of the non-church-goers who weigh 
so heavily upon his heart. Last Sunday 
he was at the Union Park Church, where 
he preached with great power, and where 
Serv- 
ices in this church have been continued 
this week by Major Whittle, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Towner to sing. The Rev. Alexander 
Patterson has been at the Union Taber- 
nacle, Mr. Murphy at the Chicago Avenue 
Church, and Mr. Bliss at Farwell Hall, 
noon and evening. Mr. Moody admits that 
he is tired, and this week has made no ap- 
pointments for himself. Till this week he 
has conducted the noon meetings at Far- 
well Hall, where he has given special in- 
struction to recent converts, discussed the 
subject of Church music, which, as usually 
conducted, he abominates, the 
method of carrying on 


the after-meetings were: thronged. 


proper 
prayer-meetings, 
and various other topics connected with 
aggressive Christian effort. These meet- 
ings have been attended by business men, 
by men out of work, and by many from 
suburban towns. They have been meet- 
ings of real value. For two weeks, Dr. 
Brooks, of St. Louis, gave Bible readings 
in Farwell Hall at 3P.mM. Sunday morn- 
ing he preached for Dr. Goodwin in the 
First Congregational Church. Dr Brooks 
is decidedly pre-millenarian in his views, 
and does not hesitate to make them promi- 
nent in his public addresses. 

Mr. Murphy has continued his temper- 
ance work with all the fervor and success 
of two months ago. It 1s said that up- 
wards of 17,000 men have donned the blue 
ribbon. 
has been 


A Central Temperance League 
formed, with more than 800 
members to carry on the work this sum- 
mer, and if possible to make it a perma- 
nent feature in the work of the Evangeli- 
zation Society. Major Whittle is the ac- 
tive working president of the League; 
Messrs. Moody, Murphy and Farwell, 
honorary presidents for life. Mr. Murphy 
has been at South Chicago several times 
where his presence was greatly needed. In 
this city of saloons, as elsewhere, crowds 
gathered to hear him. While Messrs. 
Moody and Murphy have been the real lead- 
ers in the present evangelistic movement, 
the very important part in it, taken by the 
Rev. Alexander Patterson, and Mr. E. W. 
Bliss should not be overlooked. Quite a 
large number of lay helpers have given a 
good deal of time to visitation and serv- 
ice in the inquiry room. 
It might seem incredible that a congre- 





gation whose pastor always preaches in 
the Swedish language, should be favorably 
affected by revival services conducted 
wholly in the English language. Yet this 
very thing Mr. Patterson has been able to 
do, according to the testimony of Dr. An- 
derson, the Swedish pastor, making a pro- 
found impression on the Swedish people, 
and leaving them with a revival of great 
power in progress. Probably there are 
not less than forty churches and missions 
in the city where a revival spirit prevails. 
This spirit has come in answer to prayer, 
as the result of faithful preaching, in re- 
ward for personal efforts among the un- 
converted. Experience here has shown 
that people are not unwilling to converse 
on religious subjects. It is somewhat dif- 
ficult to persuade them to decide to enter 
the service of Christ. But in many in- 
stances they have yielded to pressure and 
surrendered heart and life to their Lord. 

May 8th, Mr. Moody will open an Insti- 
tute for the instuction of Christian work- 
ers in the doctrine of Scripture, in Church 
History, in the best methods of missionary 
service in the great city. Professor Moor- 
head, of Xenia, O., a man of great natural 
ability, a fine Bible student, the author of 
one of the ablest papers read before the 
Prophetic Conference, which met here last 
fall, will have general charge of the work 
of instruction. He will be aided by sev- 
eral theological professors and by Drs. 
Goodwin and McPherson. 

It is understood that the work with and 
among the churches, is to be carried on 
through the summer. Major Whittle will 
have it in charge. He will be assisted by 
Messrs. Patterson and Bliss and such other 
persons as may be necessary. Thus far 
there are no signs of diminishing interest 
in religious things. In certain localities 
the members of the churches are physically 
worn out. Inafew instances the availa- 
ble material has been exhausted. those who 
are wont to attend church and Sunday- 
school having been converted. The work 
of edifying instructing remains to be 
done. Apps ra nere is no reason why 
the revival pot continue through 

>summer, = 

Mr. Moody has secured a site for his 
training school at the corner of Ohio and 
St. Clair streets on the North side. This 
is in addition to previous gifts of $250,- 
000 for the school. Several annual sub- 
scriptions of $600 for the support of Chris- 
tian women as visitors in different sections 
of the city has also been obtained. When 
fifty of these subscriptions have been ob- 
tained the Evangelistic Society will be well 
established. 








> -—— 


DR. MUNHALL IN WORCESTER. 
BY THE REV. I. “¥ LANSING, 


THERE was not an hour’s interruption of 
the rising enthusiasm of the churches and 
the workers from the time that the work be- 
gan, until its close. No break in the harmo- 
ny of the churches, no interposition of any 
distracting outside matters, no diminution 
of the very large attendance, and not an act 
on the part of the evangelist to detach or di- 
minish the strong confidence which he at 
first inspired. On the contrary, Dr. Mun- 
hall steadily rose in the esteem of the pastors, 
churches and people, and only departed at 
the end of nearly four weeks, because his 
Toledo engagement, already two weeks de- 
ferred, must be met. The congregations at 
the afternoon Bible readings increased to the 
last, numbering then from six to seven hun- 
dred. Evening audiences were only limited 
by the capacity of the church, throughout 
the entire series, and the churches waived 
all, even business meetings, to give undi- 
vided attention to the work of the revival. 
We profited by the suggestions of the Cleve- 
land Correspondent of THE INDEPENDENT, 
and much as the other two co-operating 
churches desired to have the services held in 
their houses of worship (a division which by 
the terms of the union they hada right to in- 
sist on), they resolved rather,than to put the 
least obstacle in the way of the best success 
of the revival, to continue the gatherings at 
the Old South, where by common consent 
they had begun. 

We do not sum up the fruits from the 
standpoint of a completed revival. Far from 
it. Every Christian worker agrees that we 
are now in the midst of an awakening deeper 
and wider than at any former time. The 
form of the special effort is changed, but the 
purpose of the churches, the activity of the 
Christians, the incoming of converts and in- 
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quirers, #nd the deep seriousness of many 
convinced of sin, all indicate that we have 
initiated a great evangelistic movement, 
likely to continue indefinitely. The im- 
pression left by Dr. Munhall is wholly good 
and helpful. He is possessed of a courage 
which knows no fear, which deals in the 
plainest interpretation of the Bible, and un- 
veils the most hidden sins of men. He does 
not spare sinners in the Church or out of it, 
but is neither censorious, crabbed, reckless 
nor hasty. He has wounded, but to bind up, 
and has labored with untiring energy to in- 
struct, enlighten, convince, persuade and as- 
sist the inquirers. 

Loyal to the great doctrines of Christ, 
which are the common heritage of the 
churches, he has used great plainness of 
speech, repeating ‘‘ liné upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept,” so that none could mis- 
understand the way. Perhaps the most pro- 
nounced truths that have occupied the atten 
tion of the audiences have been that the Bi- 
ble is the Word of God, and that the Word 
of God is to be believed with assurance. On 
this as a foundation he laid the equal truth 
revealed in the Word, that man is lost, that 
Christ is an all-sufficient Saviour, and that 
‘* whosoever will ’’ can be saved now. 

Acard entitled “Sinner’s Dedication” on 
which was printed these fundamental truths, 
stated in the plainest language and person- 
ally accepted and applied to the individual 
himself, was signed by hundreds of persons. 
It was, however, only used by judicious 
Christian workers after full public and per- 
sonal explanation, and when the convert 
was ready to adopt its language as his own. 
By these cards the residences of all are 
known, and they have been faithfully re- 
ported to the pastors of the churches for 
which they expressed a preference. 

I do not see how more intelligent, rational, 
approved, commendable methods could have 
been adopted. No effort whatever has been 
made to create a transient excitement or a 
superficial interest. There have been great 
heartiness and real enthusiasm on the part 
of the supporters of the work. Whole fami- 
lies have been converted together. Not afew 
very moral people have seen in the clear 
depths of God’s righteousness their sins re- 
vealed, and have come to Christ. Many hus- 
bands and wives have been united in the 
unity of the Spirit, several aged people 
have arisen and followed Christ, while 
many youth and children have come to know 
the Lord. 

The convert’s meeting on the last Sunday 
afternoon in the Salem Street Church is 
likely to be almost as memorable as the 
great men’s meeting of two weeks previous. 
The instruction given was most perti- 
nent and helpful. And the farewell meeting 
of Monday night, May 2d, which lasted three 
hours and a half, was incomparable. Two 
hundred and thirteen persons, many of them 
recent converts, thankfully confessed Christ. 
Men praised God for their whole family con- 
verted, fathers and mothers for their chil- 
dren, Sunday-school teachers for their class- 
es, 
The Rev. Thomas Harrison yet remains 
with the Methodist churches, with great 
congregations, and men and women seeking 
God every day. Thisisthe ninth week of 
those meetings, and the interest is rather 
rising than declining. 
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BY C. E, W. DOBBS, D.D. 


THE Southern Baptist Convention met in 
its thirty-second session (forty-second year) 
with the Broadway Baptist Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Friday, May 6th. This body is 
the general missionary organization of the 
Baptist denomination in the Southern 
States. It was organized in Augusta, Ga., 
in 1845, consequent upon the unfortunate 
controversy about slavery which prevented 
hearty co-operation between the Baptists of 
the two sections in the old Triennial Con- 
vention formed in 1814. In the territory 
represented by this body there are sixteen 
states, in which there are 22,576 churches, 
with a total membership of 1,939,140. Of 
these probably one-half are colored churches, 
whose work is not represented in the mis- 
sionary statistics of the Convention. One 
million white Baptists have their delegates 
here. The majority of the Baptists jn the 
South are in the rural districts, where the 
churches seldom have preaching oftener 
than once a month, and consequently are 
not developed in regard to the grand mis- 
sionary enterprises of the denomination. 
Hence the aggregate funds reported com- 
pare very unfavorably with the vastly larger 
contributions of their brethren in the North. 
Still each year gives increasing evidence of 
gratifying advance all along the line. The 
Convention is maintained with the hope 
that through its agency these churches may 
be more efficiently developed. There are 





most cordial relations between the Conven- 
tion and the missionary organizations 
through which our Northern brethren pros- 
ecute their work. 

The Convention organized by electing the 
following officers: President—P. H. Mell, 
D.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the University of 
Georgia; Vice-Presidents—L. B. Ely, of 
Missouri; J. A. Hoyt, of South Carolina; J. 
A. Haralson, of Alabama; W. E. Hatcher, 
D.D., of Virginia. The first three brethren 
arelaymen. Secretaries—Lansing Burrows, 
D.D., of Georgia: O. F. Gregory, D.D., of 
Maryland. 

H. A. Tupper, D.D., of Virginia, the Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Mission Board, presented 
the forty-second annual report of his Board. 
The receipts for the year have been $87,830.53. 
The expenses aggregate $78,869.23, which, 
together with $8,647.90, bills payable 
reported to the last Convention, and 
paid on maturity, and some other funds 
make the disbursements to have been 387,- 
744.23. This is the best financial report ever 
made to the Convention. Never has so 
much money entered the treasury in twelve 
months; the Board is entirely free from debt; 
and the monetary prospects, under antici- 
pated conditions, were never better. 

The Board has missions in all the conti- 
nents excepting Australia. In Africa there 
are five stations, Lagos, Abbeokuta, Ogbo- 
moshow, Gaun, Hausser Farm, In these sta- 
tions, on the western coast, there are eight 
missionaries with eight native evangelists 
and assistants. The church-membership is 
136, of whom twenty-six were baptized the 
past conventional year. In the schools are 
284 pupils. The Rev. W. J. David, superin- 
tendent of the stations, in a retrospective 
report of twelve years’ labor says : 

“We have four chapels and one substantial, 

commodious and beautiful church, where one 
ordained native preacher and three evangelists 
preach regularly the glad tidings of salvation. 
There are five schools with 284 pupils and six 
teachers. One hundred and seventy-one have 
been baptized, thirty-two of whom have entered 
into the rest eternal. Five comfortable homes 
have been built for the missionaries and native 
evangelists. The results are not so great as in 
other fields; but the obstacles have been great, 
and, blessed be God, many of them have been 
overcome, and the work has been pressed mani- 
festly forward.” 
In Italy there are three American and eight 
Italian laborers, located at eleven stations. 
These report 26 baptisms and 306 communi- 
cants. 

In China the oldest stations of the Conven- 
tion are located. These are found in North- 
ern, Central, and Southern China, There 
are twenty American laborers, with thirty 
native assistants—evangelists and Bible 
women, They report 46 baptisms and a 
church-membership of 677. 

In Brazil there have been established mis- 
sions in Rio de Janeiro, Santa Barbara, 
Bahia and Maceio. At these stations are 
laboring eleven missionaries, with two 
native preachers, Baptized, 17; membership, 
115. The Board says: ‘“‘The reports from 
all our missionaries in Brazil speak very en- 
couragingly of the Lord’s work, though 
they have been bitterly persecuted by the 
Romanists.”’ There is no religious freedom; 
barely toleration. In Santa Barbara there 
are about 400 Americans, mostly from the 
Southern States, who emigrated to that 
country upon the failure of the Confederacy. 

The Board is very much encouraged with 
the prospects in Mexico. In that republic 
we have missionaries, 17; churches and sta- 
tions, 21; baptisms, 100; members, 350; pu- 
pils, over 100. Candidates for baptism, 150. 
Our present territory embraces four states, 
and extends from Texas to the Pacific Ocean 
dividing Mexico in equal parts and occupy- 
ing all the principal thoroughfares, 

The totals for the Society are: Missiona- 
ries, native and foreign, 116; baptisms, 228; 
members, 1,151; churches and stations, 65; 
schools, 25; pupils, 587; contributions, 
$3,012.61, 

THE “ Year Book”’ of the Church of Eng- 
land for 1887 indicates how accurately that 
little territory has been ecclesiastically 
mapped out. There are nearly fourteen 
thousand clergymen. Of these eleven thou 
sand five hundred filled up the statistical 
tables sent. In eighty per cent. of the par- 
ishes there were 1,182,000 communicants on 
Easter, 1885. There are three million six 
hundred and sixty-five free and one million 
four hundred and ninety-seven paid sittings 
There were about one hundred and fifty- 
four thousand unpaid and nineteen thousand 
paid male choristers ; about fifty-seven thou- 
sand unpaid female singers, and two thou- 
sand one hundred paid; there were thirty- 
one thousand bell-ringers, and forty-seven 
thousand one hundred unpaid district visit- 
ors. The ‘“‘ Year Book ”’ only notes the vol- 
untary offerings during the year. These 
amounted to twenty million dollars, Of 
course these are the immense national reve- 
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nues. To this we are to add five million dol- 
lars to the education department and eighty 
thousand dollars for theological schools, and 
fifty thousand dollars for public schools. 
That is, out of eighty per cent. of the par- 
ishes of Great Britain, asum is voluntarily 
raised by the Episcopalians alone of twenty- 
five million and twenty thousand dollars. 
Of course there are voluntary givings which 
are not thus chronicled. Facts such as 
these go somewhat to modify the strong 
statements that voluntary effort is crushed 
in State supported Churches. We may 
further think of the noble figure to which 
the voluntary givings of Churchmen and 
Dissenters would jointly amount to, and hes- 
itate to join in the clamor which condemns 
the Christianity of the present as painfully 
selfish. 


..A wealthy brewer of Liverpool, having 
offered $50,000 toward a fund for a cathedral 
(Anglican) in Liverpool much comment was 
excited. The Christian suggested that 
Bishop Ryle refuse it, as every pound of it 
represented misery and degradation of the 
people. Canon Wilberforce said he would 

“sooner see cathedrals rot upon the ground 
“than that they should be rebuilt by the co- 
lossal fortunes that have been raised fron. 
the drinking idiocy of the English peo- 
ple.” The Christian Leader called attention 
to a recent pastoral of Bishop Ryle, in which 
he mentioned temperance as the first of five 
points on which the standard of religion 
should be raised. The Bishop himself in his 
letter acknowledging the receipt of the offer 
expresses “deep gratification,’’ and tenders 
on behalf of himself and the churchmen of 
the diocese ‘‘hearty thanks.” 


..Russian congregations are noted for 
their attentiveness. They often crowd 
around the lectern and look over the priest’s 
book while the lessons are being read. The 
lessons are now read in modern Russian, in- 
stead of ancient Slavonic, asformerly. Says 
a correspondent : 

“All are equal in a Russian church. Even 
the Emperor would have no right to stand before 
any other of the congregation if he were not a 
deacon—an officer held by laymen in Russia. I 
have seen the Grand Duke Constantine, brother 
of the late Emperor, come into a church a min- 
ute or two after the service had begun. A few 
near the door who recognized him made room 
for him, but he stood among the crowd in the 
middle the rest of the time, in close proximity 
to two Syrian Christians with their fezzes slipped 
into their girdles.” 


..The Pope has consented to the use of 
the old Slavonic tongue in the Catholic lit- 
urgy in Montenegro. The Slav Catholics 
are said to be surprised and overjoyed at 
this liberal concession. His Holiness is also 
in communication with the Governments of 
Rumania and Servia, with a view to secure 
concessions to the Roman Catholics of those 
countries. On the occasion of the return to 
Constantinople of American Catholic Patri- 
arch Azarian from Rome with an autograph 
letter from the Pope tothe Sultan, the lat- 
ter issued an order permitting the reopening 
of Catholic schools and congregational es- 
tablishments which had been closed by a 
previous decree. 


..The stream of immigration to our 
shores has swelled to immense proportions 
this year. In April nearly 12,000 immigrants 
sailed from the one port of Queenstown, and 
nearly 5,000 arrived at Castle Garden in one 
day. A large proportion of these new settlers 
for the West and Northwest come from 
Sweden and Germany. It is estimated that 
1,000 a week come from Sweden alone, and 
thousands of Finns are arriving. The 
majority of Germans, Scandinavians and 
Finns are said to be farmers. A thousand a 
week reach Minneapolis. The Lutheran 
communion will be taxed to furnish church 
homes for these immigrants who are largely 
of that faith 


..London papers call attention to the 
extreme and growing pauperism of the East 
End Jews. The total number of Jews in the 
Metropolis is astonishingly small, being esti- 
mated at 46,000. Of these no fewer than 14,- 
350 received aid last ycar. Figures which 
are accepted by the Jews themselves as au- 
thoritative, show that last year, every third 
Jew in London was actually in receipt of 
poor-relief, every second Jew belonged to 
the regular pauper class, and every second 
Jewish funeral which took place in the Met- 
ropolitan area was a pauper funeral. 


.. That the Ppotestant Episcopal Church 
in Ireland has not suffered from disestablish- 
ment will be made evident to any one who 
reads the report of the Representative Church 
Boddy presented to the General Synod, at its 
recent session in Dublin. Contributions from 
voluntary sources amounted to eight hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand dollars. The 
total income of the Representative Body 
amounted to almost two millions and a half 





dollars, and it has an invested capital of 
about thirty-five million dollars. 


.. The New York Medical Missionary So- 
ciety has changed its name and scope and 
becomes ‘‘The International Medical Mis- 
sionary Society.” The chief object of the 
new society will be to train men and women 
for medical missionaries under the various 
mission boards and otherwise. It will also 
send medical missionaries abroad on an un- 
sectarian and self-supporting basis. The 
Society iscomposed of members of the lead- 
ing evangelical denominations. 


..The ritualistic controversy has reached 
Australia and is greatly disturbing the 
Anglican communion. A reredos in the 
cathedral at Sydney is an object of concerted 
attack, and the introduction of candles in 
churches is bitterly opposed. ‘‘ What,’’ said 
one of the bishops to a Ritualistic clergy- 
man, “ will it profit if we gain a candle and 
lose a soul.” 


..Dr. Windthorst, the redoubtable par- 
liamentary leader of the Ultramontane 
Catholics in Germany, is to be honored by a 
monument to be erected by the faithful in 
commemoration of his seventy-fifth birth- 
day, inthe form of a Catholic church in 
Hanover. 


..New Orleans has 171 churches, which 
is a larger supply than is generally credited 
to the gay city. The Baptists head the list 
with fifty churches, the Methodists are 
second with thirty-six churches, and the 
Roman Catholics third, with thirty-five 
churches. 


....A telegram from Boston informs us 
that Dr. Merriman, of East Somerville, 
Mass., refuses to withdraw his resignation, 
and that a church meeting was to be held 
Monday night to see what could be done to 
avoid a threatened disruption. 


. It is said that the Church Army, of the 
Church of England, has brought 3,000 re- 
cruits to the Church, and has 1,000 more 
ready for confirmation. They were mostly 
gathered out of saloons and the streets. 


.. The jubilee of the ordination as priest 
of Leo XIII, will be celebrated next Decem- 
ber. The English Catholic bishops will issue 
a pastoral, send an address to the Holy 
Father, and raise collections for him. 


.. The Classis of Schenectady has unani- 
mously adopted a memorial to the General 
Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) Church look- 
ing toward union with the Presbyterian 
Church. 


.. There are 198 days of fasting or absti- 
nence in the Russian Church year, and they 
are kept as a rule by the working class. The 
Advent Fast is kept very strictly. 


.-The Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions closes its financial year free from 
debt. Its receipts aggregate $783,000, the 
largest in the history of the Board. 


..The American Moravian Society for 
Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen 
will celebrate in August its centenary. 





. Yews of F the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE} Queen of Hawaii arrived in Wash- 
ington on May 4th. She is on her way to 
London to attend the Queen of England’s 
Jubilee. Her visit to the White House was 
at 12 o’clock on May 4th, the ceremony tak- 
ing place in the Blue Room, which was 
handsomely decorated for the occasion. The 
Queen was accompanied by the Hawaiian 
Minister, Mr. Carter, and Sevellon Brown 
of the State Department. The Princess 
Liliuokalani, sister of the Queen, and her 
husband, Lieutenant-General Dominis, were 
in the second carriage. Mrs. Carter, Gov- 
ernor Iaukea, and others of the party were 
in the third carriage. Colonel Boyd, Cap- 
tain Taylor and Lieutenant Rogers, in full 
uniform, were also withthem. The Minister 
and Hawaiian officials were in full court 
dress, and the company presented a brilliant 
appearance when for a moment grouped on 
the White House portico. The Secretary of 
State was the only member of the Cabinet 
present. The Queen, Princess, Mrs. Cleve- 
land and Mrs. Carter were the only ladies in 
the Blue Room. The Minister acted as in- 
terpreter, and his wife, who also speaks 
Hawaiian, with the Princess, added much 
to the conversation by their knowledge of 
the two languages. The visit lasted about 
fifteen minutes, the company remaining in 
the Blue Room until going out to the car- 
riages. 

..General Miles has forwarded to the 
Adjutant-General a dispatch from Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Forsyth, commanding Fort 
Huachuaca, Arizona Territory, reporting 
that a severe earthquake shock passed 








through the Huachuaca Range on the 4th, 
followed by two lighter shocks at intervals 
of forty minutes. A heavy pall of smoke 
hung over the San Jose Mountains, and a 
heavy column of smoke began to ascend 
from the highest peak of the Whetstone 
Range, the top of the cone becoming aflame. 
As there is no timber in this range and the 
hills in the vicinity are covered with lava, it 
is thought the mountain has become an ac- 
tive voleano. An exploring party was sent 
out. “‘ A party just returned from the Whet- 
stone mountains report that the supposed 
volcano there has turned out to be a wood 
fire started by Mexicans.” 


..-The Kentucky Democratic State Con- 
vention resumed its session on May 5th, 
with Mr. Carlisle in the chair. Congressman 
Taulbee at once objected to the clause relat- 
ing to President Cleveland’s veto of the 
Pension bill and there was a lively discussion 
between him and James McKenzie, the 
present Secretary of State. The resolutions, 
as drawn up by Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Wat- 
terson indorsing the Administration were 
finally adopted. General Simon Bolivar 
Buckner having been nominated by accla- 
mation for Governor, the ticket was com- 
pleted as follows: James W. Bryan, for 
Lieutenant-Governor; P. W. Hardin, for 
Attorney-General; General Lafayette Hew- 
itt, for Auditor; Richard Tate, for Treasurer; 
J. E. Pickett, Superintendent of Public 
Works, and Thomas Corbett, Register of 
the Land Office. 


....-The Rhode Island Senate, on May 3d, 
passed the new Prohibitory Bill by a vote of 
20 to 8 Only three Republicans voted 
against the bill. The bill has now 
become a law. Its principal features are as 
follows : Making the presence of an excess 
of two per cent. of alcohol in liquor prima- 
facie evidence that it is intoxicating ; giving 
the Chief of State Police ten salaried 
deputies for use in any part of the State; 
strengthening the seizure section; giving 
members of the State Police authority to ar- 
rest and hold a prisoner twelve hours with- 
out warrant ; making drunkenness a statu- 
tory offense, with a maximum penalty of 
$10 fine or ten days’ imprisonment; making 
the keeping of a club room a penal offense, 
the maximum penalty being #1,000 fine and 
a year’s imprisonment. 


..The West Virginia Legislature elected 
Judge C. J. Faulkner United States Sena- 
tor on May 5th. The vote was as follows: 
C. J. Faulkner (Dem.), 48; Flick (Rep.), 31; 
Barbee (Greenback), 6; Camden (Dem.), 1; 
R. S. Brown, 1: Whittaker, 2. Mr. Faulkner, 
having received the necessary number of 
votes, was declared elected. Judge Faulkner 
is a son of Charles James Faulkner, who rep- 
resented Virginia and West Virginia in the 
Congress of the United States before the 
War, and served as Minister to France un- 
der the administration of President Bu- 
chanan. The Senator-elect was born in 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, where he now 
lives. He is about forty years old. 


.. The Legislative representatives on the 
Virginia Debt Commission on May 5th sub- 
mitted a prelimiuary report to the General 
Assembly of the progress of negotiations. 
The various conferences held developed the 
fact that the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders influence a majority of the consols 
and ten-forty bonds of Virginia, and that 
any agreement made with the commissioners 
will be accepted by the bondholders, and 
thus forever settle the debt question. No 
agreement has yet been arrived at because 
the demands of the English commissioners 
were such that they could not be considered. 
The foreign representatives asked for time 
to communicate by cable with their princi- 
pals for further instructions in the premises. 

..The New York State Senate, on May 
5th, formally rejected the nominations of 
Buckbee and Armstrong to be Railroad 
Commissioners to succeed O’Donnell and 
Rogers. As directed by the Republican 
caucus, the Railroad Committee reported 
the nominations adversely, and the report 
was agreed to by a party vote, 19 to 10. The 
Cantor Bill, to allow the licensing of concert 
saloons, passed the Assembly. The vote 
was 80 to 22. Mr. Crosby favored it. The 
Subway Commission Bill passed the Assem- 
bly, 94 to 24, the New York Democrats mak- 
ing the minority. 

..An explosion of gas in a coal mine at 
Nanaimo, British Columbia, on May 34, set 
fire to the shaft, and imprisoned eighty- 
eight whites and seventy-five Chinese. All 
hope of rescuing the miners alive has been 
abandoned. On May 6th an exploring party 
went down, and recovered thirty-five dead 
bodies. The fire is still burning, but is 
under control. The disaster is supposed to 
have been caused by an explosion of coal- 
dust. 


... Tbe work under contract on the moni- 








tors“Terror” and ‘‘Amphitrite”’ is practically 
finished, and the Naval Department is con- 
sidering the nature of the test that must be 
successfully undergone before the vessels 
are accepted by the Government. The con- 
tracts provide for a sea trial for the monitors 
but this requirement will doubtless be 
waived. 

....Miss Cleveland, the President’s sister, 
will become an assistant teacher in a young 
ladies’ school in this city next September. 


FOREIGN. 

.. George Price (Conservative), resuming 
the debate in the House of Commons on 
May 6th, on Mr. Gladstone’s motion to ap- 
point a committee to inquire into the 
Times’s charges against Mr. Dillon, sug- 
gested, amid derisive Parnellite laughter, 
that a royal commission be appointed to in- 
quire into all of the charges against the Par- 
nellites. He said he made the suggestion on 
his own responsibility. He asked the Irish 
members, on this day above all others, the 
anniversary of the Phoenix Park murders, 
not to throw any obstacle in the way of an 
impartial inquiry. Mr. Healy said that the 
Parnellites did not care a pinch of snuff 
whether they got this inquiry or not, but if 
the Government majority refused this in- 
quiry the name of British gentlemen would 
be placed on a level with that of Indian 
thug. Mr. Gladstone’s motion was rejected 
by a vote of 317 to 233, and Sir Edward 
Clarke’s motion that the House decline to 
treat the Times’s publication as a breach of 
privilege was agreed to. The Times says it 
rejoices that Parliament was not ensnared 
into establishing a new and an embarrassing 
precedent by the appointment of a com- 
mittee to hear the Dillon case. The com- 
mittee would have been engaged, says the 
Times, in what lawyers call a fishing in- 
quiry. Its action would not have bound the 
Parnellites in any respect whatever, and 
would have left open to them all the reme- 
dies they now shirk, but to which some of 
them might resort if they had a chance of 
discovering the weak points, if there are 
any, in the case against them. 


..Upto May 5th anti-German demon- 
strations continue to be made in various 
parts of Paris. A procession carrying a ban- 
ner inscribed ‘‘ To Berlin!” on May 5th 
marched to the Palace of the Elysée, the res- 
idence of President Grévy, where it was dis- 
persed by the police. ‘Twelve persons in the 
crowd were arrested. The anti-German 
demonstration on Tuesday preceding evening 
was serious. The mob in the neighborhood 
of the Eden Theater, where Wagner’s “ Lo- 
hengrin’’ was being performed, shouted: 
** Down with Germany!”’ ‘ Vive la France!”’ 
“On to Berlin!” “Down with Bismarck!” 
“Give us back our clocks!” (referring to 
Strasburg). 


..It is reported that the Czar has de- 
cided that the sentences of death pro- 
nounced against the Nihilists convicted of 
complicity in the recent attempt to assas- 
sinate him, shall be commuted to imprison- 
ment at hard labor for life, in the cases of 
of all but two of the condemned. Advices 
from St. Petersburg say that after a fort- 
night’s quietude the country is again in a 
state of uneasiness. Large armaments are 
being pushed forward with feverish activity. 
An order of the War Ministry points to the 
concentration of great masses of troops on 
the frontiers of Russia. 
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FUTURE PROBATION, AND UNI- 
VERSAL RESTORATION. 


IN commenting a week or two since on 
an article furnished by a respected corre- 
spondent in favor of substituting local 
councils in place of the Prudential Com- 
mittee as judgesof the theological fitness 
of candidates for missionary service un- 
der the charge of the American Board, we 
spoke of the theory of a future Probation 
as being recognized by most as ‘‘ a loosely 
defined, incipient Universalism.” The 
words were not used by chance, or in any 
transient heat of discussion. They ex- 
pressed a conviction which has been grow- 
ing in our minds, and, as we think, has 
been widening and deepening in the gener- 
al mind of the Christian public, ever since 
the discussion of the theory began. An 
unexpected confirmation of it, from the 
side of those sympathetically interested 
on behalf of the theory, has come to our 
notice, in which our readers, as well as 
ourselves, may find some useful trains of 
suggestion. 

The Rev. Dr. James M. Whiton, favor- 
ably known in different parts of the coun- 
try, and now a resident in this city, isa 
gentleman with whose particular opinions 
we have often found ourselves unable to 
agree, but for whom, in company with all 
who know him, we have cherished high 
respect. Asa scholar and thinker, a man 
of absolute truthfulness in speech, and of 
unusual simplicity and sincerity of char- 
acter, he commands the admiration of 
those most inclined to dissent from his 
views. Confident in his convictions, he is 
never afraid to face the conclusions to 
which they conduct him. Accustomed tc 
a delightful frankness of expression, he 
seems never to try, as some who substan- 
tially agree with him in opinion are con- 
stantly trying, to put his beliefs into enig- 
matical forms of speech, or to cover in- 
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\*stead of conveying his meaning in a series 

of sentences which practically present to 
common readers puzzling conundrums. 
Not only are artifice and dissimulation 
wholly outside of his moral range, but he 
has often been frank to the detriment per- 
haps of his temporary interests, and has 
never been tempted, so far as we know, to 
mask his opinions, or withhold the plain 
expression of them, in order to maintain 
himself in pleasant positions. What he 
thinks he says, with refreshing candor; 
and what he thinks, whether one may 
agree with it or not, is always worthy of 
consideration. 

Dr. Whiton read a carefully prepared 
paper last month, it appears, by previous 
appointment, before the New York and 
Brooklyn Association, of which we sup- 
pose him tobe a member; and this paper 
has lately been published, in accordance, 
it is said, with a unanimous vote of the 
Association expressing a wish to that ef- 
fect. We have read the paper with care- 
ful attention and cordial interest, and have 
been freshly impressed in reading it with 
those excellent qualities in the writer of 
which we already have made mention. It 
is entitled ‘‘ The History and Present As- 
pect of the so-called Andover Question.” 
It is altogether too long for us to republish, 
or even to try to present in bulk through 
any extended and comprehensive abstract. 
But a part of it so precisely expresses, from 
a point of view wholly different from ours, 
our own opinion as to the distinct tenden- 
cy and trend of the recent erratic specula- 
tions at Andover,with which Dr. Whiton is 
in active sympathy,while compelled to re- 
gard them as at present partial and in- 
choate in development, that we make from 
this an ample extract. 

This has, perhaps, some measure of sig- 
nificance added to it by the fact that it was 
so unanimously recommended for publi- 
cation by the clerical bodyto which, as 
we said, we suppose him to belong, and of 
which he must be one of the most distin- 
guished and scholarly members. How 
many ministers are associated in the body 
we do not certainly know; but doubtless 
there are a number of them, and probably 
they now and then exercise the function 
of giving to candidates for the ministry of 
the Gospel, as that is understood lg the 
Association, licenses to preach; licenses 
which, according to the plans and desires 
of some, if followed by the approbation of 
councils holding similar sentiments, ought 
to qualify men to be sent, without further 
theological inquiry, into a life-long mis- 
sionary service for the American Board,and 
for the churches which this represents. 

Itseems to us by no means impossible 
that some of those who are enamored of 
the hypothesis of a future Probation, or 
who at least think it a harmless, unsub- 
stantial, scholastic speculation, may fee) 
that Dr. Whiton has dealt with the subject 
with unnecessary frankness; but it is the 
very plainness of his presentation, such as 
in other writers we have often regretfully 
missed, which commends to us _ his 
selected and deliberate words. Take these, 
for example: 


‘Tf the ultimate destiny of any heathen is 
to be determinec by their acceptance or re- 
jection in the future world of the Redeemer 
first presented to them there, will not others 
have to be admitted in our theory to an 
equal benefit, who have never been classified 
as ‘heathen’? How many in Christian 
lands have never heard the pure Gospel of 
the Son of God! Multitudes who have nomi- 
nally heard of Christ, have heard of him 
nominally only, have never had him, 
rather than a theory or a caricature of him, 
presented to their conscience in his grace and 
truth. . . . Ifsuch a ministry of redemp- 
tion were really the utmost of divine grace 
allotted to the populations for which those 
churches [of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, 
Holland and England] were put in trust 
with the Gospel, it might have been better 
for them to have been born among the 
heathen, to whom our Andover friends con- 
jecture that an unadulterated and unper- 
verted Gospel may be preached hereafter. 
And if we candidly survey the successive 
centuries of Christianity, from the time 
when the apostolic churches began to lose 
their primitive purity, it must be admitted 
that the larger part of those who have ever 
heard the name of Christ have had him pre- 
sented to them under forms so7incongruous 
with his spirit that it must be doubted 





whether to the. mass of _nominal {Christians 
nay more than to nominal heathen_has the 
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real Christ and his real salvation been made 
known. 

“Tf, therefore,any one holds that the appar- 
rent equities of their case give credibility to 
a larger hope for the heathen beyond the 
grave, the same logic must place the 
larger number of nominal Christians on the 
same ground, But this, whatever limita- 
tions be attached to it, is Restorationism, 
such as was taught in the early theological 
schools of Alexandria and Antioch, before 
Augustine and his successors turned the 
current of orthodoxy the other way. The 
outcry raised against the Andover hypothesis 
by all the denominational journals proceeds 
from an intuitive perception that this is the 
logical issue of it. oe 

“Further development of the Restoration- 
ism which is logically involved in the An- 
dover hypothesis will probably be somewhat 
retarded by the theological antipathy which 
is due to the presence and the polemic atti- 
tude of the organized body of Universalists. 

But one cannot greatly doubt, when 
viewing the Andover question in its histori- 
cal connections, that it will tend to hasten 
the growth of the conviction that deeper 
than any root of evil reaches the root of 
good, and to hasten the decay of the belief 
that there must be a Devil as long as there is 
a God.” 

If such things had been said by an op- 
ponent of the Andover speculation, no one 
can doubt what would have been the in- 
stant outcry raised against them; how 
vehement and wide would have been the 
accusation that inferences and conse- 
quences which do not belong to it were be- 
ing loaded upon the scheme by those un- 
intelligently disliking and resisting it— 
consequences which it could only be sought 
by a partisan fetch to compel it to carry. 
Now that it is deliberately maintained by 
one of the most thoughtful and discern- 
ing of those interested in the new specula- 
tion, that the logical outcome of it is to be 
in the theory of a future more propitious 
Probation for those in Christian as in 
heathen lands, and of an ultimate univer- 
sal Restoration—even,it would appear from 
his closing words, for that Prince of evil 
whose working Paul described as being in 
his time ‘‘ with all deceitfulness of un- 
righteousness in them that perish”—it is at 
least certain that those who are ready to 
give the initial hypothesis of this scheme 
a wider range among the churches, and on 
the foreign missionary field, will do it 
with their eyes open. Naturally, Dr. Whit- 
on considers the administration of the 
American Board ‘ reactionary,” and cen- 
sures its policy as ‘ obstructive,” though 
he thinks with the others that it is ‘‘wiser to 
wait than to bolt.” From our point of 
view its policy could hardly be otherwise 
than obstructive toward the views which 
he represents, and toward the speculation 
which lies at the root of them, if the 
Board would continue to keep any sub- 
stantive Gospel deserving to be preached, 
or to recognize any occasion for preach; 
ing it. We trust that it will be in this 
sense ‘‘reactionary,” as we are wholly 
confident that it will be, until the mislead- 
ing speculative illusion has vanished in the 
air, and until the years of life on earth are 
recognized in all the churches, as they 
were by the Master, as the years in which 
character is formed for the future, and 
in which, therefore, the constant and vast 
endeavors of Christians are needed and 
are due to carry the tidings of God’s grace 
in Christ to those to whom otherwise only 
Nature and conscience, or the Mosaic sys- 
tem convey impulse and light. 

We feel, we think, as deeply as do any 
the mystery of suffering which forever 
confronts and matches in the universe the 
mystery of Sin. If God had given any in- 
timation that in the future the two mys- 
teries are to terminate together, no one 
would rejoice in such an intimation more 
exultingly than we. But the law and the 
testimony are utterly silent concerning 
such an unprophesied consummation. 
The tone of almost awful solemnity which 
marks the Bible, whenever it touches the 
things of the future contradicts the expecta- 
tion with an energy to which accumulated 
texts hardly could add. And while these 
things are so, we cannot believe that a 
human theory of coming and comprehen- 
sive Restoration—which is Universalism 
in a somewhat daintier modern exhibition 
—is to command, now or hereafter, the 
assent of our churches. It strikes us with 
a fresh sense of surprise every time it 
comes before us, that men who have ac- 





cepted the Bible as the sufficient revela- 
tion of God, in his character and plans, 
should look with any favor on that hy- 
pothesis, utterly destitute of Scriptural 
foundation,the logical results of which are 
set distinctly before us; that they should 
entertain with the slightest compla- 
cency the proposal to substitute temporary 
councils for the permanent Committee in 
appointing men to missionary service, in 
order to give to this hypothesis recogni- 
tion, encouragement, and further exten- 
sion. We cannot but believe that there 
must be considerable searching of heart, 
with a measure of pausing, amoag those 
who have honorable influence with the 
churches, before irrevocable steps are 
taken in this direction. It is certainly 
not a light responsibility which any will 
take who shall use their influence to carry 
a body so intelligently evangelical, s» de- 
voutly active, as has been the body con- 
tributing to the Board, into practical 
measures designed to uphold and dissemi- 
nate the theory that not only for those in 
heathen lands, for those as well in Chris- 
tian countries, to whom the Lord has not 
been efficaciously declared, there waits a 
Probation beyond the grave, longer than 
the present, with as yet unknown means 
of grace operative in it, the effect of which 
may be expected to appear in a universal 
Salvation. 

A good deal has been said, at different 
times, about the impropriety of transform- 
ing the annual meetings of the Board into 
occasions of theological discussion. There 
was never any need of doing that, while 
the original doctrine was maintained on 
which the Board itself was founded. It is 
only the intrusion of the recent speculation 
which has made it needful to leave the 
incidents of money and good feeling, and 
turn to themes of deeper debate. But now 
a searching and an ample theological dis- 
cussion seems to be the very thing for 
which such meetings are particularly im- 
portant; and beyond doubt discussion will] 
appear, and will still reappear, soiong as a 
scheme of opinion presents itself, which to 
multitudes of the friends of the Board ap- 
pears subtle and dangerous, and pregnant 
with consequences injurious to action, to 
conviction, and to character. What is the 
Board for, if it be not to distribute a true 
theology, even the theology of our Lord 
Jesus Christ? Why should it have either 
treasury or officers, or any constituency, 
if there waits beyond the present for those 
to whom it sends its messages, another and 
avaster Probation,in which the various in- 
structions and incentives which are 
brought to us by Christ in this state of be- 
ing are to be exerted, and possibly sur- 
passed, with a more extensive and power- 
ful effect, on those who have passed 
in impenitence through death? It is fair 
to presume that whether men like theolog- 
ical discussion or not, it will not cease in 
the meetings of the Board till the old basis 
of doctrine is returned to, or till the new 
one has got itself established. 

Some who have not largely considered 
the matter may possibly feel that 
we have of late been giving more 
space to the general subject touched in 
this article than it has called for. Let 
it be understood that we have no other 
interest in the matter than has every- 
body else who holds with conscientious 
fidelity to the old and tried system of 
truth. But, no doubt, that truth to us 
seems important. Certainly it ought to. It 
has builded and animated evangelical 
Christendom. It has organized all the 
missionary societies which give luster to 
our age, and which make the Gospel 
familiar to-day on all the continents. It, 
and no fabric of Seminary sentiment or of 
fanciful speculation, presents to us the 
mind and thought of Him who is eternal. 
It is said sometimes, it is intimated even 
in the paper before us, that those who 
resist the recent proposed changes of doc- 
trine do it in fear that the truth as they 
hold it will suffer in consequence. Nota 
bit of it! That truth will stand by its own 
virtue, and God will take care of it. What 
we do fear is being implicated,in any way, 
in giving currency or support to what is 
to us beyond all question a vain imagina- 
tion, which yet involves immortal conse- 
quences. We cannot but think it an 
honorable fear which detains us from 
adding human hypotheses to the words of 
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the Master, and running the risk of al- 
luring men into religious carelessness and 
spiritual indifference by promising oppor- 
tunities beyond the grave, of which He 
who had come from the heavens to the 
earth for our salvation said nothing what- 
ever. Of these things we rightly may be 
afraid; but so far as anything else is con- 
cerned, or so far as the ultimate victory 
of the truth is brought into question, we 
appear to ourselves to stand on the earth 
and to front the heavens with absolutely 
unperturbed hearts. The only anxiety 
which we ever have felt has arisen from the 
seeming lightness of thought, and the 
comparative languor of feeling, with 
which many good men appear to have re- 
garded these matters which are to us 
vital and vast, and surely of immense im- 
portance. 

We do not believe that indifference will 
continue. If it does, it will only illustrate 
afresh the old lesson, which each genera- 
tion seems to be destined to learn for itself, 
how true was the saying of John Selden 
about changes of religion. As we remem- 
ber it, he likened the inauguration of such 
changes to the moving of a stone at the 
top of a staircase. The first moving is not, 
perhaps, easy; but once set in motion the 
stone is not to be stayed in its course till 
it reaches the bottom. If any think that 
the American Board ,by some device of con- 
senting councils,can be moved one separate 
stair in the descent, and left to stay there, 
they ought at least to take useful counsel 
from the example of the Fathers of seven- 
ty years ago. They stopped at the outset, 
and resisted the first downward move- 
ment, when Arianism was invitingly 
preached, and the Gospel was presented 
chiefly as a scheme of beautiful ethics. 
Anybody can see, who has made himself 
familiar with recent discussions in the 
Unitarian conventions at the West, what 
the movement which they resisted, so 
slow and almost imperceptible at first, has 
come to be there in its conclusion. If it 
has not already reached the bottom, in the 
declared readiness of some to receive in- 
telligent and respectable atheists into their 
churches, it cannot surely be a great way 
above that. Itseems, to us at least, wise 
and salutary for the Board to stop where 
it has been and is. Let it wait, at any 
rate, before movement is made, to find 
out how rapidly and how far this airy 
mirage of a future Probation, which has 
lifted itself so temptingly before men, is 
to be transformed, by irresistible logic, 
among those who are attracted to 1t, into 
an alleged Divine scheme for Universal Sal- 
vation. It seems to us entirely certain, 
as Dr. Whiton intimates that some who are 
inclined to it already foresee, that if one 
goes a mile with this hypothesis it will 
straitway compel him to go with it twain. 

Ewe 4 





“GUIDANCE AND DIRECTION.” 


Dr. MorGAN DX says the time has come 
when the sentiment in favor of Church 
Union needs ‘guidance and direction,” 
and he gives it in a sermon before the 
Church Unity Society. As Dr. Dix isa 
man of great vigor of thought, positive- 
ness of conviction, and clearness of ex- 
pression, it will be well to hear what one 
has to say who belongs to that school in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, which is 
supposed to look for unity with the Ro- 
man and Greek Churches rather than with 
the Protestant. 

The ‘‘ guidance and direction” come in 
this way: Dr. Dix tells us first that unity 
to be worth anything must be complete 
and corporate. Schism is a “‘ great sin,” 
‘which naught but deep repentance can 
commend to God for pardon.” So the 
union of good feeling will not meet the 
case. nor any confederation of separate 
sects. Even more, the proposition of 
securing unity by giving conditional ordi- 
nation can never be allowed, for it would 
be admitting that perhaps the sects already 
possess a valid ordination. In a real union 
there must be but one supreme organiza- 
tion. 

This is not very hopeful, and must have 
been doleful doctrine to be presented to 
a Church Unity Society; but more was to 
follow. Dr. Dix then proceeded to repeat 
. the four great principles laid down by the 
Bishops as those which cannot be surren- 
dered and which must be accepted in any 





scheme of Church Union. Dr. Dix thus 
enunciates the Bishops’ terms: 

“1. The Holy Scriptures, as the divine 
revelation to man. 

“2. The Nicene Creed, as the authoritative 
and official statement of their sense. 

“3. The Sacraments, as the instruments 
of connection with the supernatural world. 
‘*4. The Historic Episcopate, as a divinely 
appointed institution for transmitting the 
truth and grace from generation to genera- 
tion, to the end of the world.” 

So Dr. Dix reports the Bishops. But 
union on that basis is hopeless. Why did 
he not repeat the Bishops’ platform in 
their own words? They were brief 
enough: 

“1. The Holy Scriptures, as the revealed 
word of God. 

“2. The Nicene Creed, as the sufficient 
statement of the Christian faith. 

“3. The two sacraments, Baptism and the 
Supper of the Lord, ministered with unfail- 
ing use of Christ’s words of institution, and 
of the elements ordained by him. 

“4. The Historic Episcopate, locally 

adapted in the methods of its administra- 
tion to the varying needs of the nations and 
peoples called of God into the unity of his 
Church.” 
The difference is very serious. Dr. Dix 
has given his own basis and called it the 
Bishops’. The Bishops had nothing to say 
about the Nicene Creed as ‘‘authoritative 
and official.” The Bishops had nothing to 
say about the Sacraments as ‘‘ instruments 
of connection with the supernatural 
world.” The Bishops had nothing to say 
about the Episcopate as ‘‘an instrument 
for transmitting the truth and grace from 
generation to generation.” They had 
Church unity too much at heart to lay 
down these doctrines of one theological 
school in their denomination as a basis for 
the unity of all Christendom. Much less 
would they have gone on, with Dr. Dix, 
to elaborate these principles by denying 
the fundamental doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, and telling us, as he does, that the 
reason for insisting on the Nicene Creed is 
to doaway with ‘‘all private and individual 
interpretations” of the Scriptures, and to 
overthrow the notion ‘‘ that every man is 
competent to interpret the Scriptures” for 
himself. Nor would they have required us 
all to admit that the Sacraments are not 
merely a sign, but ‘‘an effectual sign, con- 
ferring on the rightly disposed that which 
it signifies.” Such a sign partakes of the 
nature of substance. Nor would they 
have said that by the doctrine of the His- 
toric Episcopate they meant, as Dr. Dix 
says he means: “‘the doctrine of the apos- 
tolic succession, than which none is more 
plainly the doctrine of our Church.” 
After saying that, and making that a con- 
dition of union, Dr. Dix may as well roll 
up his flag of truce and unlimber his artil- 
lery again. Indeed, we are not sure but 
he has been firing his guns under his flag 
of truce. 

After this it is of little use to look fur- 
ther. Nothing can be hoped from that 
quarter. Indeed, we begin to think that 
the Church Unity Society selected its 
preacher wittingly, and that it really 
cares for nounion except by submission, 
for we see that its constitution says: 

“Its aim is to remove the prevalent under- 
standing regarding that branch of the 
Church in this land, which claims to hold 
fast to the four marks of unity, as unity 
actually existed in the Apostolic Church, 
namely, steadfast continuance in the Apos- 
tles’ teaching and fellowship, in the break- 
ing of bread and tke prayers.” 

As if there were only one branch of the 
Church in this land which makes that 
claim! 

Yet, in justice to Dr. Dix, we must not 
fail to mention the great concessions for 
the sake of union which he would be willing 
to make. He would consent to have those 
come into the union who do not observe 
the Church feasts, who do not use the 
Prayer-Book, but prefer extemporaneous 


devotions, and who object to the 
sign of the Cross. All this neglect 
he would submit to look upon if 


only those thus disaffected would consent 
to accept apostolical succession, super- 
natural grace in the Sacraments, and to 
yield the right of private judgment in in- 
terpreting the Scriptures. He will waive 
the ritual form if we will accept the ritual 
doctrine. He will have to wait. He does 





not want union, and he cannot have it on 


those terms. Perhaps he will not be sur- 
prised if they are not instantly converted 
to the terms of one who can, in this same 
sermon on unity, talk about the “‘ irrever- 
ence” and “vulgarity” ‘‘to be observed 
in much of the popular American relig- 
ion,” against which his own Church has 
the mission “‘ to act as a breakwater,” and 
who can then ask: 

“Has that mission been fulfilled? Has 
the time come when the witness and exam- 
ple are no longer needed? Is the debate 
finished, have they yielded to our argu- 
ments, and are they ready to repent, and 
abandon their idols, and come to us, with 
the asseveration, ‘ Whither thou goest, I will 
go; thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God’ ?” 

If Dr. Dix talks ‘‘ repent,” and ‘‘ idols,” 


and ‘‘come with us,” the debate 
with him may as well stop. It might pro- 
voke unbrotherly language. His ‘“ guid- 








ance” might run unity off the track. 
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“THE UNITED ORIGINAL SECED- 
EBS.” 


THE history of the evolution of the 
‘‘United Original Seceders” of Scotland 
is one of great interest. The name clearly 
indicates evolutionary processes. It is 
manifest that no sane body of men orig- 
inating a new denomination would give it 
such a complex designation. They might 
call it the Original Church, or Seceding 
Church, or United Church; and each of 
these titles would carry a special signifi- 
cance. Original would mean that other 
bodies were claiming to be the first and 
only Original organization; Seceding 
would mean withdrawal from some other 
body; and United would indicate the com- 
ing together of two or more bodies. But 
how did the complex title, ‘‘ United Ori- 
ginal Seceders” come into existence, and 
which was the original name, ‘‘ Original,” 
‘* Seceders,” or ‘“* United’? Did the Origi- 
nals secede, or the Seceders originate? 
Did the Seceders secede, or the Originals 
unite? Did the United originate or did 
they simply secede? We cannot answer 
these perplexing questions satisfactorily 
by resorting to hypothesis. History alone 
can guide us throug] the maze. 

According to history the Cameronians 
were the first seceders. Were they? Was 
not the Church of Scotland the seceding 
body, rather? Did not the Cameronians 
simply remain true to the anti-Erastian 
principles of the Reformed Church of Scot- 
land, while the majority surrendered 
those principles? If so the original seces- 
sion of the seceders was from the seceding 
Church of Scotland. However this may 
be the body first called Secession Church 
originated in the deposition, in 1733, of 
Erskine and several associates, for protest- 
ing against the right given o heritors and 
elders to ‘‘elect and call,” in‘tead of 
‘‘name and propose” pastors to ‘the 
whole congregation to be approven or 
disapproven.” Deposition is hardly seces- 
sion, but doubtless depos:tion was followed 
by secession and the Associate Presbytery 
was formed. Let this be considered the 
starting-point of the original secession. 

This body of seceders soon got into con- 
troversy over the form of oath adminis- 
tered to burgesses, and a secession of seced- 
ers took place, one body calling itself the 
Associate Synod and the other the General 
Associate Synod, otherwise known as 
Burghers and Anti-Burghers. The Burgher 
and Anti-Burgher seceders lived on side by 
side for seventy years before they again 
became active asseceders. Then the ques- 
tion of the province of civil magistrates in 
religion furnished occasion for differences 
and each synod divided, and the seceders 
called themselves the Original Seceders. 
In 1820 the two main bodies united and 
took the name of United Seceders. 

Five years after the Burgher division 
another secession from the Church of 
Scotland occurred, growing out of the de- 
position of Minister Gillespie for refusing to 
assist in installing a minister over a church 
against the will of the people. This body 
of Relief Presbyterians united with the 
United Original Seceders in 1847, and by 
the process the words ‘‘ Original Seceders ” 
were eliminated, and the United Presby- 
terian Church was the resultant. 

This union, however, did not dispose of 
all the Seceders, Original, United, or other- 





wise. There still remained some calling 





themselves Original Seceders who had not 
entered into the union of 1820. Part of 
these entered the Free Church in 1852, and 
part seceded and have continued the 
United Original title to this day. This 
highly historic body, called the ‘‘ Synod 
of the United Original Seceders,” has four 
presbyteries and thirty churches, quite 
enough for another secession should an- 
other scheme of union be carried out. 

Is this a bit of isolated history? Nay, 
verily. ‘‘Are we not all a lot of split 
P.s,” said a member of the Pan-Presbyte- 
rian Council across the water? ‘ Split 
P.s” also stands for Split Protestants. 


ol = 
“THE ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY.” 


A SOCIETY, under the auspices of Mr. 
George and Dr. Mc Glynn, has recently 
been organized in this city, with this im- 
posing title. ‘‘ Believing that the time has 
come for an active warfare against the 
conditions that condemn so many to de- 
grading poverty, and foster vice, crime 
and greed,” etc., the organizers of this new 
society propose ‘‘to spread, by such peace- 
ful and lawful means as may be found 
most desirable and efficient, a knowledge 
of the truth that God has made ample pro- 
vision for the needs of all men during their 
residence upon earth, and that poverty is 
the result of the human laws that allow 
individuals to claim, as private property, 
that which the Creator has provided for 
the use of all.” Dr. Mc Glynn has repeat- 
edly expressed the opinion that the institu- 
tion of private property in land is simply 
a system of robbery by which the compar- 
atively few dispossess the many of their 
God-given rights, and that to this source 
is to be traced the poverty of this world. 
He proposes to get rid of the poverty by 
destroying its source, and would confis- 
cate all private property in land, without. 
a penny’s compensation to its so-called 
owners. This property is, as he recently 
said, ‘‘the hated thing which is the peren- 
nial and fruitful parent of that horrid pov- 
erty resulting from the injustice of man 
in violating the laws of God.” 

We are in hearty sympathy with any 
movement, whether in this country or 
elsewhere, that reasonably promises to re- 
move or lessen poverty among men, and, 
consequently, its temptations and miser- 
ies. But we do not believe that this . 
‘‘Anti-Poverty Society” or any other 
society based upon its principles, will be 
able to accomplish the task. No such so- 
ciety can, in thisor any other country, 
become sufficiently strong to make itself 
felt as a great social power. Dr. Mc Glynn 
is an eloquent and earnest man; yet the 
fundamental principle with which he starts 
is a mere illusion of his own brain, con- 
trary to the general sense of mankind, and 
not sustained by the Bible in which he be- 
lieves. We assume that he recognizes the 
laws of Moses as being of divine origin; 
and if he will carefully study these laws 
he cannot fail to see that, in the organiza- 
tion and regulation of the Jewish Com- 
monwealth as a political society, this 
‘* hated thing” which he so bitterly de- 
nounces, most abundantly appears, and 
that, too, under the sanction of God. The 
political code of Moses contains ample 
provisions forthe regulation and protec- 
tion of the rights of private property in 
land, but not one provision for the abso- 
lute destruction of these rights. 

It is quite true that a vast mass of pov- 
erty in different degrees exists in this 
world, and has always existed in aH ages 
and countries. This sort of inequality is 
a fact lying upon the very face of God’s 
providence over the world, and, so far as 
we can see, it will remain a fact, resting 
on causes that Dr. Mc Glynn will find 
it impossible to remove. He thinks it 
due to the ‘‘ conditions” of society, and 
these he proposes so to change that there 
will be no poverty in the world, and all 
will be equally rich and equally poor. If 
he will look a little deeper into this prob- 
lem, he will see that ‘“‘ the conditions of 
human nature” the endowments with 
which men are born, and in the exercise of 
which they make the journey of life, are by 
no means equal, but widely different in 
different persons, and that to this differ- 
ence is largely due the diversity in the con- 
dition of men. The race isin ifsnature 








marked by the principle of unity; but that 
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unity sweeps through a wide diversity of 4 
endowments. Both the unity and the di- 
versity are so deeply laid in the very struc- 
ture of things that no reformatory move- 
ments can banish ¢ither from the world. 

The best anti-poverty movement of 
which we can think, is that sensible and 
practical philanthropy which, aside from 
all speculation as to this or that theory re- 
lating to the organization of society, seeks 
to cultivate and improve individual per- 
sons, and to impart to them the habits of 
industry, temperance and economy—in a 
word, to induce them to make the best 
possible use of the powers that God has 
given them. We are quite sure that this is 
the best antidote for poverty and its evils, 
and equally sure that if Dr. Me Glynn’s 
theory were put into practice, the world 
would be much worse off than it is to-day. 

A very large part of the poverty of this 
country, at least, is purely self-induced, 
and would not exist at all but for the hab- 
its of those who are the subjects of it. The 
way to get rid of this poverty is not to re- 
organize society after Dr. Mc Glynn’s plan, 
but to teach individual persons so to live 
that as a natural result, their outward con- 
dition will be made more comfortable. Let 
the sluggard set himself about some law- 
ful industry; let the drunkard lay aside his 
rum-bottle; let the spendthrift save what 
he foolishly spends; in short, let men com- 
ply with the natural conditions of success 
in this life; and, asa rule, they will do 
more for themselves than a thousand Dr. 
Mc Glynnscan do for them by mere ti- 
rades against private property in land. 
They may not become millionaires; but 
they will make a reasonable provision for 
their temporal wants. 

Those who refuse to take this course, 
must, in the very nature of things, reap 
the consequences. This is the law of God’s 
providence, and has been ever since the 
world was made; and in it we observe the 
element of retribution. He who expects 
so to change this social system of this life 
that opposite courses of action will lead to 
the same results, will find himself mis- 
taken. 

— > 
NOTE FROM THE EDITORS OF THE 
“ ANDOVER REVIEW.” 


To THE Eptror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—The leading editorial in the 
last issue of THE INDEPENDENT is entitled 
* Inconsiderate Statements of the Andover 
Review,.”’ The title of the editorial sug- 
ests what the editorial affirms—that the 
editors of the Andover Review, in an arti- 
cle upon “The American Board as a Bor- 
rower of Men,’’ have made unwarrantable 
criticisms upon the policy of the Board 
under its present management. We do not 
ask for the use of your columns in reply to 
your editorial. The statements upon which 
we based our editorial have been called in 
question. We ask for space to show what 
seems to us to be the trustworthiness and 
significance of these statements. 

(1.) In an open letter from Professor Ladd, 
of New Haven, to ex-President Chapin, of 
Beloit College, published in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser of March 3d, Professor 
Ladd said: ‘Secretary Alden has, in private 
conversation, outlined the policy of the 
Board somewhat as follows: the places of the 
rejected candidates from our Congregational 
churches are to be filled by the appointment 
of candidates from the Presbyterian Church, 
on the ground that the latter has an abun- 
dance of young men without scruples on this 
theological tenet (that the fate of all the 
heathen is irrevocably fixed at death), but 
has not an abundance of money; whereas the 
American Board wants the men, but has the 
money.”’ 

The nature of the communication in 
which this statement appeared, and the 
character of the writer, seemed to us to call 
for a denial, if any denial was to be made. 
None had been made at the time of writing 
the editorial in question—nearly a month 
after the publication of the letter. No offi- 
cial denial has yet been made. On the con- 
trary Professor Ladd asks directly, in this 
morning’s Advertiser, ‘‘Is it an official de- 
nial ?’’ and proceeds to reaffirm his original 
statement in these words: ‘‘The statement 
of my letter is not based upon untrustwor- 
thy rumor, but upon the direct and unim- 
peachable testimony of ear-witnesses.”” We 
will only add that the sources of this testi- 
mony were known to us at the time of 
writing. 

(2.) The Report of the Manhattan Associa- 
tion, published about the same date, said: 

‘We learn upon inquiry that students in 


, in gratifying numbers, applying to the 
American Board for appointment.” Of 
whom did the authors of this report make 
their inquiries? We assumed that their 
information was correct, and the fact, to 
which they referred, appearing in conjunc- 
tion with the statement of Professor Ladd, 
was certainly suggestive. We said at the 
time that this report, classing it with 
“‘communications to the press both public 
and private,’’ was “ accepted as representing 
the views of the majority of the Secretaries 
and of the Prudential Committee.” If in 
our use of the word “represented ’’ we did 
an injustice to the majority of the Secreta- 
lies and of the Prudential Committee, we 
withdraw it. We had no intention of charg- 
ing upon them the preparation of the report. 
We stated what was a current fact, that the 
report was accepted as expressing their 
views in common with those of the friends 
of the present management of the Board. It 
seems to us somewhat strained for you to 
characterize the intimation of this statement 
as ‘‘nakedly dishonest.” 

(3.) Under date of March 12th, a writer in 
the Boston Daily Journal, signing himself 
“Common Sense’”’ said: ‘‘ There is a good 
prospect that the Prudential Committee 
will have all the candidates the funds of the 
Board will enable them to send, and with- 
out commissioning any who hold new and 
unhappy speculations. Congregationalists 
not only are offering, but exceedingly prom- 
ising candidates from other denominations. 
Over twenty applications, it is said, have 
come in within two or three weeks.” And 
the writer then quotes from the report of 
the Manhattan Association the statement of 
which we took notice, showing that he con- 
sidered it of some significance in this connec- 
tion. Elsewhere the writer speaks of him- 
self as writing upon the “best authority.” 
We had reason to believe that this writer 
knew upor the very best authority of what 
he affirmed. 

The question, about which we wrote, was 
not as to the number of appointments already 
made from Presbyterian sources, but as to 
what we thought we were warranted in sup- 
posing was to be the policy of the present 
management of the Board in its appoint- 
ments and exclusions. If we find that we have 
been mistaken in regard to the facts which 
prompted our criticisms of this proposed pol- 
icy, we shall take the earliest opportunity 
to acknowledge ourerror. Wesee no reason, 
as at present advised, to modify our criti- 
cisms. If the statement of Professor Ladd, 
as originally made, and as now re-affirmed, 
is to be accepted, that is, of itself, a sufficient 
justification of the article. If the other 
statements quoted are not relevant, what is 
their significance ? 

Very truly yours, 
THE EDITORS OF THE “ANDOVER REVIEW.” 
AN DOVER, MASS., May 6th, 1887. 


We cheerfully give room to the above 
Note from the editors of the Andover Re- 
view, though it has reached us at a rather 
late hour for convenient publication in 
this week’s paper. We do not see that it 
calls for extended discussion or that it sets 
the matter referred to in our article of 
last week in any different light. 

If the letter of Professor Ladd, which 
we have not seen, came to the notice of 
the editors on the 3d of March, a month 
before their Review appeared, why, in the 
interests of courteous prudence, did they 
not find out, in the ample interval, 
whether the remark attributed to Dr. Al- 
den had really been made by him, and if 
made at all, in what sense it should be 
taken? Professor Ladd reported it, it ap- 
pears, not as something of which he was 
personally cognizant, but on the testi- 
mony of some ‘“‘ ear-witness,” a sort of tes- 
timony which is proverbially open to sus- 
picion. #ven as thus stated, it did not 
purport to be reported exactly, but 
‘*somewhat as follows.” It was taken for 
granted, in what we must think to have 
been the controversial eagerness of the 
Andover writers, that if not publicly de- 
nied by him to whom it was ascribed it 
was accepted by him, though at this dis- 
tance it seems quite credible that he may 
not read the Daily Advertiser. No effort 
was made to ascertain whether, if made at 
all, the remark was seriously made, as the 
foundation of an outline of policy, or was 
made in a snood of pleasant banter; 
whether it was a threat, or possibly a 
playful rejoinder to some threat of others. 
On this utterly unsubstantial basis, with 
no attempt to test its solidity, an attack 
was made on a distinguished and exem- 
plary clergyman and officer of the Board, 





Presbyterian Seminaries are at this moment, 


and on the wise and eminent Committee 
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associated with him. It certainly seems 
to us as preposterous a thing as we remem- 
ber to have met; and if the editors think 
that they have bettered their case by their 
defense, we can only regret to be unable 
to agree with them. 

Turning to the matter of the Manhat- 
tan Report, they ask, in a somewhat per- 
emptory tone, not unsuited to the class- 
room, ‘‘Of whom did the authors of this 
Report make their inquiries”? in regard, 
that is, to candidates for appointment to 
missionary service. It would perhaps 
have been better to ask this question be- 
fore they had circulated their Review and 
their tract, for the answer to it would have 
been by no means hard to get. We learn 
that the authors of the Report addressed 
an inquiry to the office in Boston after 
they had learned from other sources, 
several of them, and independent of each 
other, of the wishes and plans of Presby- 
terian students in two or three seminaries. 
To make sure that the information which 
had thus variously come to them was 
either correct or itself needed correction, 
they took pains to find out the exact state 
of the then present facts from those who 
knew. Suppose they had asked fifty 
questions for information on facts, not 
for getting opinions about them, would 
that have justified the editors of the 
Review in describing a long and careful 
Report, dealing with many important 
questions, discussing them from a wholly 
independent standpoint, and with all its 
force inhering in its argument, as being 
‘*accepted as representative of the views” 
of the Boston Committee? Suppose we 
were to ask the present circulation of the 
Andover Review, could that properly be 
construed as committing us to its senti- 
ments? The Andover logic seems a little 
too dexterous in evolving large conclu- 
sions from very small premises, in fact in 
leaping to conclusions with which the 
premises have nothing to do. 

When the editors disclaim any inten- 
tion to do injustice to the majority of the 
Secretaries and the Committee by charac- 
terizing the Report as representative of 
their views, their avoidance of the point 
of our objection to their remark is so 
prompt and agile as to be almost funny. 
What we objected to in it was that it 
seemed to be intended, as undoubtedly it 
was, to lessen any influence which the 
Report might properly have as a paper 
prepared by a number of independent 
pastors, consulting together, and doing 
their own careful thinking on the subject, 
in representing it as proceeding, in effect, 
from the Secretaries and the Committee. 
Perhaps we did not sufficiently estimate 
the damage which might be done to the 
feelings of those gentlemen by having the 
practical authorship of it attributed to 
them. One cannot always bear every- 
thing in mind. At any rate, we said be- 
fore that the suggestion that they had had 
anything to do with inciting the Report, 
or with giving it its substance or form, 
was utterly incorrect; that they had not 
known of its contents till it was published, 
and had not, to our knowledge, afterward 
indorsed it. We added that “‘ any further 
intimation of that kind,” in the face of our 
authorized statement, might be dismissed 
as ‘“‘nakedly dishonest.” That remark 
may be repeated, we think, without detri- 
ment either to truth or to courtesy. 

As to some anonymous writer in the 
Boston Journal, of whom the editors 
speak as if he were somehow connected in 
their minds with the Manhattan Report, 
or with the Board, we know nothing 
about him, and do not quite see why it is 
tried to connect him with the matter. If 
they suppose, however, that he was in 
any way associated with the Report, to 
which it would seem that he made some 


reference, they are as much mistaken as’ 


if they thought that their Seminary build- 
ings had been suddenly dumped into Cen- 
tral Park. 

The general apprehensions which the 
editors express in closing as to the future 
management of the Board may constitute 
a reason for discomfort in their minds; 
but we fail to see that they give any war- 
rant for the specific statements of their 
tract, or that we are in any way concerned 
with them. And as for their final ques- 
tion, ‘‘ If the statements quoted are not 
relevant, what is their significance”? we 





are simply compelled to give it up. Find- 
ing out the significance of’ irrelevant 
statements made by other people is not a 
part of our business in this world. 

Our readers will have had the Note be- 
fore them before they reach what we 
have written, as last week they had our 
article; and we cheerfully leave the whole 
matter to their impartial judgment. 


—————_ a ee 
Editorial Notes. 

Dr. CHARLES S. ROBINSON, of this city, has 
an article in the May number of the Homi- 
letic Review, bearing the following rather 
startling title: ‘‘ Where was the Creator be- 
fore the Creation?” It is clearly a doctrine 
of the Bible, which reason finds no difficulty 
in accepting, that there is a God, one and 
only one Supreme Being, the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament, and that this one God is 
self-existent and eternal, without beginning 
and without end, and that all other forms of 
existence, whether material or non-material, 
are to be traced to him as the products of 
his power. What then about this God “ be- 
fore the creation?”? We do not understand 
the Bible to give any answer to this ques- 
tion other than the fact of his existence as 
the same God that he is after creation. The 
passages referred to by Dr. Robinson mani- 
festly refer to God in creation and after it, 
and not “ before creation.” Reason, leaping 
beyond its own bounds, may ask Dr. Robin- 
son’s question, but plainly it cannot answer 
it. The better way is not to ask the ques- 
tion. It is quite enough to know God as he 
is in creation and after it, without knowl- 
edge of him “before creation.” ‘‘ Where” 
God was ‘before creation,’ what he did, 
and what he did not do, are matters which 
human beings at least must remit to the 
category of those “secret things’’ that be- 
long not unto us, but unto “the Lord our 
God.” The Bible here gives us no light, and 
reason has none to give. Itisa good thing 
in reasoning on the subject of religion, as 
well as upon other matters, to know what 
are the boundaries of human thought, and 
always keep withinthem. If we get beyond 
them, we simply overwhelm ourselves in the 
great deep of our own ignorance. 

THE Rev. E. N. Packard, of Dorchester, 
Mass., in a late sermon in his own church 
stated that the new Andover theology, in 
regard to future probation “is working 
serious injury to the life and activity of the 
churches.’’ The Boston Advertiser, in re- 
ferring to this sermon, says: ‘‘ This is a 
tangible charge, and goes to the root of the 
matter.’’ Permit us to say that no matter 
what the Andover speculators may privately 
think about future probation, they have no 
legal or moral right whatever, as the paid 
teachers of that institution, to spend their 
time and strength, or give their influence, 
public or private, to sustain any ‘“ hypo- 
thesis” other than that which is plainly 
authorized and approved in the Bible. A 
pretty example they are setting to another 
class of ‘‘speculators,’’ sometimes found in 
Wall Street, who do not hesitate to use 
“trust funds” in violation of “law, equity, 
and commercial usage.’”’ Let the Andover 
speculators found and endow a theological 
school of their own if they wish to engage in 
teaching a speculative theology. 


THE Religious Herald, of Richmond, Va., 
has published a series of articles on Religion 
in the Confederate Army, and now comes a 
charming article by the Rev. Wm. W. Lan- 
drum, of Richmond, on ‘“ A Boy’s Recollec- 
tions of Religion in the Federal Army.” 
Young Landrum’s father was pastor of a 
Baptist church in Savannah when General 
Sherman’s army finished the march through 
Georgia. He describes the dreaded approach 
of the Federal Army, and then its strict dis- 
cipline : 

“No rioting nor insult nor sacking nor loud 
and unseemly demonstrations of joy or of hatred 
marred the superb discipline of the conquerors.” 
Yet there was sullenness and humiliation in 
the hearts of all the people. But Sunday 
came. Landrum’s father went to ask if he 
would be allowed to »:veach. He was told 
yes, if he did not preach politics, and that a 
file of men would be there to see that no 
word of politics was offered : 

“A file of men, indeed! They were present, 
to be sure, with glistening bayonets, but the 
unarmed crowd of blue-coats, the press, the 
jam almost to suffocation, in the galleries, fill- 
ing every pew, sitting tailor-fashion flat down 
in the aisles, and covering every inch of avail- 
able space. Look into their faces. They 
are earnest, honest men. Hear them sing. It is 
a worshiping assembly. Why, the majestic 
sweep and swell of that volume of chorusnig 
voices reverberates through the halls of. my 
memory to this hour. No other occasion has so 
uplifted my soul towards Heaven with song—the 
soul of a rebel boy—as the long pent-up thanks 
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givings to God of one thousand ‘ Yankee’ men 
of war in the Savannah Baptist Church.” 

Then he tells of the kindness of those sol- 
diers to his father: how their contributions 
supported the church and the pastor; and 
then how a Federal officer Major Whittle,who 
had been sent to the house to see if a sick Con- 
federate soldier might pass through the lines 
to die at home, knelt and prayed by the sick 
bed for preserved life and mercies on the 
road. Such facts as these convinced the 
boy that the kingdom of Christ is something 
unspeakably higher than the noblest of earth- 
ly republics, and that its citizens are all 
brothers in the Lord. 


THE Massachusetts Railroad Commis- 
sioners have submitted to the legislature 
of that state the result of their investiga- 
tion in regard to the terrible disaster on the 
14th of last March, by the breaking down of 
the Bussey Bridge belonging to the Boston 
and Providence Railroad Company, in con- 
sequence of which a large number of lives 
were lost. The gist of the report is that, 
from first to last, in the building of the 
bridge and in reference to the proper inspec- 
tion thereof, in great things and in small 
things, the company was guilty of the 
grossest negligence, and that to this cause 
the disaster and the ensuing destruction of 
human life are due. The case is clearly one 
of a “ preventable accident”; and such a case 
is in law deemed to be “criminal negli- 
gence,’ for which the party or parties re- 
sponsible for the negligence may be indicted 
and punished. This is a well-settled prin- 
ciple of the common law, and is, moreover, 
incorporated into the statute law of most of 
the states. The managers of the road, some 
or all of them, are, according to the show- 
ing of this report, guilty of such negligence; 
and what ought to be done, for the protec- 
tion and safety of the general public, is to 
indict them on this ground, and then try 
them, and, if the facts as shown by the evi- 
dence shall establish the truth of the 
charge, then to punish them as the law 
directs. An example of this kind would 
teach railroad managers a useful lesson. 


THE Field Civil Code was some weeks ago 
adopted by the Assembly of this state, and 
has ever since been in the hands of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate. The 
Committee has heard elaborate arguments 
both for and against the Code, and, as we 
understand, is ready to recommend its 
adoption by the Senate. It hesitates to make 
its report because the consideration of the 
report will take so much of the Senate’s 
time. This strikes us as a singular and un- 
reasonable ground for hesitation. The 
Senate might safely dispose of the question 
by adopting the Code at a single session; 
and certainly two or three sessions are 
abundantly sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses. The simple truth is that the Senate 
must adopt this Code, if at all, mainly on 
the credit of the distinguished lawyers who 
spent eight years in preparing it. The 
Senate could not in a year’s time so. master 
this Code as to become a perfect judge of 
either its merits or demerits. All codifi- 
cation of the law must in the outset be 
largely a matter of faith in the codifiers, 
who are selected on account of their eminent 
fitness for the work. The wise course is to 
adopt the Field Civil Code, and let it go into 
effect; and its defects, so far as it has any, 
will be discovered in a short time by the use 
of the Code, and can easily be corrected by 
legislative amendment, as.they shall be dis- 
covered, 


THE St. Paul Pioneer Press, in comment- 
ing on the Inter-State Commerce Law re- 
cently enacted by Congress, says: ‘The 
short-haul clause, introduced to satisfy a 
fanatic, is directed against the beneficent 
bounty of nature. It can never be other than 
a dead letter or a common curse.” The 
clause referred to, occurring in the fourth 
section of the law, makes it unlawful for 
any common carrier subject to the provisions 
of the law, ‘‘ to charge or receive any greater 
compensation in the aggregate for the trans- 
portation of passengers or of like kind of 
property, under substantially similar cireum- 
stances and conditions, for a shorter than 
for a longer distance over the same line, in 
the same direction, the shorter being in- 
cluded in the longer distance.’’ The question 
which is undergoing discussion all over the 
country, relates to the construction of this 
clause; and it will not be settled until the 
courts, and especially the Supreme Court of 
the United States, get hold of the clause and 
determine what it means ang whether it 
means anything. <A law that leads to such 
conflicts of opinion in the popular mind, and 
that in some réspects stultifies itself, ought 
never to be placed in the statute book. We 
anticipate that the next Congress will see 
ample occasion for amending the short and 
long haul clause of the Inter-State Commerce 
Law, or repealing it altogether. 





.. William Euclid Suni in a letter to 
The Tribune, of this city, proposes that a 
World’s Fair be held in 1892, in commemora- 
tion of the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America. Mr. Youug is 
about four years late with his proposal. 
THE INDEPENDENT began to agitate this 
question in 1883, publishing interviews with 
King Alfonso, the Duke of Veragua (the di- 
rect descendant of Columbus), Sefor Caste- 
lar and others, and articles by the leading 
historians, scholars, and legislators of this 
country. On the 24th of February we pub- 
lished an article giving an account of the 
steps taken by Congress toward holding a 
World’s Fair in Washington in 1892. The 
project will, undoubtedly, be carried 
through. The “ Sociedad Columbina,” to 
which Dr: Curry refers in his article on an- 
other page, is stimulating Spain to enter 
upon similar plans of celebration. The 
anniversary of this momentous event in the 
world’s history will not be neglected. 


..Our Cleveland correspondent incident- 
ally stated that ‘‘ Cincinnati had fifty less 
churches than it had thirty years ago;’’ 
“the Church exists there by sufferance. It 
has lost control of the city.’”’ This has 
brought Cincinnati to the front in defense 
of herself, and we are bound to say she 
makes a pretty good defense. The Jowrnay 
and Messenger shows, in her behalf, that 
whereas she had 88 churches in 1857 she has 
210 in 1887, an increase in the thirty years of 
122, This is not quite fair, however, as it in- 
cludes suburban churches. Our correspond- 
ent did not speak of the ‘‘churches supported 
by the people of Cincinnati,” but of the 
churches in Cincinnati. 


..The meetings of the General Assem- 
blies are approaching, and the question of 
union between the Northern and Southern 
Presbyterians is more and more discussed. In 
the Southern Church overtures favorable to 
union have been sent up from the Presbyte- 
ries of St. Louis, Red River, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, and the Synods of Missouri and Ar- 
kansas. In favor either of co-operation or 
closer relations with that Assembly are the 
Synod of Alabama, and the Presbyteries of 
St. Johns, Dallas and the East Alabama. Op- 
posed to any action on the subject are the 
Presbyteries of Florida, Winchester and 
Central Texas. We think there will be no 
advance made this year. 


..Last Sunday the hotel bars and the 
saloons in this city were all closed. No liquor 
was to be had. It was the most abstinent 
Sunday the city has seen since the Dutch 
settled New Amsterdam. The Mayor had 
ordered the law against Sunday selling en- 
forced, but the bars enforced it of their own 
free will, to show how odious the law was. 
We did not notice anything odious about it. 
Indeed, it seemed like an uncommonly well- 
behaved Sunday, such as we would like to 
see every week. We rejoice in it. 


..Senator Reagan, of Texas, who is a 
fanatic in the matter of railway regulation, 
is in a towering rage because the Inter-State 
Commerce Commissiof has suspended the 
short and long clause in the fourth section 
of the law, and threatens terrible things 
against the Commission at the next session 
of Congress. We think that the Commis- 
sion has exceeded its powers, and also that 
Congress did a very unwise thing in enact- 
ing the section. 


.. The venerable Dr. Shaw, of Rochester, 
who has been the pastor of the Brick church 
of that city for the last forty-seven years, 
and will be eighty years of age, if he lives 
till next August, at a recent meeting of the 
Presbytery of Rochester, told his fellow 
presbyters that it had always been his habit 
to preach written sermons, occupying about 
thirty minutes in the work of preaching 
them, and writing them over twice. 


..Mr. Wanamaker’s proposal to insti- 
tute asystem of profit-sharing with his em- 
ployés is a step in the direction of sympathy 
between capital and labor that might be an 
example to others. We are interested to 
hear that Cardinal Gibbons has been making 
a special study of associations in France in 
which employers and employed are united to 
their mutual profit. Old Laurence Sterne 
was right: ‘‘ They do these things better in 
France.” 


..The question of legislative restraints 
upon the liquor traffic is increasingly becom- 
ing one of the great issues before the people. 
Politicians and political parties may as well 
understand that they cannot dodge this 
issue, nor by any system of trickery hood- 
wink the people in regard to it. The matter 
involved has taken a strong hold upon the 
public mind. 


....The Rev. A. Liwy, who has written 
to The Scottish Review an article trying to 
show that the Moabite stone is a fraud, is 
utterly unknown in palwography, and is 





perfectly wild in his ideas. There is not one 
particle of reasonable doubt of the authen- 
ticity of that most valuable monument, and 
not a living scholar questions it. 


..Itis estimated that the common law 
contains no less than two million rules, each 
independent of every other, scattered 
through judicial reports in England and in 
this country, and lying, of course, in a 
hodge-podge condition. This one fact is 
sufficient to show that codification is a very 
sensible thing to be done. 


....-Attorney-General Garland says that 
he is tired of politics, and that assoon as the 
present term of President Cleveland is 
ended, he intends to come to this city and 
engage in the practice of law. He has not 
been a conspicuous success in his present 


position. What he would be as a lawyer in 
this city time only could tell. 


..The friends of temperance, especially 
in the Northern and Western states, should 
remember that no temperance reform in any 


form is practicable with the Democratic 
party in power. The political ascendency of 
that party means the ascendency of the rum- 
power. 


.... Through the influence of the W. C. T. 
U., of Delaware, bills have been passed by 
the legislature prohibiting the sale of im. 


pure literature and making scientific tem- 
perance instruction compulsory in all public 
schools. 
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TWENTY-FIVE cénts per year forlllustrated Monthly. 
Jervis, N-¥. with Elegant Chromo Sunbeams, Port 
Jervis, N ea 


No Opium in Piso’s cure for Coompption. Cures 
where other remedies on. 2% cents.—Ez. 


FARM LOANS. 


MESSRS. LEBOLD, FISHER & Co., of Abilene, Kan., 
have an advertisement in our financial columns to 
which we direct the attention of those of our readers 
who may desire to invest their funds at a satiee rate 
of interest than o* gg in the East. Messrs. 
Lebold, Fisher & Co n established many 
years in one of the best ph of Kansas for loaning 
money upon improved farm property, and state that 
no customer of theirs has ever lost a dollar through 
| x investments. Their farm loans are secu 








reader of THE 
circulars giving full partioulaes of their manner of 
doing business. 


‘TRON ROOFING. 


THEC ee pm Cc orrugating Company, of C tactayet, 
e it as a favor if any reader of THE 





THE KANSAS INVESTMENT Co. 


THE above company offer Eastern Investors favor- 
able a for sheen funds at from six to eight 
le in Boston or New York, 


Kaneas offers great fac facilities for ~ 5. ppactes —— 
ata large rate of Fee upon excel 

They have a cash capital of $100,000 and will be glad is 
send their descriptive circulars with references to any 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT who may address them 
either at Topeka, Kansas, or at 151 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


FORT GRISWOLD-ON-THE-SOUND. 


THE Fort Griswold House, at New London, Conn., 
stands in the front rank of New England’s favorite 
pt egy 3 resorts. a three large Saene-ceemne, @ 


above it presents an nimated and ae eget ap- 
peevenen, the New York steamers passi. w ithina 
rods of the hotel, and a Solas a _— anchor- 


age for national war r shi 
all quarters. It o; une ame send at at once to Mat- 
thews & Pierson, > tereevant House, New York, before 
that date, for illustrated tnt —Express. 


DAKOTA GUARANTEED INVEST- 
MENTS. 

THE Le —y Investment Geom any, of Grand Forks, 
Dakota, who have pee ly m known to us for 
several years, offer their seven per cent. Guaranteed 
Virst J ortgage farm loans, made upon improved 
property in M nenota, and Dakota. Grand Forks is 
situa in the celebrated Red River Valley of Da- 
kota, and the loans of the Dakota investment Com- 

y are icularly made in the six Red River Val- 


e yachts from 





vestment Com sanpen y, will sone to any one of our readers 
maps with full information in regard to their meth- 
ods —h. doing business and references to their former 
cusi 





“How TO GO WEST. 


IT follows as a matter of course that if a porea 
would take the most desirable route from the st to 
the West, one coming from the West to the East 
should take the same route. The Michigan Central 
offers so many attractions that a traveler need not 
hesitate for a moment but can have his bag; gage 
checked and buy his ticket, since the Inter-State Co’ 
merce Act went into effect, and patronize the Michigan 
Central. The route carries one alongside of the 
Niagara River, crossing the same on the wonderful 
Cantilever Bridge, the first and only bridge of its kind 
in — hy 4 ullt by the Michigan Central, giv 
passe iD crossing one of the most magnificent a 
elightful views in the world. From Buffalo going 
west mete e runs throug RGaneda om over the Canada 


the end of his journe 


and all New _England points. 


AN INDEXED ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


THE Continental Publishing Company of Chtpage 
have rende! a en service te to that portion of t 
human family embraced within the limits of the 
United States, ay Oe the Wem of Rand, Mc y 
Cc f the World,” One won- 








last 1, ‘before A oa aes pose one 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. frthis “Ata “Atlas” the in fact 


1 changes, are to the the pres- 
on year, and it itisa work that ein be in the bands 
of every intelligent pe: Address the Continental 
—s Company, y, Chicago, IL, for descriptive cir- 





IMPROVEMENTS IN NEW YORK. 
O’NEILU’s GREAT Fancy Goops STORE. 


THE steady and rapid progress of business in the 
City of New York ts shown almost every week by 
some new and startling improvements in real estate. 
At one time it isa mammoth insurance company pre- 
senting to the commercial world a pile of stone and 
marble covering a whole acre of ground inthe very 
center of trade. At ariother, a great banking house 
occupies nearly equal space, where a hundred million 
of dollars in “Securities” may be safely stored 
for daily sales, or lodged as security for daily 
loans, made in the regular course of business, 
On another block good buildings are torn dowh te 
give room for the immense and rapidly growing btisi- 
ness of some great “ Exchange” where our solid men 
meet in the daily transactions of business. On an- 
other block an immense dry goods structure is built 
where soon are found from one to two thousand 
clerks and others, constantly employed, and where 
millions upon millions of dollars in merchandise are 
sold and scattered hence, to all parts of the country. 

Messrs. H, O’Neill & Company, the great fancy 
goods house on Sixth Avenue, this city, are now, as 
theowners of the entire frontage property on that ave- 
nue between Twentieth and Twenty-first Streets, 
making the latest real-estate improvement. For 
many years they have owned and occupied more than 
one-half of this large piece of property; and now, the 
lease of the balance having expired, the whole prop- 
erty on the front of that block has come into their 
possession for their own use. On this ground 
they propose to erect a few buildiag which, ex- 
tending from Twentieth Street to Twenty-tirst Street 
including the property now occupted, will be by far 
the largest and most imposing busistess structure on 
that great avenue of trade. The business of this 
firm has been steadily increasing for many years, and 
its establishment is now well known and visited in 
pleasant weather by tens of thousands daily, from 
this city and vicinity, and by others from every part 
of the country. It is already one of the largest and 
most attractive business structures in New York, 
and when the new building is completed and con- 
nected, as it will be, with their present establishment, 
it will, indeed, far exceed in its proportions, any 
similar establishment in that thriving section of New 
York. Any reader of THE INDEPENDENT who has 
never seen the immense and popular store of H. 
O'Neill & Company, in its present proportions, cover- 
ing as it now does, some thirteen, and when com- 
pleted will cover eighteen lots of ground, will do well 
now to call there if only to see one of the greatest 
combination sights in the city, viz., a throng of people, 
embracing thousands of the best known residents of 
New York, and the other great attractions in rich 
fancy goods which are there exhibited. Such a show 
of beautiful fabrics and wonderful treasures in the 
department of millinery and other lines of seasonable 
fancy goods, are enough to make almost any one will- 
ing to pay an admission fee for the sight-seeing privi- 
lege enjoyed. On account of the alterations proposed 
sweeping reductions wi!] be made in every department. 
Taking this fact into consideration, every purchaser 
will feel perfectly satisfied that the time and money 
was well spent in a trip to © O'Neill's. 

Beet. 64 FEST, SUREST,—If you a 
ped wr Indigestion and Dys sla, take “ DIGES. 

TLIN’ ” Recommended by Physicians as the best. 
A uick and sure cu a $1 Pco, bottle — by Drug- 
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MINNESOTA MORTGAGE LOANS. 


THE First National Bank at Anoka, Minn., have an 
advertisement in our financial columns to which the 
an ~ ah of would-be inv rs 

ested. Anoka, Minn..is situated a short distance above 
St. Paul, and ‘e in the most delightful farming coun 


erefore in 
this vicinity are superior i that account, as the in- 
terest is generally promptly paid. The First National 
Bank has had for a great many years successful expe- 
brary yt placing jirst mortgage loans, and they are 
enabled to secure from six to eight per cent., depend- 
ing ——- upon the size of the loans. Our sub- 
scribers are requested to write to them if they have 
any investments of this c pe ewer ad to make. 


MRS. CLEVELAND'S HOUSE-CLEAN- 


From National Tribune, May 5th, 1887. 

Pyles 9 Cuaret sae mee — s box of James 
e’s Pearline for use e 8) ouse-cleaning at 
ed Top,” the suburban residence of the President. 

She has done i 80 oom the recommendation of Sinclair, 

the White steward, who found that it was the 

thing to use oalnee all others for ail cleaning purposes 

at the Executive aes l 


IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


THE vow Erpiand Mortgaye and Inv wontment, Come- 
y, of Des Moines, lowa, has a cash oO} - 
and offers to investors Guaranteed Mort. ~" 


emselves, which are secured by first mo: jages de- 
posited with the American Loan and Trust y; 
of this city. These draw six per cent. inter = 
have been largel saben by m sav! 
and general inv The company offer cxcellent 
references, and ond be glad to correspond with any 
one who has money to — 


WROUGHT-IRON FENCE. 


THE Van Dorn Iron Works at Cleveland, Ohio, are 
acturing a wee fence which combines 


qualities, and who would not, would do well to write 
tothe Van era een Works ‘and as relht ‘or = 
Og" on 


fence to any pa 
—- that it would seem pre nominal to the pur- 
chaser. 





DULUTH. 


DULUTH, situated at the extreme western point of 
Lake Superior, the eastern terminus of the an 
Pacitic Katlroad, has emer; rom its newness and is 
becoming a city. itis Browing very rapidly, and the 
chances for investment in real estate payin - V4 
tage, are very great. eee 


b porreaponden: 
essrs. mith % Jackson, of Duluth, Minn., are 
extensive Saaers in real estate, .. i make a spe- 
farey 4 in dealing in pine and iron | real es 
tute in and near the city of Duluth. the a Duluth 
offers at the present time grew at attractions to la- 


rs 
Jackson will pay peetiouee attention to parties liv- 
the East, =< SO) py d correspondence. Real 





tate is in 
nities for mating Saying investments are many. 





LIEBIG CO’S ARNICATED BETSACE 
of Wiseh Has Hase} Me relieves postetiet at wafer, 


a 
ye his celebrated Sork we 
eving fe: 
penser 3 peiriods. It wards J of the suffering 
any ay interfering - AA B--, 
Invaluable ins many of the commoner disease? 
of Women.—Advt. 
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UPHOLSTERY. 
SILK, SATIN, PLUSH, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS 
AND CURTAIN MATERIALS 


Newest and most fascinating colors, 


PRINTED CRETONNES, 


for Country residences, 
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Financial. 


THE DEBT OF ENGLAND. 


THE Tribune, of this city, makes the fol- 
lowing interesting statement in regard to 
the public debt of England: 

“England’s national debt two centuries 
ago was something over 33,000,000. At the 
close of the American Warua century later it 
had risen to $1,215,000,000, and when the Na- 
poleonic wars ended it exceeded #4,300,000,000. 
Even when the Crimean War had been 
fought, the aggregate had shrunk to 4,040,- 
000,000; and from that period the reduction, 
while very slow, has been uninterrupted. 
When the National Debt bill was passed in 
1883, the expectation of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was that in twenty years $865,- 
000,000 would be paid off by the operation 
of the new sinking fund. Under a settle- 
ment effected by Sir Stafford Northcote in 
1875, the annual charge or expense of the 
debt was fixed at $140,000,000, and the process 
of moderate debt reduction under easy con- 
ditions was carefully regulated. The re- 
vised system sanctioned four years ago pro- 
vided for an extension of the series of termi- 
nable annuities, whereby the rate of debt- 
paying was materially accelerated. The 
debt at present amounts to $3,710,000,000, the 
reduction during the last decade exceeding 
$150,000,000. This result, while insignificant 
in comparison with American achievements 
in debt-paying, has justified the predictions 
of the financiers who have devised a gradual 
and easy process of reduction. Two princi- 
ples have been generally accepted in Eng- 
land as fundamental in national finance. 
The first is that each generation must pay as 
it goes, settling the bills for every new ,war 
itself and not heaping up burdens for the 
future; and the second is that national debts 
must be steadily scaled down, and that the 
process of reduction must never be inter- 
rupted.” 

Far the larger part of this debt, like the 
debts of the great nations in Europe, was 
mainly contracted in paying the expenses 
of war. The debt of the United States, 
which is being rapidly paid off, is due to the 
same cause. Nearly all of it was contracted 
during the war of the Rebellion. When 
peace as between nations shall become the 
established rule, and the settlement of 
international difficulties shall be accom- 
plished by arbitration, war will be super- 
seded, and there will be no occasion for 
huge standing armies. Fighting, besides 
being awfully destructive of human life, 
is always a very expensive business. 

- —— a —_—__——— 


BANK STOCKS. 


BANK stocks are considered as safe,and as 
certain of securing adequate dividends as 
any inyestments the market affords. It 
is for these reasons that men of the mid- 
dle class who have worked for their mon- 
ey and now want their money to do hon- 
est work for them; well-to-do farmers who 
seek a ‘‘ crop” that is not dependent on 
rain or shine; young men who believe that 
an ounce of investment is worth a pound 
of speculation—it is for these reasons that 
such men form a large proportion of the 
stockholders of our banks. They invest 
their money incorporations that are safe, 





with managements that are sound, and 
fér dividends that are sufficient. 

The great trouble lies in the lack of op- 
portunity for purchasing. There can be 
very little speculation witha thing that 
has real tangible value, and so the sales of 
bank stocks are comparatively infrequent 
except when settlements of estates are 
made, or stocks are sold by those whose 
“speculations” in other stocks have turned 
out disastrously. 

Purchasers of bank stocks must pay 
their full value, estimated upon certain 
items well known to investors. Holders 
are content to draw their 4 per cent., 
5 per cent., and sometimes 6 per cent. div- 
idends yearly. So it is that for weeks 
scarcely a share changes hands, and, again, 
as in the settlement of the late Mr. Wil- 
letts’ estate, hundreds of shares are thrown 
upon the only too eager market in a single 
day. Theaccompanying table will be of 
interest to our readers, showing the actual 
prices paid during the last three months: 


Feb. March. April. asia a 
Ee 177% «15 17644 
American Exchange.145 146 145% ro 
Butchers & Drovers’ .161 16544 


Broadway ............ 260 270 ha 275 
Central National... ..125 me at 140 
Chemical............. 2725 127 130 
re 318g RBG CCAGti«#‘tj) 
ee ee 136 104% =««i140 
Commerce............ 174% «C£«2176 178% =: 180 
Continental........... .. 12155 - 130 
East River.... ....... 18% 118% oa a 
Fourth National......144 1464 146% #£=9448 
Ba itcrgdcivsecees «: 158 153% - 
Fifth Avenue......... 625 on 
GI avicdscecvesses 20844 
German American... .110 
Germania............. 219 
Greenwich............ 114% 
PD odor cn svncesee 1 
Importers & Traders’s15 a ‘a 330 
atin snatnthcnonea 13% #£«4WMi 140 “e 
Leather Manuf’c’trs’.208 20814 - 212 
Manhattan....... .... 162 6a 1614 165 
occ acremenan 1634 165 ie 165 
Mechanics’............ 167 16944 174 
Mechanics & Traders1514 a ia 
Mercantile............ 140% “a 147 
Merchants’............ 139% 139 150 
Metropolitan.......... 31 38 54 
Murray Hill.......... 200 260 
p Terr TT oe M06 «147 1484 
Be tscenesactnas 210 aa 215 
New York Nat. Ex...126 Pm 1% 18 
Ninth National....... .. 134 - s 
North American..... .. 1264 1264 128 
North River..........125 oe ae 
SIs Sites cscssed. as 191% 191% 
ee 158 és 150% 
ike cas cc concede 176 a 180 180 
ER ican ctnmonewc 108 110 ~ 115 
Republic.............. 136 140 13944 
PE sits cccsccceccss 113% - wi 
Shoe & Leather....... 1364 os es ‘ia 
St. Nicholas.......... 119 we ws 125 
State of New York...133 ‘a is 150 
Tradesmans’.......... _— * - 108 
Western. Just orgn'd . 7 1606¢C—=#«#“ 
Sa 


MR. ATKINSON'S FIGURES. 


Mr. ATKINSON recently delivered an ad- 
dress to workingmen at the Central Labor 
Lyceum in Boston, in which he presented 
to them a yard of cotton cloth, stated the 
different parties concerned in its produc- 
tion, and showed what they respectively 
received therefor. Assuming the correct- 
ness of his figures, we at once see that 
capitalists engaged in the manufacture of 
cotton cloth are not the awful oppressors 
of workingmen that they are represented 
to be by the Knights of Labor. 

The estimated yearly production of a 
cotton mill, with a capital of $1,000,000, 
is, according to Mr. Atkinson, 17,500,000 
yards worth $1,100,000. If the times are 
good, the owners of the mill get $60,000 as 
their share for the production. The cotton 
growers, the dealers in mill supplies, etc., 
get $85,000 as their share. The states get 
$15,000 in the way of taxes. The laborers 
employed in the production of the cloth 
get the remainder, which amounts to 
$940,000. 

Here is a sum of $60,000 annually on an 
invested capital or $1,000,000 which goes 
to the capitalists, and which is but a frac- 
tion of a cent oneach yard of cotton cloth 
produced. This certainly does not look 
as if the capitalist was the oppressor of 
the poor workingman. The capitalist 
surely cannot afford to give his time to 
the business, invest his capital therein, 
and take all the risks incident thereto, 
with a less annual return than $60,000. A 
less return would afford them no adequate 
motive for embarking in the business at 


all. He could do better with his money . 


by loaning it on bond and mortgage, and 








if he should d6 so, then the laborer would 
be without employment, and, conse- 
quently, without wages. 


— — 


TIFFANY & CO., AND THE LABOR 
KNIGHTS. 


A Member of the firm of Tiffany & 
Co., of this city, states, as follows, 
the reason why that firm has taken its 
present position in regard to the Knights 
of Labor: 

“We had men with us who had been in our 
employ for thirty years. They had received 
good wages and we had never had any trou- 
ble with them. They went out with the ut- 
most reluctance. That we knew perfectly 
well. But they went. That was the impor- 
tant fact. It was made perfectly evident that 
the Knights of Labor controlled our em- 
ployé’s toa greater extent than we. Now, 
we are business men, and have our capital 
invested. We cannot afford to let anybody 
conduct our affairs but ourselves. And we 
propose to control. If we cannot, we will 
close our doors. That is all there is of it.’ 

This is the position for all employers to 
take. So long as they yield to the demands 
of the Knights of Labor, who, in justice 
and rizht have nothing to do with their bus- 
iness, they, in effect, encourage these 
Knights to make further demands. Adopt 
the rule of excluding them from employ- 
ment, and firmly adhere to it, and work- 
ingmen will speedily learn that their in- 
terests are not to be promoted by becom- 
ing Knights of Labor. We know of a firm 
in this city engaged in tin manufactures, 
that has for years acted upon this rule; 
and that firm has never had any trouble 
with its employés. Not one of them be- 
longs to any labor organization. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE demand for money has been quite 
moderate throughout the week, from 
mercantile as well as speculative quarters, 
and a condition of greater ease has been 
developed in the local market from the 
large disbursements that have been in 
progress since the first of the month. The 
monetary situation 1s in a healthy condi- 
tion, while money is in good supply at 
comparatively easy rates, and borrowers 
have no difficulty in securing their needs, 
almost upon their own terms. The rates 
of domestic Exchange on New York at 
Boston and Chicago indicate that easier 
conditions prevail in those centers, which 
are likely to result in the shipment of cur- 
rency hither, while at other important 
centers through the West and South rates 
remain at a premium. Call loans at the 
Stock Exchange an _ bankers’ balances 
have been available at 3}@5 per cent., 
which are the extremes, the closing rate 
being 44 per cent. There have been fair 
offerings of commercial paper, with a 
moderate demand from local buyers. 
First-class indorsed bills, with sixty or 
ninety days to run, have been taken at 5 
per cent. discount, four months at 5}@6, 
and good single-named paper at 54@6}. 

STOCK MARKET. 

The trading in the stock market during 
the week was spasmodic and irregular, 
while fluctuations were limited to narrow 
margin. In the early part of the week the 
market was tame and almost wholly under 
the influence of manipulation, while the 
trading was confined chiefly to the opera- 
tions of the room traders. Later on a 
strong upward tendency was developed 
which was attributed to the covering of 
shorts. Fort Worth and New England 
have been prominent features in specula- 
tion, and the rest of the list has fluctuated 
in sympathy with the movements of these 
stocks. Much interest is manifested in the 
impending contest for the control of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, as many 
of the stockholders are dissatisfied with the 
present management, and desire to see it 
established on a different basis. The quo- 
tations for the week were as follows: 


May 7th. oon. “et Se 
Adams Express....... ........ 13 M4 M3 OMB 
LS EE 2,250 B8iG «Bh BTIG 
Alton & T. H. pf............... 100 8675 rb) 5 
American Ex..............000+ 22 15 1 15 
A., T. & Santa Fe............. 2,578 11134 109% 111K 
Atlantic & Pacific. ........... 2,536 15% 1854 18% 
Beech Creek pf................ 6 0C«*SYS 75 75 
BD Bi, Bes BE. ccescvcsceceess 10 11 101 101 
Buff., Roch. & P............... 839 «7g «OT 72 
Cameron. Coal............ .... S00 BE GAG 
Can. Southern................. 13,510 62% OE 61% 
Canadian Pacific.............. 2.510 6534 (64 64 
isdcscroteddecose 125 55 EG 











Chi. & Ind. C. R.... 
Chi. & I. C. R. pf. 

















COE, BM, Wi. FE. cccccccccccees 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy........... 


©., 9.& Bb. P.. BE..ccccccccccece 
Chi., RB. 1. & Pac.......ccccceee 


Cin., L., St. L. & C.. 
Cin., Ham. & Day.. 





Be Gag S © Ti cccccccscccccccscce 

Colorado Conl............sss00s 23,19 49% 4734 48% 
Gab, BH. V. & Bab...ccccccccces 202% 32% We 315% 
Col. & Hock. V............00005 6563 4G «451g 4g 
CE ccncsceccccsccesee 5,460 864g BBG Bg 
Bek, & TIBBGIR. 0 cc.cccccccecees 4,019 10434 1036 10346 
ee 29,905 137% 1363¢ 136% 
Be Bs BR. By. Woe cccccsicesccce 500 «218% 2H 
Bs BB De ccccsccveccsccccecs 125 Sig Wye WK 
ek eer 3,567 OG MCN 
Dub. & Sioux C... 82 82 $2 
SB. F. V8 @a-ccee 1873 sy 18 13% 
E. T. V. & G. Ist pf... cooce 100 5 uy% = 
B. BP. Vs & @ BB yb......ccccece 1006 5 5 258¢ 
Bovane. & T. H..... .ccccsccccce 100 DE HG OMG 
Ft. W. & Den. City............. 48,802 62g 4356 61% 
GEE BE OP WF cc ciscccvcesesce 10,001 =16% «16 16 
TRRRITINIE. .cvrvvcccccccccccces “uM 6 5 16 
Tilinois Central................ 1,320 13536 133% 135% 
ee 64 24 pa) 
Joliet Steel Co...........sec00s 100 GS «61818 
Kingston & Pem............... 5.701 45 45 45 
Bae TNS B W....0-cccccccceee 207% 2 3 
Lake Erie & W. pf 5 O% 5 5044 
BD Banc nncoccedectocces 96 9544 
Long Island....... 96 % 
Louis and Nash.. 6814 6736 
Louis., N. A. & C 64 61 


Manhattan con................ 
Maryland Coal................ 
BER. B CRAP occ cccccevccccccce 


py A ere 
Missouri Paciftic............... 





Norfolk & West. pf.... ....... 3,160 524 514 52 
Northern Pacific.............. 11473 304 =O 
North. Pacific pf............... 4,213 62 6156 6156 
EE ENED isvesistcscecisess se 


Ont. & Miming. .........c00 0006 
Oat. B Wester R. 0... ccccccceee 


Peo., D. & E........ 
+Phil. & Reading... 
Phila. Gas. Co...... 
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+Texas a ge #8 


est. 
Wheeling & LE 1470 6 

Full assessment paid. + Assented. + Th rd As- 
Pk paid. 


U. 8. BONDS. 


The market for Government bonds was 
steady with a fair investment demand. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 


if ist ee a ceteteall 10834 | 
red 


o tor, oo 

Three Per cents.. 
Currency 6s, 1895 .. 
Currency 6s, 1896 
Currency 6s, 1897 





Currenc y 68, 
Gusveney 6s, 1899 
BANK STATEMENT. 

The statement of the New York City As- 
sociated Banks, issued on Saturday last, 


showed a decrease in the reserve of #2, nny . 
325. The surplus now amounts to $4,522 


600. The changes in the averages showed - 


an increase in loans of $4,808,400, a de- 
crease in specie of $777,500, a decrease in 
legal tenders of $603,000, an increase in 
net deposits of $4,947,300, and a decrease 
in circulation: of $45,300 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


se foreign exchange market was with- 
out feature. On Monday the 
mess e rates for sterling were reduced 4 
cent. on the pound, but bee were restored 


on Tuesday and remained unchanged dur- 


ing the rest of -the- week. On-Saturday, 
actual business was done at $4.86@$4. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


(601) 21 








for 60-day bills, $4.874@$4.874 for demand, 
$4.874@$4.88 for cable transfers, and $4. 
@$4.85 for commercial bills. Continen 
was dull. Francs were quoted at 5.198@ 
5.182 for long, and 5.164@5.16} for short; 
Reichsmarks at 954 G954 and 95$@95i, and 
Guilders at 404 and 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, New YORE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA AND 
ALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


ee orders forall! caaadien Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain ma Treland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Issé Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY EUROPE AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST IND 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., London —y end. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


Nassau St., corner of Wall. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 
IN 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 


Address J, H. SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn, 


NOTICE. 

THE Winsted National Bank, located at Winsted, in 
the State of Connecticut, is closing up its affairs. ‘all 
note-holders and others, ‘creditors of said Association 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes and 
other claims against the Association for payment. 

HOS. M. CLARKE, President. 

Winsted, Conn., April, 12th, 1587. 


wet dh 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


SMITH & JACKSON, 
DULUTH, MINN. BROKERS IN 
R rE AL ESTAT 


E AND MINERAL LAN ‘DS, 


the city of Duluth. Particalay attention 
puid to non-residents and correspondence solicited. 


6% and 8% MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
W. S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St. Paul, Minn, 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated in the best rtions of Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also mortgages on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address, 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 
es Moines, Ia,; 

Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row, N 

Edward Forsythe, 703 Walnut Street. Phila. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
865 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
ms collected. We have a very large list of property 

St. Paul and its environs. eferences: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German- 


American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Western Mortgages. Get the Best. 
T. B SWEET, Pres., Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
sl — MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 
loan made ts carefull indpocted by an expe- 
a pe sent from the office of the Compan 
ft: a commission. His 
meee. with the loan, are care- 
fully poner by an officer of the Compaay before 


soe Fifteen nce; over 
ne ee negotiated (without. ‘oa tor for "Colleges. 
ao Ins Ly Co.’s, a, Srespeesand ies individ- 
8. ‘ongress 3) Geo. 
manager. "Ehtadetphia office, “i Walnut. St Street, 
Wm. B. Wood, Manag 





THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Ss. C 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West Gth Street, Kanaans City, Mo. 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, omt-ee- 
nually without cost or to owner. Inv 
made in real estate and notes. Send for Dampniet, 
“ Information to investors. 





A. §. HATCH & C0., 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 

other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 

bought and sold on commission at the New 

York Steck Exchange, or in the open mar- 

ket. 

Active stecks and bonds listed at the New 

York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 

margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 

CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

bought and sold DIRECT at current market 

prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 








z S. CHICK, Pree't. W.J. ANDERSON, Cash. 
H. CHICK, koe F.N. CHICK 


and receives the accounts of Sg a Mer- 
able term Manufacturers and individ on most favor- 
able terms. 


J. B. TABOUR, | 


STATE 30 YEARS,) 


3:25 REAL ESTA Venue, ue. Minnenpotis, inn. 


Refereaces; The Security Bank of Minnesota; Presi- 
dent Hennepin County Sav nw nk; Cashier Citizens’ 
Bank. Correspondence solicited. Money Loaned to 


net 7 and 8 per cent. 


FARM LOANS|, 


SECURED BY if geen MORTGAGES 


q % % Interest to Investors. 
i 


sy SAFE AS 
we GOVERNMENT 
BONDS Interest payable Semi-Annually, 
at office or bank of mortgagee. 
ears’ expe erience, and Never Lost a Dollar 
or an mer. Best of penronee givenasto ability, 
antee ty, and financial stand If = 
loan, write us for circular an Rare cu 


Lebold, Fisher & Co., ssiiks 


By permission we refer to Rev. W. A. Welsher, D.D., 
Baptist Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly Chalrman 
Sprgettve Committee Missionary Board, and Rev. J. 
W, Goodlin, ex-Secretary, York, Pa. 
NET, FOR FIVE YEARS, 


FA RM TV /, FIRST r MORTGAGE REAL 
sear JOR TG. 


biel ih rt} DB. 


Absolute Satintee ort of Role 
times the Joan. 








‘fe d 
rime commerce "COUNTY Certiticates of deposit 
su 


- oN 
N.C. MERRILL, ident, Nese City, 


Write for circular, sam: Re loan, ete. 
fice, 40 Water at., B soston, A. eR -ALVORD, Man. 


0 AND HALF PROFITS 
hp INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


*‘Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name of 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, | take the 
other one-half (44) the profits instead of commissions 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
1 have never failed to net the investor less than 13 per 


cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 
St. Paul, Mion, 
A. PARKS, Pres. and Western Manager. 
W. W. MASON Treas. and Eastern Manager, 
L. R. SMITH, Cashier. 


COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, $ 100,000. 


Eastern fice, 131 Lest Street, Boston, Mass, 


hanea 8 City 
Negoti aa rt deals in firs on farm and 
city property in Eastern eaves em estern Missouri, 
yielding 6, 6 1-2, 7 per cent, net to the Investor. 
rincipal and Interest payable at the Com- 
pany’s Boston Office, 


Send for our Descriptiv tive Book for Investors, and 
references. Inquiries by mail promptly answered. 


N FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: Rev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D., 
fpertsene, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres’ 
Rutger’s College, New Brunswick, N. 
ters’and Traders’ Nat'l Bk, N.Y 
B’k St. Paul; THE INDEPENDENT, N. Y. 


Kansas, 
astern Of- 





Kansas INVESTMENT Co. 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 Devonshire St., Boston. 


P. T. BARTLETT, Ass’t Sec. H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 


MORTGAGE “=: nesota Tound ones choice 1} Min- Min 71% % 


Abe MONEY FiteDER- 
IKSEN G COn si "Wushinasen St.» Chicag 


quitable | 


TGAGE COMPANY. 
Paid “ata betta. 


and based e 





desir 
RM MORTGAGES, 
NEW YORK, 206 Brdw’y ! PHILADA 112 S. 4th St. 


BOSTON, 23’ Court St. | K ANSAS CITY Ith& Del.Sts 
‘i SEND FOR PAMPHLET 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed Bixee Mortgage Bonde, m 9.8 Ss 


dholders. 
oa. and rate of inte Seat tpalte them the enoat 
nvestment now offe 
“GUARAN NTEED TARE 
or 


ag? cent, Semi-Annua ge Negot 
y the Minneapo! 01 t — 
pany, in sums o: ard. Prompt pay 


rience. Ample C 
e ‘or form, circular and 
references before you ‘invest pba ong 


w. B. - CLARK, | Manager, Minneapolis, Minn, 


THE UNITED STATES - 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING), 
Ne. 1 Broadway, New Yerk. 





LOGAN CoM URRAY, 


Pr peident 
VAN ¢, SH RMA 


E ier 
. HOYT, Ne Ase Cashier. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 
DIRECTORS 
LOGAN C. MURRAY. XEL. 
; ovnus Ww. FIELD. 


ORRIS K. JESUP = 
. R. HICKOX. JAMES W. ALEXANDER. 
_T. W. PEARSALL. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
I iaceastedacaccetscencesaanenneus 


REAL ESTATE 20UG38T, and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED 793% 
remittances made promptly. 

TAXES 204, ssessments looked after and 

LOANS = First Mortgage tos for aterm of years 





THE CITIZEN'S BANK, 


of Minneapolis, Minn. 
DBALS IN 
FIRST-OLASS WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 


STOCKS, BONDS, 
Minneapolis Mortgages. 


Rates from 5 to 8 per Cent. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 


Capital Paid-up....................- $1,000,000. 
Oaoce tes its 6 Per Cs: Debenture Bonds of $500, 


1,000 . to Trus- 
feces wardiane s and d'Individual 1 Investors. 
Secured by First Mo: worth 
three times the amount o! the ‘loan, and heid by the 
fereantile | Zyeet Cempany of New Yo 
also by the entire paid-up ca) i 
of $1,000,000. 


It_also offers GUAR ANTERD SIX PER 


ENT ity 
oF ‘and improved farms in AO ONSAS ana MISSOURI 
Call at o pe hs for full particulars 


ROLANP R. CONKLIN Seovain 
uitable Build ing, New r York. 
seers. Mot 


Fie iciphia, jena u Wer4ice ence, 











A SOLID Ze PER CENT 








e Real 
approy as National 
Bank. Best oF EFERENCES EAST AND West. Cor- 


"Kadress A RELEN Cc. "MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 





of Des Moines, Lowa, with capital of $1500 of- 
fers “feneyour debent Jowe. Mertgages, a per 
cent. ten-year de a ~—- obligation yes 


th the American 
dant 


0., tee New York. Abun 


poy in 
ew York, 


secured by first mortgage upon Real 
and Nebraska, worth about uf three times the amount 
and s increasing in value. Prudent in- 
ie who Sook first for safety rather than a 
rate of interest, should give these debentures a ul 
savestigntion before investing elsewhere; they can be 
ebtained at the ‘a National 


either of the "above, 


N. Ys precht 
WT ati ~ opt to 
"| Sud - the He . "oie Des Moines, Iowa. Cor- 
H,A. COFEIN, 


Home 
eas, 
707 SAFE 8° 
O INVESTMENT. oO 
Loans on choice Dakers arms in the Red 
River and Goose River Valleys, worth three 
te six times he ameunt of loan. ray F -% 
tablished 1881. No investor ever had t 
wait for interest, or take land 
to settlers Cc’ ‘others. Best of references. 
ssendiaes eal 
THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
(N. K. HUBBARD & CO.) 
C. 8. EDWARDS, Cashier. 
Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. 


ANKING HOUSE OF 
B ‘ HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
18 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
——~ allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
"Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, sow 


sio and | Petroleum for investment or on ma: 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philade phia. 


FARM 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO,, 
Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
roved farms worth ses © LC bes times the amount of 
ne — 8 Bo pee 


Farm Yands {- sale 
Corre- 


oa 


send the 


est t Teferences soot a 
HAY N& DICKINSON, 
ankers, Denver, ( Colo. _ 
Through the 
nd and Reliable 


nm EST oi MORTGAGE CO. to. 


F. M- PERKINS, | AWRENCE, KAN. “secrete” 
PAID UP CAPITAL, rm Youne, 
oie the 





Per Cent. Guaranteed. Conservative In- 
vestments in iret ee aaee arm Loans 
in Minnesota a Dak th principal and in- 
terest Guaranteed. in 
1880, and incorporated in a paid-up capi- 
0,000 to do a At. anki and 
ent bus! and have invested o 1 600.8 0 
for Eastern banks and individuals without 1 e 
confine our loans to the Red River von, ws within easy 
control of our centrally located office. e Dakota 
side our ficld embraces the six Red wivcr’ Valley 
counties conta: — 15,582 farmers and 1,725,248 acres of 
improved aa and a population of $8,342—1 16,550 m 
than any other six counties in the Territory. wonge 
and Warrants for sale. Write for forms, if 
formation end references. DAKOTA INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Grand For ks, Dakota. 





more 





_|J. &W. SELIGMAN & CO. 


BANKERS, 
19 BROAD 8T., NEW YORK, 











me. All are pleased with my loans and manner of do- | rea BLE IN ANY T OF RROre, ASIA, AF- 

ing business. Circular and new map o : | RICA, AUSTRALIA AnD MER 

FREE to any who have funds to loan. Address | DRAW BILLS OF HANGE AND MAKE TEL- 

GATES, Pres’t. Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, B: EGRAPHIC TR SFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
(Mention this paper.) AND CALIFOR ive 








remitted without oo 
good rates. 


MINNESOTA MORTGAGE LOANS! 
6% TO 8% 


NET. 


e First National Bank of Anok rin fogne for non-residents. 
AMPLE si SECU rey, OR ib aad a Loans range from $300 to $5,000 
each. Small loans net 6 to ually and 


EST een tee 


6%. 2 lo. 8%o. 
The American Investment Company, of 
Emnciery 


Mortgage Farm ns wa, Minn., Dako 
both Principal = Interest Niuaranteed. 
yl, cent. ponent re Bonds (obl ~5 


oC x mning 1} rs, secu 

loons degoaived ite with the ‘Mercantile ie rust be 2 

N, rey issues Demand Certifi posit 

4 5 Sper que. interest. Write for pamphlet and refer- 
one. S. Ormsby. Pres., Emmettsburg, Iowa. 

AVL. Ormsby, V.-Pr., 150 Nassau St..N. Y. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 








214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank, 
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Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE wholesale market for dry goods is 
still characterized by quietness in its oper- 
ations, with no new features of special in- 
terest. The difficulty of obtaining satis- 
factory railroad freight rates on small ship- 


ments to distant points, and to make con- | 


tracts covering future business, is no doubt 
delaying a good deal of business that oth- 
erwise would have been consummated 
while the opening of canal navigation has 
increased the shipment of a good deal of 
merchandise that has been awaiting this 
event. There has been no important buy- 
ing in the way of fresh stocking up, as the 
heavy purchases in March covered the 
probable requirements of dealers fora pe- 
riod of sixty days, but the general activity 
of the retail trade has rendered it necessa- 
ry to replenish and complete assortments 
that had become broken, and in this way 
a very fair volume of business has been 
maintained. The Inter-State law still fur- 
nishes an excuse for quiet trade when no 
other explanation can be given, and, in 
special instances, where prosperity has de- 
pended upon discriminating freights, the 
complaint is not without foundation, 
but, in a general way there has been much 
less interruption than had been expected. 
Fall and winter goods have met witha 
fair share of attention from package buy- 
ers, and indications point to an increased 
movement in some descriptions in the near 
future, because interior jobbers are likely 
to make shipments by cheap transporta- 
tion routes at an unusually early period, 
in order to economize upon freights. Col- 
lections in most parts of the country are 
progressing satisfactorily, and no failures 
of importance have occurred during the 
week. 
COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS & DRESS GOODS 
The cotton goods department was in 
sympathy with the general market, and 
participated in the quietness that was in 
control. A very cheerful feeling, how- 
ever, prevails in the wholesale branches 
of the trade, and an unusually early fall 
business is expected. 
have ruled quiet in agents’ hands, and 
a comparatively small distribution was 
made by jobbers; but prices are without 


Staple cotton goods 


quotable change and generally firm. 
Cotton flannels continue largely sold 


ahead, as are some makes of brown sheet- 
ings and drills specially adapted for con- 
version and export purposes. Popular 
makes of bleached shirtings and cambrics 
are in strictly moderate supply, and stocks 
of wide sheetings, corset jeans and sateens 
are for the most part in good shape. 
Colored cottons, as denims, ticks, fancy 
duck, cheviots, checks, plaids, etc., though 
in light request at present, are pretty well 
sold up and steady in price. White goods 
and scrims have subsided into a quiet con- 
dition, and quilts are only in moderate 
demand. There was a fair demand for 
dress and staple ginghams at first hands, 
and leading makes are in very light sup- 
ply and firm in price. Seersucker stripes 
and Chambrays are moving steadily, and 
the best makes are still sold to arrive. 
Jacquards, tufted stripes, cords, bourettes, 
étamines and other fancy fabrics are in 
steady request, and popular styles of fancy 
crinkles are doing fairly well in commis- 
sion and jobbing circles. There was a 
light and irregular demand for dress 
goo 90ds at agents’ hands, selections having 
m mainly restricted to small parcels of 
all-wool, worsted and fancy cotton fab- 
rics. The jobbing trade in this depart- 
ment was rather light, retailers being 
esd well supplied for the present. 
ices are for the most part steady, and 
stocks are well conditioned as a rule. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The woolen goods department of the 
trade is no exception to the general quiet, 
and dullness still figures as the most con- 
spicuous feature. The small orders placed 
for heavy weight coatings and suitings in- 
dicate unusual discrimination on the part 
of clothiers, and only the most popular 
patterns and weaves are touched. For 
these steady prices are the rule, but some 
little concession is now and then secured 
on styles that are not so well thought of. 
Light weight goods from stock are moved 
only at low figures. For cloakings, dress 
fabrics, Jersey cloths, etc., orders run 
rather small at the moment, but in not a 
few instances agents have an encouraging 
volume of business on their books repre- 
senting early engagements for the fall 
trade distribution. The movements of 
buyers of flannels and blankets indicate a 
disposition to go slow for the time being. 
Carpets show some little irregularity in 
value, The supply carried over is in the 
instance of brussels a trifle burdensome. 








Bhe demand for underwear and hosiery 
suitable for spring has been comparatively 
light throughout the week, though a good 
many small reorders were received by job- 
bers. Wool hosiery and heavy shirts and 
drawers were in moderate request at first 
hands, as were cardigan jackets, but trans- 
actions were almost wholly for future 
delivery. Full lines of fancy knit woolens 
are now shown by the principal commis- 
sion houses, in which will be found many 
decided novelties, and some very fair 
orders for certain styles are being recorded 
by agents. Jerseys continue in irregular 
demand, but popular styles are moving in 
fair quantities. 


FINE NEW 


CHINA 
MATTINGS, |: 


5,000 ROLLS 


In stock and ready for im- 
mediate delivery. Owing to 
the heavy arrivals, we have 
bought these goods largely at 
auction at much less than cost, 
and offer them at alower price 
than ever before known. Fan- 
cy, Damask and White, joint- 
less and jointed. 


4 1 LSO 


A full stock of Housekeeping Dry 
Goods, Blankets, Mattresses, Oil 
Cloths, Window Shades, ete., at ex- 
tremly low prices. 


H. P. WILLIAMS, & CO., 
250 Canal Street, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTRE STREET. 


DEVELN & CO. 


CLOTHIERS, 
Broadway, corner Warren Street, 


NEW YORK, 


Call especial 





attention to their 


elegant stock of 


Fine Ready-Made Clothing, 
Piece Goods for Custom Orders 


General Furnishing Goods 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR 


ESTABLISHED 1840, 


JONES’ 


Cor. 19th St. & 8th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
IN BUSINESS IN i: SAME LOCALITY FOR 


HALF A CENTURY. 


WE HAVE NO BRANCH HOUSES 
NOR NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER 
HOUSE. 


Special this Week. 


LADIES’ SUITS, ALL-WOLL, BLACK CASH- 
MERE, STYLISH, $8.00. TAILOR MADE SUITS, 
CHECK AND PLAIN GOODS, $7.00. LADIES J ACK- 
ETS. SILK hak 4 HOODS, PERFECT FITTING, 
$2.50. “ag taal TRAPS, STYLISH AND JAU NTY 
SHAPES, $6.50. 


DOMESTICS. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY THIS WEEK IN MUS- 
I, EACHED AND UNBLEACHED, PRINTS, 
CAI EENS AND GINGHAMS. A LIM- 
ITED jA'NTITY AT PRICES CONSIDERABLY 
ray THAN THEY CAN BE BOUGHT FOR BY 


ra AL 
A Ae CHANCE, AV AIL YOU RSELVES OF IT. 
SPEC N KID GLOVES 4 BUTTON HAND- 
SOME ENBROIDE RED BACKS BRONZE ” ALL 
THE NEW SHADES AT 8%., WORTH 81.! 


0 dad ERSAL CLOTHES-WRINGERS, 70 LL SIZE, 


CEDAR PAILS, 3 BRASS HOOPS. Me. 
G HILDREN’S CARRIAGES, FULL I 
REFRIGERATORS, WOODEN W rr NE ASKETS, 
ETC. 


Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES AND SPECIAL BAR- 
GAINS FOR OUT-Ol'-TOWN PURCHASERS. 





OWEN JONES’ SONS, 
19th Street, Cor, Sth Ave,, N, Y. City. 





—— — 


JACKSON'S 


Mourning Store, 


777 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH AND 10TH STS. 


IMPORTERS AND_RETAILERS OF 

BLACK GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIP- 

SPECIAL BARG AINS IN ALL DEPART- 

SUITS, WRAPS, JACKETS, NEWMAR- 
KETS AND RAGLANS AT 


DUCED PRIC Ea 
PATTER LY Ta ASD +4 oe yD HATS 


VERY LOW 
PARASOLS AND SUN U MBRELLAS, 


$5 00 pAnsee ate CED TO #2 4 


DUCED TO 8 00 
00 PARASOL REDUCED TO 10 00 
4) PARASOL REDUCED TO 15.00 


GREAT REDUCTION IN BLACK DRESS 


B. PRIESTLEY’S SILK WARP 
HENRIETTAS 


IECES 40-INCH ALL PURESIL "K AND WOOL 
oT CED FROM 

38 40-INCH ALL PURE SILK ND WOOL 
p 19 RE OM $1.50. 
»>TECES 40-INCH ALL PURE SILK AND WOOL 
SNRIETTA, $1.31; REDUCED FROM #2. 

THISIS A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO SEC U JRE 
STAPLE xp DESIRABLE GOODS AT LE 


JACKSON’S, 


777 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH AND 10TH 8T8, N. Y. 


SPRING 
Dress Goods. 


JAMES McOREERY & CO,, 


Offer among their large assortment of 
Spring Dress Goods, two lines fine Checks 
and Mixed Cheviots— 
44 inches at 75c. 
54 inches at S5c. 
Worth $1 and $1.50. 
=) from any part of the country 


- will receive careful and prompt 
MAIL ) attention. 





James McCreery & Co. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST.,, N. Y. 





9, MILLION 


worn during 
the past six 


1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 


**DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. New York City, 


ORIGNATOR 
High Class Tailoring 


roR 


Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Wear 
AT MODERATE CHARGES. 


6th Aveune, bet. 14th and 15th Streets. 


Our New Spring and Summer Stock of 
Woolens represents the Largest and Most 
Varied Collection of Fine Novelties ever Im- 
ported into this Country, 

Avoiding the two extremes in tailoring, deceptive cheap- 
ness and fancy high prices, our principle is to furnish 
First-class made Garments al consistent charges. 

Send for one of our Illustrated reports ot 
Spring and Summer Fashions for Gentle- 
men’s and Ladies’ wear, Published by 

DELURY. 
214 6TH AVE. 
’ 


Second Door Above 14th Street, 
OPEN EVENINGS, 





U NEILL 


6th Avenue & 20th St. 
NEWEST STYLES 
STRAW HATS 


FOR 


LADIES AND MISSES. 


Largest assortment of 


Children’s Hats 
in this city. 
Choice Assortment of 


FINE FLOWERS 


* FEATHERS. 


Best designs in 


COSTUMES, WRAPS 
and JACKETS, 


with exclusive novelties from our 
own workrooms, 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
HOSIERY 


AND 


UNDERWEAR. 
WHITE GOODS 


AND 


LINENS. 
UPHOLSTERY 


AND 


CURTAINS. 
UMBRELLAS 


AND 


PARASOLS. 


Customers in the country should 
send 10 cents for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue, now ready; 
contains complete information as 
to our goods and prices. 


H OWI & C0, 


321 to 329 6th Ave. cor. of 20th St. N.Y. 


CARPETS 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANT LINE OF 

NOVELTIES IN WILTONS, GOBELINS, MO- 

QUETTES, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, ETC., IN EX- 

CLUSIVE STYLES, EVER OFFERED TO THE 

PUBLIC. ALL AT EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES. 


INGRAINS. 


1,000 CHOICE DESIGNS, BEST EXTRA SUPER IN- 
GRAINS, NEW WEAVE, AT REMARKABLY 
LOW PRICES. 


MATTINGS 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 


CHINA AND JAPANESE (STRAW) MATTINGS, 


IN RARE AND NOVEL EFFECTS, STYLES 
NOT TO BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. 
WHITE FROM $ PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
RED CHECK AND FINE FANCY PATTERNS, 
FROM $8 PER ROLL. 


Upholstery: 


LARGE LINES OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
FABRICS FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS AT 
ABOUT ONE-HALF THE COST OF PRO- 
DUCTION. 

TURCOMAN AND CHENILLE CURTAINS AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
WINDOW SHADES 
A SPECIALTY. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C1. 


SIXTH AVE,, AND 13TH ST.,N. Y. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 


“ Strong Slat’’ Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc 


rb . TURKEY 4 OK W( ITS. 
nerar) TURRET PORMGOD, acini 
East cor, FULTON & DUTCH Sts,, N. Y. 
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BUTTER. ~ 
Gilt —— —_ a GUE. 0985s 5 casiens — @ 2 Jnsur ant % 
on their Prim: 25 26 mes 
it, but Cholce I Dairy. pa @ 5 
Upholster Goods A tubs. 22221: 15 @ ® | LIABILITY ON ACCIDENT POLICIES. 
y CHEESE. THE United States Supreme Court has 
ie Fane LCream, Sldaase yeep heocees - @ 18 sesemiay. ngs yet upon the question 
MII i adi. coanetd ghee a vkientey 19 of liability on insurance policies in case of 
Pineapple, = at size, 4 in case......... — GA Pes 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case......... — @3 B suicide, As put, the question was whether 
Schweitzer, American, # }........... 15 ‘ es ‘ eG S 
W & J Sloane aie a policy against ‘‘ bodily injuries effected 
« = Wists welin 9) Wns, © © «noi scesiais.s: 91 through external, accidental and violent 
Tierces ws means,” and providing that “ this liability 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs 96 


latest 
shades and combinations in SILK 


Are now showing all the 


PLUSHES, SILK DAMASKS 
BROCATELLES, SILK AND 
WOOL TAPESTRIES, SILK 


AND LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 
Also, a 
FRENCH CRETONNES in 


designs 


new 


and colorings especially 


adapted for the furnishing of 


COUNTRY HOMES. 


Broadway, (8th and 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Ridley’s 


GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


PARASOLS 


150 FINE LACE COVERED PARASOLS AT $2.50. 

500 24-INCH SUN UMBRELLAS, WITH PORCE- 
LAIN AND JAPANESE BALL HANDLE, ALSO 
SILVER AND CELLULOID TOPS, AT $1.87. 

100 HANDSOME ESCURIAL LACE PARASOLS, 
AT $5; VERY CHEAP. 


CHILDREN’S FANCY PARASOLS, 2ic., i0c. AND 
i5e. 
SPECIAL REDUCTION. ALL HIGH PRICE 


NOVELTIES MARKED DOWN TO ACTUAL COST. 


DRESSGOODS 


20 PIECES FINE FRENCH tego 28c. 
SATEENS, NEVER SOLD LESS THAN | 


5B CRINEB....cccccccccocccccccccsccccccccccsces ) AYARD 


50 PIECES FINE FRENCH-FIGURED OTTOMAN 
EFFECTS AT 25c. A YARD; ELSEWHERE 32c. 

100 PIECES FIGURED COTTON PONGEES 
8c. A YARD; WORTH 124¢c. 

%-INCH ALL-WOOL FANCY SUITINGS, 2c. A 
YARD; WORTH 0c. 

3%6-INCH ALL-WOOL FANCY HEATHER SUIT- 
INGS, 38c.; WORTH Séc.,” 

50 PIECE ALL-WOOL, ALSO SILK AND WOOL 
FANCY DRESS COMBINATIONS AND PIN-HEAD 
CHECKS AND STRIPES, 58c.; WORTH “5c. 

STANDARD BLACK SILK WARP HE ngage 
AT ®c., $1.29, $1.69; FULLY WORTH 25c. TO 0c. A 
YARD MORE. 

2-INCH ALL-WOOL BLACK FRENCH BATISTE 
AT Tic. AND 85c. A YARD. 


Summer Silks 


730 PIECES ALL-SILK SUMMER SILKS IN 12 DE- 
SIRABLE COMBINATIONS AT 2ic. TO Sic. A YARD. 

6) PIECES ALL-SILK SATIN FOULARDS, We. A 
YARD: WORTH ‘0c. 

ALL-SILK ECRU PONGEE AT $2 FOR DRESS 
PATTERNS OF 20 YARDS. 

ALL-SILK SATIN RHADAME IN ALL LEADING 
COLORS, 7c. A YARD. 

22-INCH HEAVY CORD ALL-SILK FAILLE 
 ; IN COLORS AND BLACK, $1.25; WORTH 









AT 





BLACK ALL-SILK BROCADE SATIN, IN CHOICE 
DESIGNS, 58c, A YARD; WORTH &c. 


Fashion Magazine, 


ISSUED QUARTERLY, CONTAINS, BESIDE IN- 
TERESTING SKETCHES, POEMS, ETC., AN IL- 
LUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF THE GOODS IN 
EACH OF OUR 32 DEPARTMENTS. 

Sample Copies 15c., or 50c. per Annum, 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Samples Free on Application. 


ROW ARD RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311 1-2 TO 321 GRAND ST., 


56to 70 ALLEN, 59 to65 ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. 
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iA MAN: 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THID 


COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS 





MAP THAT THE 





0,ROCK ISLAND & PA 
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reason of its contral position, close relation to 


Py al linex lines East _o' —_ 
terminal points ewe 


direction between the Atlantic and Pac: 
oo liet 
Rock Yofan 
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erty Welt 


LaSalle, 


nme in 


¥ and continuous lines at 

oN hwest and Southwest, is the 

only true middle link in. that ee 1 system 
which invites and facilitates travel and 


ther 
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‘eoria, Geneseo, Moline 
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ury of passenge: 
All Express Trai 
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‘ect as human 

It has at the satety appliances that 

invented and experience proved 

practical operation is conservative and 

strict and The lux- 

accommodation is unequaled in 
wor 


ayn key Chicago and the Missouri 


River cone of Comfortable Day Coaches. eamoenioent 
1 elegant 


n Palace Parlor and Sleepi: 
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rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE 
TR 


[For the week ending Saturday, May 


COFFEE. 


Mocha...... , 
SN cid sveasevobarensceeenrrwe 
Maracaibo........ 


I or. 06kies is senkenbexanas’ 


Ddtidkwaeiunecaseeeermaen ‘ 
TEA. 

Oolong, Medium to Finest Bi a 

Japan, 


Young Hyson, $ = ee 
English Breakfast, “ ........ 
MOLASSES. 


New Orleans, Choice to Fancy.... 





UOTATIONS TO COUN 
MERCHANTS. 


7th, 1887. 








SUGAR 
Ce Bi BI ink didn nn eandesaces 6 @ 6% 
ah: leidiGectinpnséhengediniss saad 6 3-16@ 6% 
a icine onan th conamnnioaite <ul 6 @6 
Granulated, Standard................... 5y4@, — 
Tans oy aia paiaeaRmRR Dama @ — 
EL... dovdc st sgceusctesel sack 5 @ 5 
ct cibhanvadeneapwe venice 44%4@, 44 
SNE W655 ons ecbeo hehehe, Be sedbanda teats 44G@, 4% 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. - ?. bbl. a .-. ~ 00 
Gloucester No. 2 _ 
Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. boxes es, | boselneo. 
«Shredded, 1 1 Tins, # doz... .... 1% 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, | ae ere 10 
Herring, Medium, scaled, ? box.......... 17 
PROVISIONS. 
ORK 
ain: CBee abiaciichia, oakeieeie st 25 @$15 50 
Sr @ 14 50 
OS a ere 18 2 5 @1i 75 
Family eitkene, a ankine eaeiuaia 15 50 @ 16 
EEF 
Mess, i an oman an 70 @ 90 
Packet, per bbl............... 10 0 @0 
Cur MEATS: 
Smoked NR cs nandevksiabe 12% 18 
Shoulders............ 8 
DRESSED HOGG........2000 ccvee ° 7% 








FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Potent, 


RE SI 6 ls ovation a tai ‘esip nk mieten 5 70 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 

Wheat, highest air ceaks «044 own 5 50 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best gr 5.40 
New Process, Fancy ‘Winter Wheat 5 15 
XXX St. Louis we \ demoed Wheat. . 5 2 











Winter Wheat, Roller Process 5 15 
Brilliant XXX Family............ ... . 490 
AA XX Family, Choive Winter Wheat.. 5 00 
XX Hed Winter WORE. ..0-.002.0000.- 4 90 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat..... 4 80 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine.. 8 65 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 475 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-b 
eric rer ae 2 90 
Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn..... 3 75 
GRAIN. 
waa Hard $— #%Y4a@s— 
) DN ivtkscsanwens die -$— 9%Y4@: 
a eats arte @ — wh 
RG A eres —8 @— M7 
Co 
) — 50 











_e 
ee Se ee 17 @ 1% 
Rad ss ieaicaéeat > acaees 17 @ 1% 
Magusins Sittin eatin Samael 200 @ 210 
ge: 
Green, prime, @ bush........ —-—- @110 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 40 a Seen ernanseeaebaeh od $— 8 @$— 2% 
Shorts, ¢ SS eae eee —— @— %& 
Middiine, 80 to 100 Ibs... ........ —% @ 100 
I sxbel ea eiskapescetats 10 @ 106 
4  * eee imoumae — ib @— % 
tlt CE i. SE — 0 @— &% 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, No. 1, per 100, dbs.. — 85 
Hay, No. 2, — 70 
Hay, No. 3, . = — 70 
Hay, Shipping ™ — 55 
Hay, C lover . — i 
Hay, clover mix’d “ — 7 
Hay,salt # - — 0 
Straw, long ” — 65 
Straw, short ce — 55 
Straw, Oat 4 — 50 
Straw, Wheat -” — 45 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid.............. RK@I3 
IN bo ceuceniadts+so<aen .— @ 
Western, fresh-laid ..12 @124% 
Pe ME iia SaaNeyn kan cébaaecupecnsceees 4 @15 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice................. @15 
Philadelphia SS Ss screen: ond beanie 40 @55 
A EES, 2° 21 @26 
iiscendcsanennaheibnid ceselbustaddalal 18 @l4 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, prime, per bbl.......... 237 @2% 
— Sekindns Daedevibeesaeie 800 @7 00 
- ie 2 50 


Onions, Red, a 
Vhite, > are 





( aahennt Southern, per bbl...... 13” @350 
rurnips, 3a a 5 eee —— @12 
Turnips, white, per doz. bunches. 2 @— 24 
Carrots, per REC AS. Sync tte rs 1” @17 
Parsnips, per bbl.................. —— @28 
Parsley, per 100 bunches.......... —-— @1i0 
Radishes, ver 100 bunches........ —M @ 7 
ND a. oa nccnn pauvdions 100 @2! 
Lettuce, per pbl..  @17! 
Rhubarb, per 100. . 200 @4 
Asparagus, per doz. bunches..... 100 @45 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Oranges, Fla., choice to fancy, per 
nile opeeehnndbiammiombiakeees 350 @6 00 
Strawberries, per qt................ 1b @ 4 
Apples, Baldwin, = eran 400 @A BO 
Russets, per pbl............ 300 @4 00 
Pecans, per Ib...............+s+00+++ 1 


@ Ww 
44@ 5 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 


Peanuts, Va., hand picked, per hb. 





Apples, ickakcinsccxtdenedaneccesgines 5 @6 
a 3 6ncbckeserssene Viceek 5 @— 
“y evaporated .......... 18 @M4% 
Peac hes, peeled .. ... 18 @is 
unpeeled. ... P 4@ 5 
sei ev aporated ch inkaonis Gieeietiae nail @ 
irs i Fan cabs xt s.068ccabianseiivont 10, 24 
6 cntccine diawanadine tint anbesical 8 
ein cc ck cunnnderesatesnteneen 19 20 
ries 500655 BEds oveses cdots —@i7 


WwooL MAREET. 


OH10, PENN., and W. V 
X, XX, and above, Ww ashed F ype. eae 32@35 


No. 2. nad * : 
New Yor«K State, Micu., W I AND IND.: 





X, and above, Washed Fleece........... S1@32 

i ak iene Cte i deeeaneiae 387@38 

No. 2. * a rae 36@37 
TUB WASHED. 

Average to Superior..................... 36@42 


COMBING WOOL. 





Unwashed clothing | 
combing { 











shall not extend to death or disability, 
which may have been caused wholly or in 
part by bodily infirmities or disease, or by 
the taking of poison, or by suicide or self- 
inflicted injuries,” covers a death by hang- 
ing while insane. That is, whether an in- 
sane self-killing is an “ accident.” 

An accident may be defined as something 
external happening to the person, which 
he does not foresee, and for which he is in 


no manner responsible. Carelessness is 


faulty in any person, yet it would, in prac- 
tice, be difficult to draw the line at which 
it ceases to be allowable. Is taking poison 
by mistake an accident? It certainly 
seems so. Is being slain by the carelessness 


of another, say by the perennial person 
who is ‘‘ going to shoot you,” with the 
unloaded weapon—a death by accident? 
Hardly anything, it seems, can be acci- 
dental if this is not? Then does the in- 
tention of the killer qualify the case, and 
is it meeting an accident to be murdered? 
A man who is murdered without fault of 
his own certainly dies by ‘‘ external” 
means, and certainly by an accident as far 
as his contribution or prescience goes; yet 
we recall seeing some emphatic arguments 
made against the proposition that murder 
is an accident. 

If we turn to the policies, since the com- 
panies have certainly studied this subject, 
we find the oldest company, the Travelers, 
insuring against ‘‘ external, violent, and 
accidental means,” subject to conditions 
printed on the back, which conditions 
stipulate that death or disability is not 
covered if proceeding directly or indirect- 
ly from any of the following: 

Suicide, sane or insane. 

Intoxication or narcotics. 

Dueling or fighting, war or riot. 

Voluntary over-exertion, wrestling, lift- 
ing, racing, gymnastics, 

Voluntary exposure to unnecessary dan- 
ger. 

Entering or trying to enter or leave a mov- 
ing conveyance using steam as a motive 
power; walking or being on a railway bridge 
or roadbed. (Railway employés excepted.) 

Intentional injuries, inflicted by the in- 
sured or any other person. 

Medical or surgical treatment. 

Sunstroke or freezing. 

Violating law or the rules of a corporation. 

Taking poison; contact with poisonous 
substances, or inhaling gas. 

Disease or bodily infirmity. 
vertigo, sleep-walking. 

Accidental insurance does not rate its 
charges by age, nor require a medical ex- 
amination, being based on the proposition 
that the great majority of persons go 
through life without becoming subjects of 
accidental injuries. Hence the chances 
from disease must be ruled out, and 
the above exceptions properly exclude an 
accident happening in consequence of a 
person’s falling ina fit or an apoplectic 
touch. Murder, death by one’s own hand 
under any circumstances, gross careless- 
ness, over-exertion, and a liberal lot of 
other happenings, are excluded from lia- 
bility in the Travelers’ policy; yet it is 
easy to see room for dispute under every 
exception stated. 

Arguing from the record in several life 
insurance cases, the Court holds that as a 
suicidal death, being assumed to be a re- 
sult of disease, is not a death ‘‘ by his own 
hand,” by the same reasoning such a death 
must be held to be external to the individ- 
ual and an “accident” It was not ‘ he,” 
but practically another person, who did 
the deed, and argument might go on in- 
terminably as to whether an insane sui- 
cide intends, or even knows, death as the 
result of the act; if he does not so know, 
then his death may be said not to be from 
‘intentional injuries inflicted by the im- 
sured or any other person,” 


Hernia, fits, 
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Sisenslies is a violent means of death; 
but (says the Court), as it affects the bod? 
from without, it is external, and, accord- 
ing to the decisions as to suicide under 
policies of life insurance it cannot, when 
done by an insane person, be held to be 
other than accidental. This is intelligible 
enough, but that the words “ bodily infir- 
mities or disease ” do not include insanity 
seems to be inconsistent with the former 
decisions, which treated insanity as a dis- 
ease. 

Yet, the necessity is not so much for a ra- 
tional insurance contract as for one that 
is intelligible beyond cavil and is perfect- 
ly understood by all parties in advance; 








are, and the ilies your place in life, the 
less you can afford to be cheated. Life in- 


surance costs— for the same _ rea- 
son that a bank deposit costs— 
it is a mode of depositing money, 
and you must deposit before you can 
draw out. If you die early you have 
lived to pay only a little, and the rest 


| must make up the remainder of the 
| amount; if you die late, you must be one 


of those who have been paying for others 
and you will be repaid in turn, mainly in 
your own deposits. The money mus 


| come in, and the venerable and simple 


a policy may be not intelligent and still | 


be tolerable, but if not intelligible it be- 
comes a deception. We say this because 
insurance of any kind is a tax, and it can 
be borne if only it is stable and understood; 
the cost is according to the conditions, 
and, that being so, anything desirable can 
be done for the policy-holder, at its price. 
Suicide may be permitted, or even encour- 
aged; incendiarism may be protected and 
invited; the companies may be denied the 
liberty of pleading in court, their con- 
tracts may be made for them by statute 
and interpreted on any sort of reasoning 
by the courts; all the taxes needed for 
public purposes may be laid on them; and 
anything wanted by the people can be 
granted. But it will all be put in the bill, 
and premiums will respond to all demands 
in the contract. The growing “ liberali- 
ty” which legislatures and courts are de- 
Legislatures 
show no disposition to study the condi- 
tions underlying any sort of insurance and 
to try to do what lies within the power of 
statute to lighten its severity by lighten- 
ing its cost; they show great alacrity, on 
the contary, in making some, and threat- 
ening many, ‘‘ drives” at the companies, as 
if insurance were furnished by some dis- 


manding will be paid for. 


tinct thing that could be compelled and 

robbed. The tendency is straight away 

from low premiums and ‘‘ dividends.” 
oo 


CAN YOU AFFORD IT? 


THE plan and “illustrations” of the 
Providence Society of Good Fellows, of 
which some glimpses were recently 
shown, are so extremely ridiculous that 
some wondered if THE INDEPENDENT had 
not made the blunder of treating as serious 
the deliberate burlesque of some joker. 
Now here is the circular of another society 
offering 

32,000 to your family in case of death. 

$1,000 to yourself, personally, at the end 
of ten years. 

Forty acres and a mule at the end of five 
years. 

$10 a week in case of sickness or accident. 

Your washing free in case of your wife’s 
sickness. 

The Society pays your assessments if you 
become poor. 

The comparative magnificence of the 
promises made and the comparatively 
small sums it is proposed they shall cost 
do not strike us as out of the common 
run; but some of the phraseology em- 
ployed is so exceedingly intelligible and 
candid, and some of the officers’ names— 
e. g., Tigg Montague, Oily Gammon, Can- 
tell A. Biglie, Adam Antine Cheek, etc., 
etc., etc., have a familiar sound, and we 
do suspect this circular to be the produc- 
tion of some wicked person who is jealous 
of the success of the great principle of 
selling for cash down to-day large prom- 
ises to be met at some far future time. 

But to return to the Good Fellows; they 
seem to have a corporeal existence, and a 
letter bearing all the marks of genuineness 
has been received at this office from a 
young man who says he isa member of 
this particular society; he has a family to 
care for, with no resources beyond a small 
salary and so he does not see how he could 
do better. That is, he is too poor to buy 
such a costly thing as regular life insur- 
ance, 

Good friend, whoever you are that is 
disposed to think yourself too poor to buy 
genuine goods, has it ever occurred to you 
that when you buy insurance you are buy- 
ing money? And can you expect to buy 
that at less than a hundred cents on the 
dollar? You are paying for it with your 
labor, and you cannot afford to give your 
labor for counterfeits, The poorer you 





truth—as rudimentary and as old as the 
multiplication table--which THE INDEPEND- 
ENT has for years past been telling, and 
until the Millennium is much nearer to be 
seen than now must continue telling, its 
weekly class, is that every dollar must be 
put into a fund before it can be taken out. 
The regular companies charge the prices 
which appall you because they pay, and 
they must get the money to pay with; the 
cheats pay only whatever comes conven- 
ient, provided they are still in existence 
at the time. 

Now contrast these two propositions : 
This one, first enunciated in these words 
by THE INDEPENDENT, as far as we have 
noticed, and repeated several times since, 
has never been challenged on either the reg- 
ular or the assessment side, and may be 
taken as strictly true: life insurance, kept 
up, cannot cost more than the use of the pre- 
miums paid in. That is, at least the face 
of the premiums paid will be returned, ini 
case of the longest lived, the policy being 
kept up. Now take this from the Good 
Fellows circular: ‘* Nou member CAN live 
long enough to pay one-half the amount 
that their dependents would receive as a 
benefit upon the death of the member.” 

Poor man, too poor to pay for genuine 
insurance which can never return you 
less than you put in and will return you 
more according to the speediness of your 
death, you think you can afford to pay 
smaller amounts into some society that 
will race you to see whether you or it will 
die first? Because you cannot well put by 
much of your savings, you will throw 
away a smaller part of them. There is 
such a phenomenon as the recklessness of 
poverty, which, because it cannot have 
much, will not try to have anything; be- 
cause it cannot save rapidly, will fling 
away its earnings and save nothing. The 
poor man is the last man who can afford 
to take risk—risks by ‘‘ cheap” money, 
vote-catching laws, strikes and disorders, 
and bogus insurance schemes. He who 
has little to lose has really the most at 
stake, 

denne 


THE UNIVERSAL LIFE. 


IN response to an inquiry concerning 
the condition of this defunct company, 
application was made by this office to the 
Department at Albany, which replied that 
a dividend of 7 8-10 per cent. was lately 
= Direct application to Mr. H. M. 

Wendell, Receiver, 452 Broadway, Albany, 
elicited the information that ‘‘ we begin 
to-day sending out receipts to be signed by 
beneficiaries for amount of their dividend, 

)78 on the net valuation of policy.” 

It may not be amiss to again warn per- 
sons interested—since the harpies that 
hover around the carcasses of defunct cor- 
porations are very busy—that nobody can 
be of any assistance in collection of any 
such fragments, and that no notice should 
be taken of any circulars or suggestions 
emanating from parties professing to 
‘*represent ” anybody or anything. 





INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful rience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
partictpate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its mertjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 
THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 

For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St,, Philadelphia. _ 


THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Compaiy, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 


A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontesta)ie for 
any cause after three years. 


“xn rms of Tontine Policies issued. 


' 


1,248,984 44 
"552,874 22 





R 
and all ‘claims. ° 
Surplus. 


$2,501,858 66 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. menegn Sec 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


esac i cubenas copie $18,627,081 * 
Liabilities prceknasbeunene 15, 15,951,875, EY 
Total Surplas......... $2,675, 205 88 


bution of surplus, an one subject to the Massachu- 


~ Cash surrender ey Zt 4 insurance values in- 
dorsed on every oe. 

Pamphlets — anatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company's Office 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the Sist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1986, to 3lst December, 1886......... $3,809,250 53 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SAME: TTB. cc ce ccccccvesstcecesccsececce 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums................. $5,285,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1886 to 3lst December, 1886................ $3,817,699 80 80 
Losses paid during the same 

ewe cencccesveese cocecse $2,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 

PR cctivatesesotennces $41,578 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 


United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $9,382,375 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

I. conrad kceneeh eabadnudssenses 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
Ge GR RIE. «ce ccesaccccsecescccecscasecce 285,254 68 

Pk cantcdacnttnnctinamsstonianeeeh _ $12,444,511 i) 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1982 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1386, for which certiticates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
B& H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
v HA’ M HALL, 


A 

AMES” Low. 
WM. RGIS WILL 

BENJ. MINH ‘FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT 

J 0. LOW JAMES G. DE FOREST 

EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 


RAY, 
WILLIAM Z DODGE, ISAAC BE 
w yay nN . MACY, On Einieer. 


A. HAND, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 


HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF WEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY, | 887. 





Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims...................0eeeeeeeeeees 


of 2 RT ee 
Reserve Premium Fund................+.. 
Be MIDs cccldctssedebesdeeasendeeoonses 

I Bo ie.n Sestrccansnecsvctsesce 


350,268 50 
1,413,795 05 


welilincievitiineitnagp ada teiaetde’ $7,802,711 55 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Se i ions 05 o0dsdndvnndcans 400a0e 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate........ ......... 
United States Stocks (market value)...... 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................. 


$237,312 85 

705,000 00 
2,885,373 75 
1,625,255 00 


State and City Bonds (market value).................... 0. e cece eee eens 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand............ 6.0.0... cece cece eee eee 449,000 00 
A ee ee 22,495 40 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents.......................... 273.283 33 
I I ocacasccnadWipaceussisout bi sesivaseck padeds tandeke eduatenaenen 1,378,991 22 


Total.... $7,802,711 55 





T. B. GREENE, 
W. L. BIGELOW, 
E. G. SNOW, Jr., 


Ass’t Sec’s. 





CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
D. A. HEALD, Vice-President, 
J. H. WASHBURN, Vice-President and Sec’y. 
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THE 27th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 








OF THE UNITED STATES. 





For the Year Ending December 31st, 1886. 











Amount or LepGer Assets, JANUARY IsT, 1886...........- ee $62,087,513.85 
Income. 

wen g Sian 500a<essadsdaiedtesniedeinirantoanialeammiaee 19,873,783.19 

$81,961 247.04 
Disbursements. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments. .................0seeeeeeeeee $5,121,473.91 

Dividends, Surrender Values and Annuities, ........... ....ceeeeeceseeees 3,017,113.28 

WRSROUIRE TRB WEROEES. 06052 < cctscossccccccceccccceccctcveseescsocescs 98,020." 

Total Patd Policy-holders.......... .- ++ $8, 336,607.90 

WON Oh GROIN... 0.0 < cova svccesscccceges ceevecccesccecesnecess. sosecene 7,000. 

Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange.... ..........sssss++ 1,946,046.69 

CIEE MII oc vccnnesccccceccnce cccccose cost deesesossceesesoeeneseces 1,305,931. 


State, Goumly ond and City WIG. <6 cebckdnosses ode 


98 
169,400.17 11,764,986 .74 





Net Lepcer Assets, December 31, ae Gc baw cln-aiewaae-calaro on 
Assets. 
ne TG oo 6 .0:04:0080 00040 nnttencase<erdhend isos snetecnesaned $19,881,470. 
New York Real =. including the Equitable Building and purchases 
I Pe eee eee a 10,406,394. 10 


United States Stocks: State Stocks; Ci ity Stocks, and other investments.. 26,565,537.31 
a 


Secured by Bonds and Stocks ( 


Market Value of Stocks and Bonds over book value 


interest and Rents due and accrued 


Premiums due and in process of collection (less prems. paid in advance $51,446)....... 


Deferred Premiums 


Total Assets, December 31, 1886........... 


I hereby certify, 


rket Value, $1,876,937) 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under 

foreclosure and Society's Buildings in other cities .. A 
Cash in = and Trust ape commisa at interest; and in “transit (since 


that after a personal examination 0 
in the foregoing 8 ‘atement, I find the same to be true a 


392,606.09 


seen eetenee ’ 


6,021,831.22 

1000 coccce ccccccoscces 5,855,390.07 
eoeccccccccs -covcccesecs 70,030.66 $70,196,260.30 
cee cccecccccccscesccescccsesccececes 2,894,052.14 
& pesnccapecercesesesesgsesnessesetese 640,387.32 
135.00 
cc eceecesecccee-cterceseees coenses eves 1,445,638.00 





. «+ $75,510,472. 76 
the securities and accounts described 
correct as stated. 

JOHN A. McCALL, Jr., Comptroller. 





Tora LraBtLitrEs, including legal Reserve on all existing policies (4 per 


cent. Standard),........ 


wee eee eee eee eee ee ee) 


$59,154,597.00 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve, $16,355,875.76 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, is ... 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, is. 


(On New York Standard of 44% interest, 


We certify to oe correctness of the above ate a the reserve and su 


From this surplus the usual dividends will be 





$5. 728,761.76 
10,627,114.00 
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Old and Young. 


LOVE. 


BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 
“LOVE! What is love?” Hush! speak it 
softly, sweet, 
As one who in some old cathedral dim, 
Waiting the opening of the choiréd hymn, 
Stands meekly, with bent head and unshod 
feet; 
For Love is like the first faint notes that 
steal 
A dreamy prelude on the raptured ear, 
Ere through the groinéd arches high and 
clear 
Upwells the mighty organ’s solemn peal. 


Love! Love is like all dear and tender 
things ; 

The lily’s bloom, the scent of rose and 
musk, 


Upwafted to us in June’s starlit dusk, 
The song the nightingale at evening sings, 
The weird enchantment of the mountain 

mist; 

Aye, Love is like the ocean’s surging strain 

When wild the stormy tide is tossed amain, 
And cloistered high the pale moon holds her 

tryst. 


Love is the thought that gave the planets 
birth 
And lit the steadfast flame within the sun, 
The tie that makes all tribes and nations 
one 
And binds the wide world with its golden 
girth. 
Love is of Love the sure divining rod, 
The plummet of all depths within the soul, 
The hight of hights set for the spirit’s 
goal— 
For Love is but another name for God. 
Saq@ Hansen, L. I. 





+ 
AN ARISTOCRACY OF BLOOD. 


BY JOHN WC WOOLFOLK. 


I. 

AFTER taking leave of the readers of 
**Gil Blas” that eminent and heroic medical 
man—for he was at least heroic in his 
treatment—Doctor Sangrado, left the 
beautiful city of Valladolid and began a 
little journey toward the South. You 
remember his method of treatment—the 
same in all cases. He believed that the 
seat of all evil was the blood. Hence, to 
cure any malady, he had only to extract 
all the blood he could out of his patient, 
and put him on a diet of baked apples, 
peas, beans and pure water. He was the 
first vegetarian, if we may except the 
Prophet Daniel and some others, who 
perhaps did not believe in the system with 
all the fervor of science which animated 
Doctor Sangrado. 

One afternoon he found himself over- 
looking a large triangular valley. It was 
shut in by high mountains, rugged to 
look upon near at hand but soft and 
dreamy in the distance and wrapt in a 
peaceful blue haze. The doctor tightened 
the girth of his saddle, gripped tight the 
mane of his donkey, and began a cautious 
descent of the narrow path along the 
mountain side. In the distance, in the 
remotest corner of the valley, he saw a 
little city. He did not observe it at first 
because its color so blended with that of 
the mountains it was almost lost in the 
haze. 

On reaching the lowland, he found him- 
self in a country almost as barren as a 
desert. The gtound was baked hard by 
the sun, unprotected by any herbage save 
thistles and weeds and yellow grass grow- 
ing ‘‘ scant as hair in leprosy.” It was a 
scene of great desolation. At long in- 
tervals could be seen low mud _ huts, 
thatched with weeds. 

Having passed this sterile country the 
donkey at length brought up at a clear 
mountain brook, wide but shallow, hap- 
pily rippling over its pebbles. On observ- 
ing the country which lay beyond the 
stream, Sangrado saw that it formed a 
dividing line between a very fertile land 
and the very poor which lay behind him. 
He hastened forward on his journey, fol- 
lowing a shady road, and every now and 
then down a little side lane he could see 
a cosy coftage set in a bright flower gar- 
den. The road was well kept, but he was 
surprised not to see any travelers. There 
was an air of peace and stillness about the 
whole scene. Groups of cattle were lying 





in the shade of the motionless trees. The 
grasshoppers were singing in the fields, 


And cottages and flower-beds and cattle 
seemed painted in a picture. But for his 
noting such small details as the shimmer 
of the heat-waves on the yellow road in 
the distance the Doctor could easily have 
imagined himself in a dream. As it was 
about three o’clock in the afternoon San- 
grado accounted for the absence of any 
people from the scene by supposing that 
they were all enjoying their after-dinner 
naps. He traveled for about an hour 
through this peaceful country, bent on 
reaching before nightfall the little city 
which showed in the distance now and 
then at a sloping turn of the road. 

By and by he seemed to be getting out 
of the’sunlight and into the shade of the 
mountains. There was a dampness in the 
air which dispelled his drowsiness, yet was 
oppressive. The road became narrow, 
and was skirted by high stone walls, 
mossy, covered with vines, here and there 
opening as a gateway flanked by lofty 
stone columns decorated with colors. 
Through the iron bars could be seen shady 
roadways. Glimpses could be caught be- 
tween the trees of great mansions, old and 
gloomy. 

At a sudden turn of the road which be- 
gan to cut its way out of the mountain 
side and was fringed with overleaning 
pines, Sangrado saw in front of him jog- 
ging along on a very bony, decrepid horse 
a young man dressed ina shabby suit of 
pale blue silk, out at the elbows. He car- 
ried his head high, his bushy hair was con- 
fined on the top of his head by a little 
blue skull cap, and he rode with his elbows 
up and his feet planted graspingly in the 
stirrups, his heels well down, like the pic- 
tures of those old happy-go-lucky knights 
we see riding along with their spears in the 
air intent on deeds of prowess. The Doc- 
tor pricked up his donkey and came along- 
side him; but the youth turned his finely 
cut aquiline nose neither to the right nor 
left. However, the Doctor observed that 
he was regarding him intently out of the 
corner of his eye. He wascurious to see 
what this proud young spark would do, 
so he held his peace and regarded him 
with a benignant expression, such as he 
was accustomed to turn upon his patients 
even in their death agonies. When the 
youth had thoroughly examined the Doc- 
tor from head to foot, he suddenly checked 
up his horse, turned around in his saddle, 
and exclaimed: 

‘Do you know whol am?” 

The Doctor explained that his informa- 
tion was not quite so extensive. 

‘* Well!” replied the youth, ‘‘ perhaps if 
you did, and I should think you ought to 
have an idea from the color of my clothes, 
you wouldn’t have the impudence to 
ride up and stare at me in that way. In 
confidence I'll tell you. I am one of the 
Violet Princes!” 

‘* Ah indeed!” answered Sangrado; ‘I 
am happy to meet your Highness.” 

‘* Worse and worse,” said the Prince. 
**Do you know, you are the greatest kind 
of a puzzle tome! Idon’t know when I 
have met such an odd creature. Why 
man, you are amystery! You are a co- 
nundrum! Your clothes are biack; your 
skin leathery; your limbs are long and 
lean. Yet you ride a fat beast. You can- 
not be a noble or you would dress differ- 
ently. I can understand your speech, but 
it hasa strange accent. What are you? 
Who are you? Where did youcome from? 
When did you come?” 

‘* Do you refer to me?” asked the Doctor, 
straightening himself up with dignity. 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘‘T am the celebrated Doctor Sangrado.” 

‘*Of Valladolid?” 

‘The same.” 

‘“‘Shades of my ancestors! Oh, happy 
day! Doctor, Doctor, permit me to em- 
brace you!” Withacry of joy the youth 
leaned over and enveloped the astonished 

doctor in his arms. 

‘* And you?” queried the medical sage. 

‘‘ Jingo,” answered the young man— 
‘“‘ Prince Jingo. AsI told you before (in 
the strictest confidence) I am one of the 
Violet Princes.” 

‘‘ Prince, you mystify me,” said the 
Doctor, shaking his head. ‘‘I am a 
stranger here, a pilgrim. This is a new 
country to me. But when, I may say“ 





have I everseensucha beautifulone! Ah! 
what magnificent resources are here unde- 
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veloped. What freshness there is! What 
vigor! What life! How wide awake the 
inhabitants! I already admire your coun- 
try and the character of your people. I 
wish to learn more about them. Indeed, 
may I ask you to favor me with a short 
account of your manners and customs as 
we journey along? I forgot to emphasize 
the short. Pray make it short.” 

This set Prince Jingo going. He talked 
in a steady flow for nearly two hours. 
His speech was quite animated, however, 
and the Doctor managed to keep awake. 
As they advanced on their journey they 
seemed to be getting deeper and deeper 
into the shades of the mountain. As the 
sun slowly sank the great black shadows 
grew longer and longer, gradually en- 
croaching on the bright plains of the dis- 
tant valley. Far behind him, the Doctor 
could see the brook which he had crossed, 
growing wider as it flowed, its cascades 
flashing in the sunlight here and there like 
great jewels. Beyond itstretched the wil- 
derness, glowing red and hot under the 
sun. It covered the greater part of one 
corner of the valley and was the most ex- 
posed section of any, the sun’s rays beat- 
ing full upon it the greater part of the day. 

At length the two travelers came to the 
top of a hill which directly overlooked the 
city. It was twilight, and the smoke from 
the chimneys was lazily rising in straight 
lines. Numerous little bells could be heard 
tinkling; numbers of people were leisurely 
strolling along the streets under the shade- 
trees. The Prince told the Doctor that the 
bells he heard were hung on the necks of 
poodles which the promenaders led by 
strings. A clash of bells indicated that 
two poodles had engaged incombat. After 
gazing on this lovely picture a few 
moments, the Prince and the Doctor de- 
scended the hill-side and knocked at the 
city gate. They succeeded at length in 
arousing the porter, and the two entered 
and were soon lost in the crowded thor- 
oughfares of the metropolis. 

Is it necessary here to give the substance 
of Prince Jingo’s remarks on the manners 
and customs of his country? They were 
simple; the account will not occupy much 
space. First, then—Blood (which in most 
countries is supposed to have a great deal 
to do with the social standing of the per- 
son in whose veins it flows) in this strange 
land which Doctor Sangrado had entered 
that afternoon, literally fixed the rank of 
everybody, from the King down. The 
saying that ‘‘ Blood will tell” here was em- 
bodied in the laws. The monarchs and 
grandees of the land held their positions 
solely by virtue of the color of their blood. 
That is, strictly speaking, they had done 
so in former days. It must be confessed 
that modern circumstances had somewhat 
modified the ancient laws; but the old 
forms were still maintained, if not the re- 
alities. Blue blood, here in 
America, helps its owner along in life a 
great deal. But in that country Blue was 
only one of the degrees or rather shades of 
rank in a long scale. To state it 
accurately, all social and political relations 
were regulated by the seven colors of the 
rainbow. Scientific chemical examina- 
tions were supposed to be made by the 
lawful officers of every infant’s blood. If 
the color was violet, the possessor, if a 
male, and if he was sufficiently intrepid 
when he grew up, had the right to lay 
claim to the royal succession of the realm. 
If his blood was indigo in color he entered 
at once without dispute into the class of 
absolute grandees. If it was blue he 
became an ordinary noble. If it was 
green he entered the class of lackeys, foot- 
men, hostlers, cooks, coachmen, waiters, 
and servants in general to the upper 
After green a line was drawn and 
persons whose blood was of any of the 
lower color grades, were relegated to a 
distinct section of the country, to live 
alone and pay the taxes which supported 
the rest. They were also tolerated in the 
city as the mercantile class. The yellow 
blooded folks thus let alone, thrived 
amazingly well. They were the owners 
of the snug cottages Sangrado saw 
scattered along the roadside. They got 


even 


classes. 


on very well together, tilled the soil, made 
good farmers, were sluggish and peaceful. 
Yet the national spirit even breathed in 
them. At one period they had established 
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a law which tolerated among them the 
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presence of no orange blood or red blood! 
Accordingly these two last orders of 
society were cast out of the fertile de- 
mesnes of the country, and inhabited that 
unattractive wilderness which Sangrado 
first traversed on entering the valley. 

It is impossible in this short survey, and 
it would be wearisome to attempt to enter 
into any of the ramifications of law and 
etiquette which a constitution like this 
was bound to impose. It is intended 
merely to touch upon one of the principal 
customs bearing directly on the story. 

The Royal succession was supposed to be 
hereditary. But there obtained a curious 
way of determining who the King’s son 
and heir was. At the age of two weeks, 
the first male child of the Royal family 
was lawfully kidnapped. On the ap- 
pointed night the little fellow was placed 
in a basket just outside the gate of the 
palace. The proper officers came and took 
him away. Upto his twenty-first birth- 
day, the sacred constitution directed that 
the King and Queen were to be kept in total 
ignorance of his whereabouts. No one 
called him by name. Time having elapsed, 
there came a tremendous festival—a day 
of rejoicing all over the land. As many 
of the nation as could conveniently do so 
assembled within the walls of the metrop- 
olis to celebrate the natal day of the Heir 
Apparent. But who was he? Where 
was he? How was he to be recognized? 
He was very far from being apparent. 
But the constitution provided a means. 

To vindicate this sacred instrument the 
test of blood was made to reveal the 
Prince. A number of candidates—noble 
youths who claimed to possess violet blood, 
and whose origin was otherwise misty— 
declared themselves to be sons of the 
King, and samples from their veins were 
taken and examined, in public. There 
was a high functionary, called the Grand 
Vein Inspector, who made this public ex- 
amination, with all due solemnity and 
state. He presently announced the suc- 
cessful candidate. The long-lost youth 
was received back into the bosom of the 
Royal family. Those who were unsuccess- 
ful were inexpensively executed. This 
last regulation had the effect of limiting 
very strictly the number of applicants. 
As a matter of fact, rarely in the history 
of the country had there been more than 
one who presented himself to undergo the 
test. No queen had ever yet lived who 
was able to overcome a certain motherly 
weakness—the love of her children. And 
the good ladies always kept a secret watch 
over their sons from the time the boys 
were stolen away in the basket until they 
arrived at the age of manhood. So that a 
Prince of the Violet Blood Royal never 
really was lost. From his earliest days, 
those who had charge of him let him 
know who he was, and he grew up with a 
definite idea of the course he was to pur- 
sue in life and the profession he was to 
follow. The royal mother, however, gen- 
erally had respect enough for the constitu- 
tion not to furnish her son with any luxu- 
ries; and it had been found best to let 
him grow up accustomed to the ways and 
diet of his foster-parents. It gave the 
future King an accurate education in the 
desires and impulses of the people he was 
some day to govern. This non-interfer- 
ence policy on the part of the queens had 
permitted many of the kings of that coun- 
try to spend their early days in compara- 
tive poverty and hardship. Many a Prince 
of the Violet Blood had ridden into town 
on his twenty-first birthday with no reti- 
nue and in emphatically shabby clothing. 

Thus the seedy appearance of Prince 
Jingo, whom the Doctor overtook on his 
journey, was not extraordinary; and the 
elevation of his nose, the pride and digni- 
ty of his carriage were not out of keeping 
with his rank. As for his embracing 
the Doctor, lowering his dignity thereby, 
and also as for his being on his way to 
the city at that time of year which was 
a good three months before his birthday, 
these are other things. Thereby hangs a 
tale. 

For the first time in seven hundred and 
eighty years, those who had the run of 
court affairs became aware of the fact that 

there were two young men, both raised in 
good old Indigo families,who were known 
to be in readiness to present themselves 
as candidates on the Prince’s birthday. 


Which was the Prince? Which would be 
successful ? Which would lose his head? 
What were their names? Who first started 
the rumor? Did the Queen know anything 
about it? Did she feel concerned, embar- 
rassed? What does the King say? Hasit 
been whispered outside of the court cir- 
cle? and so forth and so on. These were 
the questions the courtiers asked each 
other in whispers behind doors, in dark 
corners, on the Poodle Exchange. 

To be candid, the blame for this terrible 
approaching catastrophe lay squarely and 
fairly on the shoulders of the King. Had 
he let his wife attend to his family affairs 
he would never have gotten into such a 
muddle. It was all very well for the 
Queen to keep track of her boy and see 
that no harm befell him after the official 
kidnappers had taken him away. But 
what on earth possessed the King to do the 
same thing? It wasa breach of etiquette. 
It showed that he did not trust his wife. 
It was a violation of the sacred constitu- 
tion. It brought conjugal infelicity into 
the royal family. Tocap the horror, the 
King had made a mistake. He insisted 
that the Queen’s Prince, the lad she had 
so tenderly watched through the years, 
was not the real Prince at all! Another 
one whom he had tenderly kept the royal 
eye on through the flowing years, and 
had seen blossom into manhood with all 
the noble joy of a father’s heart—behold 
the heir! 

It should be said that one morning after 
a violent discussion on this whole topic, 
the King suddenly burst out of the room. 
He butted the door-knob violently against 
the head of a courtier who had his ear at 
the key-hole. N. B.—This is how the ru- 
mor got abroad. 


II. 


Before a week had passed, Doctor San- 
grado and Prince Jingo had established 
themselves in an old house in a quiet part 
of the city. The upper stories overhung 
the narrow street and made it rather dark 
and close. But you had only to enter the 
arched gateway and pass a few steps along 
a cool, stone-paved passage to come into a 
pleasant little court-yard shaded by 
almond boughs and made dreamy by the 
continual splashing of a clear fountain 
around which a flock of pigeons were gen- 


erally strutting and cooing and flut- 
tering wings in the limpid water. Be- 
yond stretched the Doctor’s garden. 


In this, at nightfall after the labors of the 
day, he refreshed himself walking in the 
fragrant atmosphere of his grape arbors. 
The Doctor was wise in renting this old 
house. He seemed to harmonize with his 
surroundings. They gave him an air of 
long-established prosperity. He soon be- 
came well known in the city, and, as he 
made it a rule to avoid all out-door practice 
in a short time his little court-yard was 
regularly filled with awaiting patients. By 
some means or other it began to be ru- 
mored not only that Sangrado was the 
master of treatment for the blood and by 
the blood, but that he was master of a 
process by which a person’s blood could be 
changed to any desired shade! Crowds of 
people of all degrees began to flock to him, 
among them many of the members of no- 
bility, pale, worn, young Blue Blooded 
lords, and now and then an aged Indigo 
Grandee with a very red nose. But those 
who chiefly came to see him were of the 
lower order of the upper class, persons of 
the Green Degree. Retired butlers, opu- 
lent valets, waiters ineasy circumstances, 
and gorgeously attired barbers loved to 
sit in the shaded court-yard and dream of 
becoming grandees. And though the Doc- 
tor was never known to succeed in chang- 
ing the color of any one’s blood, yet, 
strange tosay, his fame spread every day, 
and none of his patients ever lost faith in 
him a whit. 

Prince Jingo’s room, on the upper floor, 
had a pleasant balcony in front, which 
overhung the street. In the moonlight on 
a summer's evening, it was one of his pleas- 
ures to lean gracefully against the railing 
and strum his guitar for the benefit of 
divers fair maidens behind the lattices of 
the opposite windows. Stimulated by the 
applause of admiring glances, Prince Jingo 
would frequently lay aside his instrument 
and indulge the audience, or himself, in a 





rectly opposite the Doctor’s house was a 
mansion which had been newly built. It 
was generally kept closely shut. But one 
bright night, when Prince Jingo was sing- 
ing his soul away, like a nightingale, on 
his balcony, the opposite lattice was slowly 
opened. A young girl leaned out, the 
moonlight striking full upon her. The 
Prince hushed his song and gazed. As he 
was in the shade the maiden did not notice 
him and for a long time she leaned on the 
window-sill pensively watching the quiet 
street below. At length, the Prince, no 
longer able to contain his feelings, gave 
vent to a sigh and murmured in a low 
tone: 

“Ah, Sefiorita!” 

The girl glanced around with a startled 
look in her profound eyes. She hastily 
closed the window. 

The next evening, Doctor Sangrado hap- 
pened to be passing through the Prince’s 
apartments and heard him singing on the 
balcony. He paused to listen. It seemed 
to the good Doctor that the young man 
was beginning to be a little too musical. 
It did not exactly suit his staid, sober 
household — that ever-active guitar. 
Prince Jingo’s song to-night, translated, 
ran something like this: 

“Do I love thee? Ask the flower, 
If at eventide it loves the dew,” etc. 

The Prince was evidently either a very 
romantic young man or else he was very 
deeply in love. The Doctor concluded to 
question him. 

‘Come, my Prince,” said he, stepping 
out and laying his hand on his shoulder. 
‘Tell me about all this,” and he pointed to 
the guitar and the dwellings in earshot. 
‘First, who is the fair damsel ?” 

Prince Jingo turned to the Doctor with 
a melancholy look in his dreamy eyes. 
But as he spoke his natural vivacity as- 
serted itself. 

**Doctor,” he said, ‘‘it’s the most pecu- 
liar feeling, isn’t it? Ah, the divine pain! 
I experienced it once or twice before, but 
I must say I never had it quite so bad as 
this. As for the lovely maid, how should 
I know her name? How should I know 
who she is? She is beautiful. She lives 
in the house acrossthe way. Beyond that 
Iam lost,I am at sea. The summary of 
the matter, excellent Doctor Sangrado, 
is merely that I am head over ears in love. 
That is enough!” 

‘Is it possible!” ejaculated the Doctor, 
gravely. ‘‘Hm—and with that young lady 
across the street?” 

‘* None other,” exclaimed Prince Jingo, 
rapturously. ‘Ah, Doctor! the exquisite 
turn of that cheek! The sweep of that 
dark eyelash! The”— 

‘*Very well and proper, very, for you 
to go into details,” said Sangrado, check- 
ing him. ‘ But it is not exigent. I under- 
stand your emotion; still, my young 
friend, do you know anything about that 
young lady’s family? How about her 
blood? Do you know its color?” 

This shut the mouth of the young lover. 
He acknowledged that the Doctor held 
him on that point. ‘‘I must, Doctor,” he 
said, using the Castilian equivalent, of 
course ‘‘ acknowledge the frumentum vul- 
gare.” 

‘* Well, that young woman,” said Doctor 
Sangrado, very slowly emphasizing each 
word—‘‘ that young woman, my dear 
young Prince, is the daughter of Don 
Abramo Isaacstein. 

Prince Jingo, with an angry gesture, 
struck his guitar and broke the G string 
with a twang. Then casting it into a 
corner, he turned and walked into the 
house. 

Sangrado’s eyes followed him with a 
fatherly expression. It was cruel, but the 

Doctor knew when to apply the knife, and 
in this case he had performed one of the 
swiftest and most beneficial operations 
conceiveable. 
Ill. 


On this same night, in a retired corner 
of Don Abramo Isaacstein’s garden, three 
gentlemen were seated at a table under a 
tree. The moonlight was straggling 
through the leaves in the orthodox man- 
ner and casting its customary lace-work 
shadows. There was light enough to dis- 
tinguish very clearly the features of the 
three and to make out a tall bottle of 
Topaz sherry on the table. One of the 
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fiery face, bushy eyebrows, almost hiding 
his small twinkling eyes, had one arm 
thrown over the back of his chair, and 
was devoting the other to gesticulation. 
He was, in fact, making a very earnest 
speech in an undertone, and the other 
two men were listening with rapt atten- 
tion. One of his hearers was a stocky, 
compact little man, with close curly hair, 
a beaklike nose and a dark complexion. 
The other, who seemed to be the youngest 
of the three, was a miniature repro- 
duction of the dark-faced man. These 
gentlemen were respectively, his Majesty 
the King, Don Abramo Isaacstein, and 
Prince Mingo. 

Don Isaacstein, to whom the King 
principally addressed his remarks, was an 
imported specimen. The Isaacstein family 
was a sort of exotic. -Isaacstein was a 
rare name in this country and Don Isaac- 
stein was a rare specimen of manhood. 
He exercised a predominating influence 
over that class of the nobility inclined to 
be lavish in the expenditure of money. 
His escutcheon bore Three Balls on a blue 
field over the motto ‘ In hoe (k) signo 
vinces!” 

Don Isaacstein’s blood was blue, and he 
held his rank in the aristocracy solely on 
this account. He was popular with the 
gilded youth of the metropolis, and espe- 
cially so with these who made up the Court 
set. Indeed, Isaacstein was a great favor- 
ite with the King himself. His Majesty, 
however,chose to distinguish him with his 
private rather than his public regard. Not 
that the monarch did not fully appreciate 
Don Isaacstein’s worth, for he frequently 
even went so far as to give the Don writ- 
ten testimonials of his merits and of what 
the King owed him. Don _Isaacstein 
fondly cherished these autographs of the 
King. In fact he kept them in a strong 
box in anticipation of the fact that at 
some future day they would prove very 
valuable to his posterity, souvenirs of a 
monarch long remembered by a loyal peo- 
ple as one whose blood was perhaps near- 
er the actual violet color than that of any 
monarch since the early days of the king- 
dom. Then a king’s blood was violet in- 
deed ! 

Aside from all this the King had be- 
stowed on Don Isaacstein a mark of esti- 
mation such as had rarely before been 
given to a nobleman of the Blue Blooded 
order. 

He had actually confided to his care his 
only son, the royal infant who had been 
lawfully kidnapped at the age of two 
weeks. Of course it was a direct violation 
of the sacred constitution for him to do 
this, but nevertheless he did it, and after- 
ward when he discovered that the Queen 
had been guilty of secretly doing the same 
thing, but of course in her misguided way, 
he felt justified in his conduct. Had he 
not been careful to intrust the royal 
infant to Don Isaacstein’s keeping and 
afterward tenderly watch over him with 
all a father’s care, paying him clandestine 
visits as he grew into manhood, at intervals 
of about five years, he would have had 
undoubtedly the mortification of seeing 
the succession to his crown placed in the 
hands of the base impostor whom the 
Queen imagined to be the rightful prince. 

Prince Mingo then, the third person of 
the little group under the tree, was, ac- 
cording to the King, his own, his beloved 
son. He had not the slightest doubt in 
the world about this, and for the last three 
weeks, ever since the rumor about there 
being two contestants had begun to spread, 
His Majesty, Don Isaacstein, and Prince 
Mingo had held nightly consultations. 
Some way must be devised by which the 
Queen could be led to see her error and 
recognize in Prince Mingo her own son. 
It would never do to let the two contest- 
ants really contest unless there was an ab- 
solute certainty as to the color of Prince 
Mingo’s blood. And, painful to state, there 
was no such certainty. It had been sam- 
pled, and, horrible to relate, had been 
found red! A contest must, therefore, be 
avoided, for if there should be a contest, 
Prince Mingo was apt to lose his head. 

‘“‘As I was going on to say,” said the 
King, continuing his remarks, *‘ I have 
just made a great discovery. I have found 
out the Queen’s secret.” 

** Ah,” said Don Isaacstein. 


“* Yes,” replied the King. ‘I’ve found 





out who this impostor is, and where he 
lives.” 

‘* Most extraordinary,” said Don Isaac- 
stein. 

“Very!” continued the King. ‘‘ Now, I 
suppose, Isaacstein, you know the Queen 
talks in her sleep?” 

‘** Ah?” said Don Isaacstein. 

‘*In this way,” his Majesty resumed 
with some animation, ‘‘ she revealed her 
secret. In her sleep I heard her mutter 
‘Sangrado,’ ‘my beloved Jingo,’ ‘the 
Prince,’ and some other phrases concern- 
ing the approaching celebration 6f the 
birthday. Given this slight clue, I fath- 
omed the mystery. I am, as you know, if 
I do say it, remarkably”— 

‘** Acute,” said Don Isaacstein, supplyin 
the word. ° 

‘* Exactly so,” said the King, with a 
nod. ‘‘Oblige me, Don Isaacstein, by 
awaking Prince Mingo. Heseems to have 
fallen into a doze. Mingo, my son,” he 
continued, when the young Prince had 
been aroused by a shake from Don Isaac- 
stein, ‘‘pray, pray, give us your atten- 
tion. This is a very important matter.” 

And thus admonished, Prince Mingo 
straightened up in his chair and blinked 
his fine eyes. 

** How much will it cost?” he asked. 

‘* How ?” queried the King. ‘‘ I did not 
quite catch your interrogation ?” 

‘* How much will this important matter 
cost ?” repeated Prince Mingo, sleepily. 

‘That is not a question for a Royal 
Prince to ask,” replied the King, a little 
annoyed. 

‘*By no means,” said Don Isaacstein, 
with fervor. 

‘That is your affair entirely. 
Don Isaacstein?” said the King. 

‘* Entirely,” replied Don Isaacstein. 

After this there was a short silence, dur- 
ing which the King and Don Isaacstein 
both solemnly stared at Prince Mingo. 
The latter took advantage of the lull in 
the conversation and dropped off intoa 
gentle doze. 

‘* Well, as I was going on to say,” re- 
sumed the King at length, ‘‘ this is what 
I have discovered. The Queen’s candidate 
is named Jingo. He is at present living 
with that new doctor named Sangrado.” 

‘‘Sangrado?” queried Don Isaacstein, 
with a trifling show of animation. 

‘* The same,” said the King. ‘Do not 
be surprised. He lives just across the 
street. We could ask for nothing better. 
We must win over to our side this Doctor 
Sangrado. Now the question is, Don 
Isaacstein, is he susceptible ?” 

‘* Susceptible to what?” 

‘* Susceptible to, say, flattery,” said the 
King, with a knowing look. ‘‘ I might 
make him a count or I might give him 
some high position in the Royal kitchen. 
How do you think that would strike 
him ?” 

Don Isaacstein shook his head. 

‘* Do you think,” said the King, “ that 
this a matter in which I shall not be called 
upon to act.” 

‘*T do,” responded Don Isaacstein. 

‘*Then I leave Doctor Sangrado entirely 
to your charge,” said the King. 

Prince Mingo snored. 


Isn’t it, 


RY. 

One hot afternoon, the Doctor and 
his comely protégé were enjoying their 
customary siesta in the garden. Of late 
the Doctor had grown independent, it 
seemed, of a large class of his patients and 
he no longer practiced in the afternoons. 
Early in the morning and late in the even- 
ing, his little court-yard was still filled. 
But it was a much better class of patients 
than that which formerly frequented it. 
Now, only noblemen of the highest rank 
were admitted. 

After Prince Jingo fell in love, regularly 
every night he had put his guitar in a green 
bag and left the Doctor’s hospitable abode 
to wander—whither he was careless 
about stating. He was always out late, 
but he made up his loss of sleep in the 
afternoons. On this particular afternoon, 
fanned by a gentle breeze, he slept much 
longer than usual. When the Doctor had 
finished his nap he called the Prince, but 
receiving no answer, gently stepped into 
the arbor where he had been to see if he was 
there. The Prince gave evidences of his 
presence in numerous loud and unprincely 





snores. The Doctor was unwilling to 
arouse him, so he stepped outside to wait 
until he awoke of his own accord. The 
Prince slept unusually long. The sun had 
gone down and it was the cool of the even- 
ing before he got up, stretched himself, 
and walked out into the garden. The Doc- 
tor greeted him with a smile. 

“You kept long hours last night,” he 
observed. 

‘*Yes, too long,” said Jingo. 
was not my fault. There was somebody 
in the garden. I was sitting on the inside 
wall and had just said good-night and she 
had just closed the window when three 
gentlemen took a seat below me, and I 
had to wait until they left before I could 
get away.” 

‘** Ah, indeed!” said the doctor. ‘‘ Where 
was this may Iask?” 

‘* Need I say?” replied the Prince. 

The Doctor was silent. He did not know 
how to circumvent that. Finally he took 
the straightforward way. 

‘‘What has become of the young lady, 
Prince?” he asked. ‘‘Have you discov- 
ered the color of her blood ?” 

“Did I never tell you about that, Doc- 
tor?’ exclaimed Jingo. 

“Never,” answered the Doctor, with 
an expression of injury. 

‘“‘Ah Doctor Sangrado! Happy mortal 
that I am ! And what do you suppose I dis- 
covered ?” 

‘**T have no idea” replied the Doctor. 

‘* Her blood !” said the Prince, clasping 
his hands over his heart and turning up 
his eyes—‘‘ her blood ! Doctor, is blue!” 

‘* Yes?” said Sangrado, indicating that 
he was willing to hear more. 

‘‘ But her name, you remember that?” 

‘* Her name is Rebecca” said the Prince. 
‘Beautiful Dofia Rebecca! Her other 
name is Isaacstein. And she lovesme! Re- 
flect upon that the first thing.” 

“She loves you, does she?” said the 
Doctor. ‘‘Very well, did you ever tell her 
your name?” 

‘‘My name? certainly not! she does not 
love me for my name, not for the color of 
my blood. Ah, no! But let me tell you 
properly about this, my dear Doctor. The 
moment I ascertained her name and the 
color of her blood, I determined at once to 
press my suit. I invested my last ducat 
in guitar strings and resolved to win her. 
In fact, I might say I have been playing to 
win.” 

‘And you have succeeded?” put in the 
Doctor. 

** Succeeded!” exclaimed the Prince. ‘It 
required no effort, Iassure you; I was in- 
vincible from the start. First, 1 racked 
my brain for a plan to attract her. Lo! 
one evening, as I was passing through the 
narrow street in the rear of Von Isaacstein’s 
garden, an elderly lady approached me and 
touched my arm. She was Dofia Rebecca’s 
duenna. What followed I need not relate. 
I will merely say that an interview was 
arranged, during which this most discreet 
duenna was present. Since then every 
night I have taken my place on the old 
stone wall beneath my lady’s window, and 
have thrilled her heart with my soft 
words and let the echoes coquet with 
my melodious music. She is—well, in 
point of fact, she is completely infatuated 
with me, although as yet she will not per- 
mit me to enter her house. However, it 
is a divine joy for me to sit beneath the 
window. Iam content.” 

‘Tf you are not careful,” said the Doc- 
tor, with medical solicitude, ‘‘ the night 
air will injure your voice. My Prince,” 
he added, after a moment’s pause, ‘‘ you 
said something about three gentlemen sit- 
ting beneath you in the garden, while you 
were on the wall, did you not ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” replied Prince Jingo. ‘‘ There 
were three. They detained me until a late 
hour. But why do you ask, my dear Doc- 
tor? Do you know the gentlemen ?” 

“‘T cannot say,” responded the medical 
sage, gravely. ‘‘ Pray describe them.” 

‘‘Impossible,” said the Prince. ‘I 
could see nothing but the tops of their 
heads. But I overheard their conversa- 
tion.” 

** Good !” 


* But it 


exclaimed the Doctor. 


‘* Please repeat it.” 

‘*They said but little,’ Jingo began. 
‘They seemed cautious about calling 
names. One of them did almost all of the 
talking. One made replies in monosylla- 








bles. One went to sleep. I heard him 
snore. The one who did the talking was 
hoarse—he hardly spoke above a whisper. 
They seemed to be entirely out of place in 
Don Isaacstein’s garden. Their talk, so far 
as I could hear, seemed to be about actors, 
play-writers, poets, comedians, and such- 
like silly fraternity. The man with the 
hoarse voice said: ‘‘ Yes, it is arranged. I 
saw the poet to-day. He and the actor 
will meet me to-morrow. In less than a 
week the comedy will be finished and in 
another week there may be a private re- 
hearsal. It is wonderful how quickly 
those fellows can turn out a thing of that 
kind, isn’t it?” ‘Wonderful,’ the other 
man made answer. He had a gruff voice. 
‘In another week,’ the first man went on— 
in another week everything will be ready 
to present the piece before the Queen.’ I 
supposed from this that they must have 
been actors patronized by Don Isaacstein 
from the way they talked. Well, the man 
with the hoarse voice, quoth he: ‘Do you 
think she will like it? Do you think 
it will take well? ‘ Undoubtedly,’ 
says the gruff-voiced man. ‘The only 
trouble is,’ says the hoarse-voiced man, ‘ to 
get Mingo here—what was it? ah—well 
drilled in his part. If hecan only keep up 
a good show until the great day is over, it 
will be well. How about the Doctor, 
Don? Then they put their heads together 
and talked so low I couldn’t hear. Pretty 
soon they woke up the one who was asleep 
and left the garden. That was all. I 
came home quickly. Who is Mingo, Doc- 
tor Sangrado? Do you know of any actor 
of that name?” | 

‘*T know no actors,” replied the Doctor. 
‘** As you say, these men must have been 
actors living on the bounty of Don Isaac- 
stein.” 

At this point a servant announced that 
a lady wished to see Prince Jingo. The 
speakers turned and saw standing in the 
little court-yard at the fountain’s side a 
short, stout lady closely veiled. The 
Doctor instantly advanced and bent his 
knee. 

‘** Your Majesty!” he exclaimed, “surely 
this is an honor.” 

The personage addressed removed her 
veil and handed it to an attendent, who 
retired at a wave of her hand. It was the 
Queen, and this was not her frst visit to 
Prince Jingo. She had come to consult 
with Doctor Sangrado about him once or 
twice before. She was a very dark woman. 
Her iron-gray hair was curled in tight, 
flat curls over her forehead, and the 
wrinkles under her eyes indicated—that is, 
if we may count the number of years by 
the number of wrinkles as they do with 
the rings in the wood of a tree—that she 
had long since passed that stage when she 
was glad to publish all her vital statistics. 
Her Majesty had the honor to differ in 
many of the royal notions, from those who 
surrounded her. First, she was a conspicu- 
ous patron of literature and the fine arts, 
and she sought to attract to her drawing- 
room all the best poets and comedians of the 
capital. She was the first in her country to 
recognize the nobility of intellect. Second, 
she had a secret scorn for the nobility of 
mere blood, and whenever she found a 
poor but talented artist or playwright she 
at once commanded him to attend her 
drawing-room receptions. These were 
always brilliant occasions. Her majesty 
herself frequently lent a charm to them by 
reciting a short poem or reading an essay 
of her own composition. (Her Majestic 
ode beginning, ‘‘ When posies deck the 
emerald green” had been translated into 
thirty-nine languages.) 

Her Majesty having adjusted her curls 
and the mantilla on her head, complacently 
folded her hands and smiled at the 
Doctor. 

‘* No Doctor Sangrado,” she said, in a 
high-pitched voice. ‘‘ This is not intended 
as an honor to you. I did not come to see 
you. This visit is to my son, Prince 
Jingo. Iam afraid, Doctor Sangrado, I 
shall have to drop you from my roll. You 
have treated me very badly.” 

“TI!” exclaimed the Doctor. ‘‘ Permit 
me to grovel at your feet, and beg pardon. 
What, oh! what have I done to, offend 


your amiable Majesty ?” bs 
‘*Hear the deceiver!” said the Queen, 
with a simply killing smile. ‘‘ Why, Doc- 


tor Sangrado, I commanded you to attend 
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my last drawing-room. You did not 
come. Have you anything to say before 
I pass sentence upon you?’ 

** But, your Majesty!” said the Doctor, 
‘IT was ill. And I thought I was of so 
little consequence! Therefore I sent no 
word of explanation.” 

‘** Ah, you medical men!” said the Queen, 
with a mock sigh—‘‘ you medical men, 
what naughty, apt, delightful, pretty 
ruses you adopt! But you were the loser, 
Doctor, and not I. We had a memorable 
evening, a lovely time! We had the emi- 
nent comedian, Sefior César de Alabazan 
y la Vuelta Abajo. He read us a paper en- 
titled ‘Loungings on the Rialto.’ It was 
perfectly charming, and gave such a won- 
derful insight into the every-day life of 
comedians and artists.” 

‘Sorry I was not there,” said the Doc 
tor, with a grim smile; ‘‘ very sorry.” 

‘*But tell me about Jingo,” exclaimed 
the Queen. ‘Doctor, how is the dear 
child? Oh! do you know,” she said, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ I havea great piece of good news 
for you. Sangrado mio, I came especially 
for that.” 

‘*Then let me call the Prince,” said the 
Doctor. ‘‘ He is just beyond that oleander.” 

‘Oh! no, no,” said the Queen. ‘‘ This is 
a matter of state importance, and con- 
cerns you, Doctor. My carriage happened 
to pass your door, and it occurred to me 
to stop in and ask your advice, or rather, 
deliver you my commands.” Her Majesty 
thereupon seated herself, while Sangrado 
remained respectfully standing. ‘The 
King has conceded the point,” the Queen 
continued in an undertone. ‘I was sur- 
prised at the readiness with which he did 
it. You are to be the Grand Inspector of 
Veins. I mentioned it to his Majesty in 
the most casual way so as not to arouse 
his suspicions, and asked him if he had de- 
cided on any one. No, he said he had not; 
he thought of leaving it to me. I was 
dumbfounded. But I did not show it. I 
cautiously named a few noblemen who I 
was positive would not suit, and then I 
called your name. ‘The very man,’ said 
the King. It was agreed. He will sign the 
patent to-morrow, and at the same time 
proclaim the Day of Test, which falls on 
Monday, three weeks.” 

Sangrado turned a little pale. He seemed 
to be at a loss for something to say. 

‘* |—I—suppose,” he said, ‘‘ I suppose—I 
suppose—I—” 


“Certainly,” the Queen interrupted, 
‘‘you suppose. You suppose that we 
could ask for nothing better than this, 


Doctor. 
ing directly into our hands. 
powers you, as the Grand Inspector of 


[ suppose so, too. This is play- 


This em- 


Veins, to declare the successful candidate. 
Jingo will present himself along with this 
upstart, this base creature who has im- 
posed on the King—I forget his name— 
Mingo, I believe, and then,” exclaimed 
her Majesty exultingly—‘‘and then!” 
But she could not express herself, and 
merely clenched her teeth. ‘This is 
what I had to say,” she added. ‘I could 
trust no one but myself to deliver you this 
news. Adios!” And her Majesty coquet- 
ishly smirked, bowed, struck three poses, 
and last, was escorted to her carriage. 

That night, Doctor Sangrado had a vio- 
lent nightmare. His conscience seemed 
to take the form of a small green imp 
which bestraddled his chest and tried to 
garrote him with a blue stocking. 

Oh, the wicked, wicked Doctor ! 

In the first place the Queen expectc:, 
and she had the right to expect since her 
expectations were not only just but had 
been very expensive, that the Doctor in 
his capacity of Grand Inspector of Veins 
would undoubtedly declare Prince Jingo 
to be the possessor of violet blood and heir 
to the throne. 

Inthe second place the sequel to the 
conversation of the King and Don Isaac- 
stein that first night in the garden, proved 
that the King was right in supposing that 
Doctor Sangrado 
person. Don Isaacstein found him to be 
a very susceptible person indeed, On 
this the King based a large share of his 
hopes for Prince Mingo. 

Everything considered, the Doctor’s 
conscience was perfectiy right in its be- 
havior, and, on the whole, it succeeded in 
making the night uncomfortable for him 
to the last degree, 


was a ‘ susceptible” 
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The day of the great trial dawned. It 
was near the close of the month of Sep- 
tember and was glaring hot. The poor 
mules coming into the city under their 
panniers of fruit lolled out their tongues 
and wearily switched away the flies, at 
which they could not swear in good Cas- 
tilian. The markets were deserted. The 
dealers covered up their vegetables and 
sought cool corners where they lay la- 
zily on the moist stones. The nar- 
streets of the city in that old 
part which surrounded the royal palace 
were crowded with a gayly dressed 
Every one had on his brightest 
colors for the holiday. Barefooted moth- 
ers trudged along elbowed by the crowd, 
bearing their brown babies on their 
shoulders. The windows and doors were 
filled with black-eyed girls, laughing and 
chattering with the passing crowd. Now 
and then the throng divided with a rush 
to make a lane for the carriage and out- 
riders of some noblemen as it swept 
through regardless of human obstacles. 

The royal standard floated in lazy folds 
from the pinnacle of the palace which had 
at one time beena Moorish mosque. The 
great round arched gateway was closed to 
the rabble and guarded by soldiers, in steel 
morions and breastplates. Without, the 
plaza in front of the palace was.filled with 
a surging mob, sweltering in the sun. 
Within, was a large paved court-yard 
shaded by awnings. The atmosphere was 
cooled by a fountain, spurting forth a hun- 
dred sprays. 

At the furthest end of this court-yard, 
elevated on a terrace of lucent marble 
with flights of broad steps, the thrones of 
the King and Queen were placed. The 
shade of the canopy which covered them 
was rendered denser by a double row of 
palm trees. 

The ceremony called ‘The Declaring 
the True Prince,” was to take place in the 
middle of theday, and at an early hour 
the space around the thrones had been 
filled by noblemen of the Indigo and Blue 
orders. They made a gracious picture, in 
their blue and indigo robes, constantly 
moving in and out among themselves. 
Before the populace was admitted a file of 
soldiers was stretched across the court-yard 
to prevent its mingling with the nobil- 
ity. When the gates were flung open the 
people entered with a roar. They surged 
and tossed for a while, like water rushing 
into an empty pool, and when the court- 
yard was completely filled, they 
packed into one dense, solid mass. 

Three strokes on the great gong an- 
nounced the entrance from the palace of 
the Grand Inspector of Veins. Dr. San- 
grado was ushered in, preceded by four 
young noblemen. Two carried the two 
crystal bowls of violet-colored glass into 
which the samples of blood were to be 
placed, and two others followed them 
bearing the instruments of the Grand In- 
spector, and a supply of snow-white linen 
napkins. After these came Doctor San- 
He was clad in a long flowing 
gown of purple silk and had his hands 
clasped in front of him. He was deadly 
pale. He and his attendants took their 
places just below the thrones of the King 
and Queen. 

Everything was now in readiness for the 
entrance of their Majesties. They were 
then standing in the hall of the palace 
surrounded by their court awaiting the 
sound of the gong which was to signal 
Prince Mingo, as one of 
the competitors, had taken his place in the 
retinue of the King, but Prince Jingo was 
conspicuous by his absence. The Queen 
announced that he would undoubtedly ap- 
pear in a short time. She ordered the 
royal procession to await his coming. 

Among the courtiers who surrounded 
the King at a respectful distance was Don 
Abramo Isaacstein. For a considerable 
length of time, while they were awaiting 
the appearance of Prince Jingo, he had 
been endeavoring in a quiet way to attract 
his Majesty’s attention. At length he suc- 
ceeded. The King observed that Don Isaac- 
stein was regarding him with fixed and 
earnest gaze, and, with some circumspec- 
tion, he winked. Don Isaacstein quickly 
pointed his thumb over his shoulder. The 
King turned and after whispering a few 
words to.the Queen withdrew from the 


row 


throng. 


were 


grado. 


their approach. 





circle of his courtiers and quickly took his 
way along a dark passage-way to the left. 
He opened a door at the end of it and en- 
tered a small apartment. 

‘* Well,” said his Majesty, as he entered 
theroom, ‘‘ what news, Don Isaacstein ?”’ 

Don Isaacstein, considering the usual 
calm taciturnity of his nature, on this occa- 
sion surrendered himself to his feelings in 
a remarkable manner. He did not reply 
to the King’s question, simply because he 
could not. He leaned against one of the 
pillars in the room, clasping his sides with 
his hands, while the tears were rolling 
down hischeeks. No—yes—positively he 
was shaking all over witha deep, unutter- 
able laughter! He made no sound what- 
ever save when he gasped for breath. At 
length he sank to the floor with a great 
sigh utterly exhausted. The King re- 
garded him with an amazement that was 
almost anguishful. 

** Don Isaacstein, what on earth, what 
under heaven, and what above that resort 
to which those guilty of pork-eating upon 
Saturdays go, is the matter! This is the 
first time in my life I have ever seen you 
laugh!” he said. ‘‘What is it? What is the 
cause? Does it relate to Mingo? To Jingo? 

Don Isaacstein was seized with a fresh 
paroxysm of laughter which ended ina 
violent fit of coughing. The King was 
obliged to seize him by the collar and 
pound him on his back. He finally re- 
covered his gravity, but his mouth 
twitched so violently he could not trust 
himself to speak. 

**Come Don Isaacstein,” said the King, 
sharply, ‘‘ don’t keep me waiting! Tell me 
what’s the matter.” 

Don Isaacstein came very near going off 
into a fresh fit of laughter,but he managed 
to recover himself and gasp out one 
word: 

** Eloped!” 

‘**Eloped!” shouted the King, ‘‘ who's 
eloped ?” 

‘* Jingo,” whispered Don Isaacstein, and 
he began to slide off his feet again; but 
the King caught him by the shoulders 
and planted him squarely against the wall. 
‘** Now,” said he, ‘‘ quit your laughing and 
tell me who Jingo has eloped with!” - 

‘*With my daughter, Rebecca,” an- 
swered Isaacstein; and unable to contain 
himself longer he slipped from the King’s 
grasp and rolled on the floor, the waves of 
laughter rippling over him from head to 
foot. 

The King was delighted. ‘‘ Well, Don 
Isaacstein,” he said, ‘if you will excuse 
the expression, I must say that this is sim- 
ply immense! But how am I going to make 
the Queen believe it?” 

** Easily,” replied Don Isaacstein, who by 
this time had gotten on his feet again. 
After fumbling in his pocket a few mo- 
ments he produced a note which Prince 
Jingo had left behind him. It was ad- 
dressed to the Queen. Don Isaacstein 
handed it to the King. He read it, made 
a gesture. The two returned to their places 
amid the awaiting throng of courtiers in 
the hall. 

The King ordered chairs to be brought 
for himself and the Queen. He announced 
that they would wait a short time longer 
for Prince Jingo. 

** My dear,” said the King, when he had 
seated himself beside the Queen, ‘‘ I hear 
that your weekly symposiums are a great 
success. I have really come to the conclu- 
sion that it is our duty to recognize our 
intellectual men more than we do. I was 
thinking that after the Prince had been 
declared and I had gotten that worry off 
my mind, that I might do myself the 
honor to attend at one of your drawing- 
rooms! Would you object? Do you think 
it would be wise?” 

The Queen was immensely flattered at 
this mark of attention on the part of the 
King. ‘* Object!” she exclaimed; *‘ why, 
I should be most happy to have your 
Majesty. I had no idea that you took an 
interest in such matters. How I wish you 
had spoken of this sooner! We might have 
had you with us last week. We had a de- 
lightful evening, I assure you. Sejfior 
Miguel Tomato, the eminent actor read us 
a short comedy. It was really one of the 
most delightful things Iever heard. The 
great pity is I cannot discover the name 
of the author. Sefior Miguel said that he 
was under vows not to reveal it.” 





“Stop!” exclaimed the King. ‘‘ What 
was the name of the comedy ?” 

‘*Let me see,” answered the Queen; 
‘*yes, it was called ‘Love and Ducats; 
or the Blood against the Intellect.’” 

‘* What!” cried the King. ‘‘ Madam, 
may I ask you to repeat that name?” 

The Queen complied. 

“Why, madam!” said the King, “‘ can it 
be possible you have heard that comedy! 
Believe me, I know the author! I had in- 
tended to have him read it before you as 
a surprise! I assure you this is unex- 
pected.” 

** You know his name?” asked the Queen, 
eagerly. ‘‘Tell it to me! Tell it to me!” 

“T am afraid you would doubt me,” 
said the King. 

“Do not tantalize me,” pleaded her 
Majesty. ‘‘How could I doubt your 
word? Ah!canit be? Did your Majesty 
write the play ?” 

‘* No,” said the King. ‘‘ But the author 
is a member of our family. My dear, 
Mingo, our son, wrote that play!” 

The Queen drew hack astonished. 
‘* Sir,” she said, ‘‘ you know that Ido not 
recognize the claims of that person! But,” 
she added, after a moment's pause, ‘are 
you sure Prince Mingo is the author of 
this—this masterpiece of intellectuality ?” 

‘* Perfectly,” answered the King. 

The Queen was silent for a few mo- 
ments, gazing intently on the mosaic floor 
on which she stood. ‘‘ Well,” she said at 
length, ‘‘ if that is the case, please present 
Prince Mingo tome. I would like to see 
him.” 

‘* Before doing so,” said the King, allow 
me to present you with this.” And he 
handed her Prince Jingo’s note. 

The Queen hastily tore it open, and 
read: 

“DEAR MADAM: Love laughs at lock- 
smiths. When this you see, remember me. 
I shall be over the hills and far away. 
Adios. JINGO.” 

‘** What does it mean?” hurriedly gasped 
the Queen. 

‘* He has eloped!” replied the King. 

‘**Eloped!” exclaimed the Queen. 
succumbed incontinently. She leaned on 
his Majesty for support. Finally she re- 
covered herself and whispered to the King: 
‘“*Ah, your Majesty, how thankful I am 
to have escaped that brainless boy? Where 
is Mingo?” 

The great gong of the palace sounded 
three times as the royal procession swept 
out into the court-yard and up the stair- 
way leading to the throne. When the 
cheers of the people had died away the 
King arose from his throne and made the 
following speech: 

‘** My Lords and Gentlemen: I am happy 
to be able to report on this re-assemblage of 
my nobility and people a continued con- 
dition of happiness and prosperity through- 
out my kingdom. It gives me pleasure to 
state that since you were last convened 
together in this palace my subjects have en- 
joyed an uninterrupted state of tranquillity 
at home and abroad. I have been happy 
in maintaining my former peaceful re- 
lations with all foreign nations. 

‘** My ambassadors to several powers have 
been fortunate in concluding treaties of 
commerce, especially favorable to our 
interests in the trade of poodles. I shall 
at an early date promulgate decrees en- 
abling such of my subjects as are engaged 
in this traffic to reap all the benefits which 
have accrued to them through the signing 
of these treaties. 

‘Gentlemen of the Yellow-blooded 
order: I thank you for the cheerfulness 
which you have continued to manifest in 
the payment of the levies necessary for 
the support of the government of this 
realm. Iam pleased to inform you that 
the only additional expenses I shall ask 
you to incur during the next two months 
will be the sums necessary for the support 
of 800 noblemen of the Indigo-blooded 
order, whom I have ordered to be placed 
upon the pension rolls of the Treasury as 
superannuated and retired dudes. 

‘** My Lords and Gentlemen: It gives me 
pleasure to be able to congratulate you on 
the occurrence of the twenty-first anniver- 
sary of the birth of the heir to my throne. 
According to the well established custom 
of our country, sanctioned by myself and 
by my ancestors,I now give my permission 
to the Grand Inspector of Veins to execute 
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the duties of his office. He will proceed 
to declare Prince Mingo before me the 
lawful and acknowledged heir, by virtue 
of the color of his blood, to the throne of 
this realm.” 

Here the King paused, and glanced 
down in front of him in search of Doctor 
Sangrado. 

He was nowhere in sight. He had dis- 
covered early in the day Prince Jingo’s 
elopement, and, hounded by a guilty con- 
science, he could not find the heart to take 
part in a ceremony which elevated Mingo, 
his young friend’s rival, to a position 
which the Doctor was convinced was 
Prince Jingo’s by right of blood. 

He had stood it as long as possible, and 
just before the entrance of the royal pro- 
cession he had quietly mingled with the 
crowd and vanished in a manner so mys- 
terious as to influence many to believe 
that the good Doctor had an intimate 
knowledge of magic and all the black arts. 


NEW YORK CITY, 
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THE BIG BUBBLE. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


““T’LL blow a bubble, pretty soon, 
As big as yonder silver moon! 
You’d like to see me ?”’ 

Johnny Boast 
Cried out, till out of breath, almost. 
And then his pipe he boldly swung, 
Drew in his breath, and held his tongue. 
Then Johnny Boast began to blow; 
The bubble soon began to grow. 
*Twas first the color of a brook, 
And then a purple tint it took 
That melted into green and red; 
Then lights of sunset o’er it spread; 
And still it bigger, bigger grew, 
While Johnny blew, and blew, and blew! 
His cheeks puffed out a wondrous size; 
You couldn’t see his bulging eyes! 
The bubble swayed with every breeze; 
A piping voice cried: ‘‘ Step in, please ! 
I am the jolly Bubble King: 
I travel thus; we’ll now take wing 
Through space. 

I’m out of gold and blue, 

And almost every other hue. 
We'll gather them at early morn, 
From clouds about the sun, new-born; 
And from the delicate pink shells, 
The blossoms, morning-glory bells, 
And,” ere he had the list rehearsed, 
Puff! into air the bubble burst! 


Ah! Johnny Boast, how many do, 
Though blown by wiser ones than you! 
NEw YORK CITy. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


A BURIED SAYING. 

My darling, how tired you look! It must 
have been very pleasant to you to wander 
through the woods all the afternoon enjoy 
ing Nature’s beautiful works and breathing 
the sweet air of this spring day. 

I am sure that after the long hard winter, 
this out-of-door recreation will be a great re- 
storer of your lost vigor. But you must not 
get too much fatigued in your zeal to drink 
in the freshness of the balmy air. I hope 
that you will go to your room early, and 
sleep all the better for your long tramp. 

H. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

A proverb consisting of 55 letters. 

My 50, 9, 3, is a small insect. 

My 2, 8, 25 is what children enjoy. 

My 6, 18, 47, is to court. 

My 23, 12, 27 is a cistern of brewers. 

My 31, 24, 16 is a small horse. 

My 26, 52, 43, 21, is the measure of duration. 

My 42, 15, 10, is depressed. 

My 39, 33, 41, is of relationship. 

My 29, 40 19, is the young of a goat. 

My 34, 38, 46, makes children brown. 

My 11, 5, 14, is color. 

My 13, 44, 45, is a wagon. 

My 30, 49, 37, is a part of the head. 





My 35, 4, 82, is a garden tool. 
My 20, 1, 51, is a man’s title. 

My 48, 7, 36, is a female animal. 
My 17, 28, 22, belongs to a boat. 

My 53, 54, 55, is the conclusion. B. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 5Bth. 
AN AGGREGATION. 

Tweed. 
DIAMOND. 
. } 
BEN 
PETER 
N E D 
R 





BURIED ANAGRAM. 
* 2 -F 
A ft 2 
Aan. 
A DD 
ie oe | 
AF & 
A 8 K | 
A M G* 
AA R* | 
APE 


*Assistant Major-General. 
*A river in Switzerland. 


INCREASING PUZZLE. 
Y—Ye—Yea—Year—Yearn. 

CENTRAL SAMENESS. 

Fool, tool, cool, pool, 
book, rook, root, boot. 


wool, hook, loop, 
THE TRUE WORD. 
Mid ship man. 
APOCOPES. 

1. Mar-line; 2, man-drake ; 
cow-slip; 5, snow-ball; 
catch-penny; 8, day-dream; 
watch; 10, ear-ring ; 


3, dam-ask ; 4, 
6, chest-nut; 7, 
9, death- 
11, horse-chestnut. 


PYRAMID PUZZLE, 


A 
ALE 
ABIDE 
ADVERSE 
ADVANTAGE 
AFTERADVICE 
ANCIENTGREECE 
APOLLOBELVIDERE 





THE DECEITFULNESS ‘OF “ALCOHOL. 


MILLIONS of people, when they feel a little 
out of sorts, take some alcoholic drink or 
other, either as a beverage or as medicine. 
Almost at once they think they feel better. 
As soon as the stimulus loses its power they 
feel badly again, and so they again resort to 
the alcoholic dose because, as they thought 
it made them better when’ they first took it, 
it may make them better again. Doctors de- 
ceive themselves and their patients by pre- 
scribing alcoholic doses. The patients gener- 
ally like it, too, and so the doctors continue 
on prescribing for them what they like. 
Few are cured and many are made tipplers 
to their permanent disadvantage. 

Alcohol is at best nothing but astimulant. 
That is not what chronic nervous sufferers 
want. They want permanent strength to 
throw off and resist disease. They want a 
real vitalizer; and such a vitalizer is found 
in Compound Oxygen. The merits of this 
vitalizer have for many years been abun- 
dantly tested. There is no secret about it. 
Tbe history of the army of the relieved is 
fully on record so that all may read it. It is 
well worth reading, either by sick people or 
well. Toobtain it write to Drs, STARKEY & 
PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
It = ‘be sent to any address free 0 charge! 

. Y. Witness, 


House Furnishing. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS. 


Copper and Tin Moulds. 
CUTLERY. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


lf You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty 


GO TO 


CANTRELL’S 


25 West 23d ia N. : ¥ 













@OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
| cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
etrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ar 
well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 
For Imperfect 


Digestion, 
Disordered 
Stomach, 


Let Travelers round this world of care 

Without delay themselves prepare, 

Against the ills that may arise 

From ill-cooked meals and lengthy rides. 

A sure defense is at their call 

For TARRANT’S SELTZER conquers ail. 


THE ATWOOD COLOGNE. 


A most delightful, fragrant and permanent perfume. 
Combining delicacy of bouquet, originality of odor 
with corresponding lasting qualities. 

It is a delight to the sick, 

It is a perfume for lady or gentleman, 

SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED, 

In handsome hal t-nint, pint and quart bottles, with 

beautiful illuminated labels at $1.25, $2.00 and $3.50 per 
bottle respectively. If not obtaina J of Druggist or 
Dry Goods dealer, write the proprieto: 
H.W.ATWOOD, 846 onaiinlan »New York, 
















astefrepairing Flours, for 

gf, Debility,and Children’s 
mainly free from Starch. 
ysicians and clergymen 
s\ charges. ag ae | 


to F ARWELL & RuINEs, —seeebng N.Y. 
"7S IN 
Be Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been tu.ly test 


ey" by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Phil. Pa 





MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their 


AND 


for the Spring season of 1887, 
embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods, REAL SILK 
and TAPESTRY WALI, 
HANGINGS. 


Also 


REAL SILK HANGINGS 
READY FOR APPLYING DI- 
RECT TO THE WALLS. “A 
NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in va- 
riety, extent and art develop- 
ment, any heretofore made. 


ONL 


ALSO 


MANUFACTURERS 
IN THEU. 


Ss. OF 


The Great 

Sanitary 
Wall Oovering. 
fe” SP ECIALLY 
PREPARED 

DESIGNS 





at 
PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 
at the International Health PRICES. 
Exhibition, London, 1884. 
Estimates and Special De- 


signs Furnished for Entire 








by 4 
— a —¥ (4 


u 
13 ches ly pal all leading t hard- 


dealde: 
“LEWIS STEIN, Owner and Manuf’r, 178 Center St. 


Interior Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM AR- 
SENIC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 


Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor. 5th Av. and 30th Street. 


Fr. Beck & Co. 





manufactures and importations | 





MAKE YOUR OWN INK. 


The Walpole Ink Powder makes the best free flow- 
ing, jet black, writing ink in the world. bed not cor- 
rmanent. Chea; than any 

r stationer does not have 


P 
graphic or fountain pens. 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, 
WEAVER ORCANS 
Are the Finest in Tone, aes Finish ro Rae oe 
made. years. 


make up of any 
Send for Catalogue, TE rondy Sg to 


Weaver Organ and 


OPIUM: i 


piee pic Cure4é in 1 
o pas till cu 
J. f la A, L— sak 


TRAVEL. 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP di 7 


BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW, AND BEL- 
FAST, (LARNE,) 
WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED ee 
TO LIVERPOOL, LONDON, DUBLIN, 

STATE OF INDIANA, Thursday, May ork, 9 A.M. 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, Thursday, May 19th, 8 P.M. 
Cabin passage, $35 and $40, according to location of 

stateroom. Excursion tickets of reduces rates. Steer- 


age tickets to and from all pa ne at lowest 
rates. From pier foot of C anal's St. North River. For 





freight and Daseage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
58 Broadway. New York. 

















THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 
IN EIGHT STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
COACHES AND PALACE 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIiZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED. 
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No. 40 EXCHANG 


. 
, 


SENTATIYE OE 
STREET, BUFFALO; No. 29 CENTER SQUAR 


Coy 
THE NEAREST TICKET A 
THE C.&N.-W.R’Y CO. 


EASTERN AGENCIES: 
5 STATE STREET, BOSTO 


BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Sr PAUL, DULUTH, MIL- 
WAUKEE, MARQUETTE, 















OR ADDRESS ANY REPRE 





FOR MAPS, TIME TABLES, GENERAL INFORMATION, & 
OF TICKETS, APPLY TO 


THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 


. HUGHITT, H.C WICKER, €.P WILSON, “Ny 
Gen’ Manager. Trafic Manager Gen’) Pass. Agent. 

















HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


WA LEER’S PARK SANITARIUM, 
Vernersville, Berks Co., Penn 
On the neem side, 1,000 feet above tide water, no 
mosquitoes or malaria; baths, Swedish movement, 
electricity. Lepage gardens vineyard, 
ORERT w ‘a LTER. M.D. 


WHERE TO GO THIS SUMMER, 
Send for Circular to the new 


HOTEL EAGLE’S MERE, 
or . jy ot Lees = bad the 


Alle 
EAGH, E’ ‘SHIRES Sullivan Co. "Penn. 


Thion Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 
Opposite the President’s House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Redecorated and Refurnished, a hotel of 


quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its Cuisine. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proorietor. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLORS RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 1 ith Street, New York. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEBE, 
PROPRIETORS. 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


SPRING AND SUMMER CULTURE 
OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


As the “Chrysanthemum craze”’ has spread 
through the length and breadth of the land, 
some instructions regarding the culture of 
this very popular plant may be appropriate 
at this season. In order to have finely de- 
veloped plants next fall, their cultivation 
should be taken in hand early in the sea- 
son. If one waits until June, he will be too 
late for success with the chrysanthemum. 

Old plants, which have been wintered in 
the cellar, in pots or boxes, should be brought 
upin March. Give the earth in which the 
roots are—the tops should be cut off close to 
the ground, if this was not done in fall— 
enough water to thoroughly soak it through. 
Place the plants in a sunny window, and 
wait a week or two. Then you will see 
dozens of shoots breaking through the soil 
about the stem of the old plant. Thin these 
out, leaving only as many to grow as you 
will want for pots and the garden beds, 
When they have grown to be three or four 
inches high, take a sharp knife and cut 
about each one. In this way you can lift 
each plant with a clump of roots attached, 
and pot it by itself without the least danger 
of losing it or retarding its growth much. 
Keep the soil quite moist, as the chrysanthe- 
mum likes plenty of water at the roots. Do 
not keep in avery warm window, for heat 
induces a rapid and, consequently, weak 
growth. As soon as the weather will ad- 
mit, give fresh air daily, in liberal quanti- 
ties. As soon asthe soil about the plants you 
intend to keep in pots through the season is 
filled with roots, shift to pots of a larger 
size. If this is not done, the young plants 
are likely to be stunted at a time when they 
should be making a yigorous growth, and it 
will take them some time to recover. On no 
account allow the soil to get dry. This 
gives the plantsa bad check, and often spoils 
them. 

If you want a standard, let the plant grow 
up in one straight stalk, and when it has 
reached the height where you think the 
head ought to be, cut the top off. Plenty of 
branches will start below, but leave only 
those at the top. Let four or five grow. 
When they have made a growth of afew 
inches, or joints, pinch the ends off, to force 
them to branch. A dozen good branches 
can be secured easily. These can be kept in 
symmetrical shape by judicious pinching in, 
and your plant will have a round compact 
head by August. After the middle of that 
month do not do any more pinching, unless 
the plant is one of a late variety. If that is 
the case you can keep on until September. 
The stalk should always be tied to a stout 
stake, as it is easily broken. All through 
the season you should give the plants a shift 
to larger pots as the old one becomes filled 
with roots. If this is attended to the plants 
will be in ten or twelve inch pots by the last 
of August. They should have asunny place 
to grow in, where they can have plenty of 
air, and especial care must be taken to give 
them a thorough watering every day. I 
prefer to keep the pots owt of the ground 
rather than to plunge them, because we are 
quite likely to think a plunged plant is 
moister about the roots than it really is, and 
on that account we do not give it as much 
water as it requires. If the pot is above 
ground, and stands in a deep saucer, and we 
are careful to supply enough water daily to 
thoroughly saturate the soil, and run off at 
the bottom, and fill the saucer, we will be 
sure to keep the roots moist. The chrysan- 
themum is a gross feeder, and likes a rich 
soil to grow in. Well-rotted manure from 
the cow-yard, mixed with loam and sand, 
suits it very well, if the proportion of the 
manure is equal to that of the other soils 
used in the compost. After you have de- 
cided to give the plants no larger pots, water 
twice a week with some fertilizer, and keep 
this up till they come into bloom. 

If you prefer a shrubby plant to a stand- 
ard, as I do, pinch off the top when the 
young plant is six or eight inches high. This 
will cause branches to start at each leaf be- 
low. Let these grow to suit themselves. 
They will need no pinching or pruning un- 
less some of them threaten to outgrow the 
others. In that case cut them back promptly. 
Plants grown in shrubby shape will not need 
any support. You get a great deal more 
blossoming surface on them than you can 
on a standard, and they do not look so prim 
and artificial. The flowers may not be as 
large as those borne on standards, but what 
they lack in size, they make up in quan- 
tity. 





By all means have some chrysanthemums 
im the garden. They are simply superb for 
fall flowering. They do not mind the early 
frosts any, and by their use, one can keep 
the beds gay as summer itself until the com- 
ing of cold weather. 

The only insect that troubles the chrysan- 
themum is a sort of black aphis, which, if 
left unmolested, will soon completely cover 
the stalks, after he once puts in an appear- 
ance. I used, last season, the kerosene 
emulsion, recommended by Professor We- 
lease, of the Wisconsin Agricultural College, 
and found it an excellent insectide. It is 
made by using one part kerosene to seven 
parts sourmilk. ‘These are churned together 
until they become a firm, buttery mass. 
Half a teacupful of this butter ina pailful 
of water, and thoroughly mixed with it, will 
give about the required strength. Apply 
with a syringe every night until the aphis 
disappears. I have never found this emul- 
sion harmful to the tenderest plants, and 
it is sure death to aphis and mealy-bug. 

SHIOCTON, WIs. 

— . 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL. 


BY RURALIST. 


ATTEND TO THE GARDEN.—Though this is 
a busy season with farmers they should not 
forget or neglect the garden. It pays to 
grow plenty of vegetables and small fruits, 
and all ruralists who regard the health and 
comfort of their families will cultivate choice 
varieties for home consumption. Those who 
only use what they cannot sell are far from 
wise. ‘‘The husbandman that laboreth 
must be first partaker of the fruits,” saith 
Paul, and the admonition should be heeded 
by those whose food consists largely of in- 
ferior or unseasonable staples (including hog 
and hominy), when palatable and healthful 
viands are easily obtainable. Much may be 
profitably done in the garden nowadays, and 
we trust that rural readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, of both sexes and all workable 
ages, will give the matter timely and careful 
attention. 

PLANTING FRUITERIES.—In planting an 
orchard the young trees should be slightly 
inclined toward the direction of the prevail- 
ing winds. The trees in all old orchards lean 
as they were bent by the wind while young, 
and most of these old orchards were set 
when there was more, and consequently 
winds were much less violent than in these 
days of cyclones and tornadoes. More care 
should be taken now that our landscapes 
are so largely denuded by natural wind- 
breaks, 

ONION CULTURE.—At a Farmers’ Meeting 
in Boston, lately, Mr. Warren, who had 
raised 1,000 bushels of onions per acre, said he 
plowed his land in the fall, spread the manure 
in spring with a Kemp Spreader, and made 
the surface as fine as possible. The onion 
bed, he adds, should be made as hard as it 
can before the seed is planted. Thinks it 
would pay every farmer—he don’t care what 
his land is—to put ona roller with a horse 
and roll it downhard. If this is done, the 
the maggots will have less chance to work. 
He has watched the plan for twenty-five 
years and thinks it a great advantage to 
make the land hard before seeding. Where 
he got 540 bushels on half an acre, he plowed 
the land twice, put on the manure with a 
Kemp Spreader and gave the onions every 
chance. People cultivate too many acres. 
If you have ten cords of manure to put on, 
it will be better to put it on one acre than 
two, 

A SIMPLE TEST OF BUTTER.—There is a 
qualitative test for butter sosimple that any 
housewife can put it into successful practice, 
says a scientific authority. A clear piece of 
white paper is smeared with a little of the 
suspected butter. The paper is then rolled 
up and set on fire. If the butter is pure, the 
smell of the burning paper is rather pleas- 
ant, but the odor is distinctly tallowy if the 
butter is made up wholly orin part of ani- 
mal fat. 

POTATOES UNDER STRAW.—An Indiana 
farmer who has been successful in raising 
potatoes under straw, in describing his 
method says he has his ground broken up 
deep, and then works a rich and well-rotted 
compost thoroughly into the soil. This made 
the soil level and smooth. The seed pieces 
were planted on top of the soil in straight 
lines ten inches apart in the lines. The 
whole was then covered with about six or 
eight inches of straw. During the season 
the moles raised the soil somewhat, but did 
not injure the potatoes. He adds that a lib- 
eral sprinkling of unleached ashes about 
twice during the growing season is of great 
advantage. Many vines when stretched 
measured five feet, and the tubers were the 
finest he ever raised. 

To CLEAN CIST&RNS.—Dr. Kedzie, who is 
good authority on the subject, says that if 
cistern water has acquired a foul odorit may 





be deodorizedg by using some oxidizing 
agent, such as chloride of soda or Labar- 
raque’s chlorinated soda. This can be found 
at any good druggist’s, put up in quart bot- 
tles for use. To get the best results the 
material should be poured into the bottom 
of the cistern, using for this purpose a gas- 
pipe reaching to the bottom. Two bottles, 
costing about twenty-five cents each, will 
clean an ordinary cistern. 

ADORN HOME WITH TREES. — Farmers 
should bear in mind that this is the season 
of tree planting, says the Rural World. 
What a wise provision of Nature that trees 
can safely be dug from where they have 
grown and be removed to our homes to 
adorn them and give shade and shelter to 
man and beast! Once planted they are a 
part of the homestead, to remain there for- 
ever. A home without trees is like a house 
without wife or children, lonely and deso- 
late. Improve home, make it more attract- 
ive, more valuable, by planting trees now— 
even if you have to go to the woods for them. 
Any kind of tree is a thousand times better 
than no tree at all. If cedar and pine grow 
in your vicinity goon a moist day and dig 
them, two or three feet high, and carefully 
plant them about the house to look bright 
and inviting in winter. Plant elm, maple, 
sassafras, linn, any kind you can get. 

A SOAK FOR SEED-CorN.—Seed-corn may 
be made safe from wire-worms and other 
vermin by soaking it before planting in a 
mixture consisting of one pound of blue 
vitriol or sulphate of copper in a gallon of 
water. The solution should be lukewarm, 
and the seed may soak a day or a day and 
a half. The poison will not only kill worms, 
but it will also destroy any injurious fungus 
germs that may be on the grains. Care 
should be taken not to get any of the solu- 
tion on the hands, as it causes sores. 

MANURING IN THE HILL.—Discussing this 
timely matter, an Eastern newspaper re- 
marks that all kinds of vines are benefited 
by manuring in the hill, besides the amount 
applied broadcast to the soil. But manur- 
ing in the hill needs to be done with discre- 
tion, or it will do more harm than good. 
Vines are enormous consumers of moisture, 
and with free bearers are more apt to suffer 
from dying out in midsummer than from 
any othercause. A forkful of coarse, strawy 
manure in a dry time makes the hill over it 
dryer than ever. No straw or litter of any 
kind should be put under seeds of any kind 
in large quantity. Partly fermented ma- 
nure mixed with the under soil, and thor- 
oughly compacted by treading down, will 
attract moisture and be a reservoir from 
which the plants above may draw. One 
difficulty in applying manure in the hill is 
that it is thrown in too loosely, and the soil 
is not compacted around it. 

SorLine Crops.—These should now receive 
attention. In some localities oats and peas 
may be sown to great advantage. Use any 
kind of leafy oats, and if the soil is rich, 
Marrowfat peas; the latter give twice as 
much as Canada peas, though those are best 
on poor soil. Sow corn in drills from now 
until July; sweet corn is best as a standard. 
One bushel to the acre will give best results 
on rich land, and never put corn on other— 
you waste your time in so doing. The sow- 
ing may be repeated until midsummer or 
later. . 

CULTIVATING THE DANDELION.—An Ohio 
woman, who evidently knows what is what, 
writes to the Weekly World, that most peo- 
ple know the value of the common dande- 
lion for nice greens, but thinks few appreci- 
ate the difference between dandelions well 
cultivated and those which grow wild. In 
the East the French dandelion is cultivated 
for market near some of the large cities. As 
a salad it is very tender and delicious, and 
its wholesome properties are well known. 
For its cultivation soil should be rich and 
finely pulverized. Sow seed in drills, twelve 
inches or more apart, just before a shower, 
and cover half an inch deep. When plants 
are well started, thin out to six or eight 
inches apart. Sow seed in May. 

A FINE CLIMBING PLANT.—People seeking 
a nice climbing plant are advised that there 
is none in cultivation that surpasses the 
smilaxin the graceful beauty of its foliage 
and orange fragrance of the flowers. Its pe- 
culiar wavy formation renders it one of the 
most valuable of all plants for vases or 
hanging baskets, as it can be used either to 
climb or to droop, as required. In cut flow- 
ers, particularly for wreaths, it is now con- 
sidered indispensable by all florists. It is 
very highly prized by ladies in the dressing 
of their hair on festive occasions; flowers 
white. Soak the seed in warm water for 
twelve hours, plant in pots, and in a moist, 
warm place. 

TREES IN RURAL CEMETERIES.—A former 
Governor of Michigan, in issuing a procla- 
mation appointing Arbor Day in that state, 
uttered some sentiments that might well be 
repeated annually, and which should be 





heeded by people of other Commonwealths : 
“Many of our rural burial places are bare, 
or almost bare, of trees—lying in open fields 
where the visitor can find neither shade in 
summer nor shelter from the winter’s storm. 
In such neglected places lie many pf Michi- 
gan’s noble pioneers. The planting of trees 
near our homes appeals so strongly to our 
selfishness, by its added comfort and pecun- 
iary profit, that its neglect is properly re- 
garded, as an indication of shiftlessness and 
lack of thrift. The decoration of ‘God’s 
Acre’ rests on higher grounds, appealing to 
our better nature and purer instincts. Let 
me ask that on Arbor Day a special effort be 
made to beautify with trees and shrubs our 
rural cemeteries. A day spent among the 
last resting-places of our departed ones can- 
not fail to revive precious memories and 
tender recollections.”’ 
———— > —— 


SELECTION AND PREPARATION OF 
SOIL FOR TREES. 


THE apple thrives in many soils, but best in 
a wet, moist, well-drained loam. The pear, 
plum and quince require a heavier soil, but 
it should be free from standing water. The 
cherry delights in a light, sandy loam. The 
peach can only be successfully grown in New 
England upon high, hill-drained lands. 
Grapevines give the best fruit when planted 
upon high, gravelly soil, especially when 
some nitrogenous manure is applied early 
in the season. 

The raspberry and blackberry mature their 
wood better upon light land than upon heavy, 
moist soil, but, like the grape, require the 
addition of nitrogneous manure to secure 
growth of cones sufficient to mature a large 
crop of fruit. The currant and gooseberry 
require a moist, heavy soil for the best re- 
sults, but are liable to be thrown out by 
the frosts if the soil is not well under- 
drained. The best soil for the strawberry is 
a moist, sandy loam. Upon light, sandy 
soil there is a tendency to the production of 
a large number of berries, but there not be- 
ing moisture enough in the soil, very few will 
mature. 

For small fruits it is generally best to ap- 
ply the manure or fertilizers broadcast and 
harrow in, as may also be done for the large 
fruits if the land is to be cultivated with 
some other crop for a few years. 

If trees are to be planted in land not culti- 
vated for other crops, the manure or fertiliz- 
er would be more economically applied only 
about the trees, increasing the area covered 
as they increase in size. Unfermented 
manure should never be placed in contact 
with the roots of any tree or plant, but if 
decomposed and well mixed with soil no in- 
jury will result from the use of a limited 
quantity. The best way to use coarse ma- 
nure is to apply it to the surface about the 
trees, slightly covered with soil. The quan- 
tity to be used must be varied with the con- 
dition of the soil, but should be used spar- 
ingly upon the peach until it begins bear- 
ing. 

Perhaps the best material to use where 
the soil is not sufficiently rich for the pro- 
duction of fruit is fine-ground bone and 
potash, four parts of the former to one part 
of muriate of potash. This, at the rate of 
one pound to the tree, mixed in the fine soil 
used around the roots, and one pound applied 
near the surface, will insure a good growth 
unless the soil is unusually poor. The holes 
should be dug a little larger than the roots 
will extend and loosened a little deeper than 
they are to be planted.—N. Y. World. 

- ———_——_—--- > $$ 


FARMERS’ DAUGHTERS. 


AS an encouragement to farmers’ daugh- 
ters to devote themselves to the study of the 
sciences relating to agriculture might be 
mentioned the fact that a lady—Miss Orme- 
rod—has for some years past heid the im- 
portant and highly honorable office of Con- 
sulting Entomologist to the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England. This lady has 
made entomology a study for many years, 
and the fund of useful information she 
gathered in those years soon attracted the 
attention of leading English agriculturists, 
who perceived how important to their in- 
terests this information might be made. 
Miss Ormerod has just completed her tenth 
annual report upon damages to crops by in- 
sects, in which she shows that a prevalent 
disease to which the oat crop is subject is 
caused by a parasitic insect in the root, and 
she hints strongly that clover sickness is 
due to a similar cause. If this suggestion 
should turn out to be well founded it knocks 
out completely the clover maniacs, who try 
to make us believe that clover creates fer- 
tility, leaving the soil richer than it was be- 
fore the seed was sown, and laborlng under 
this creative effort becomes fatally sick and 
perishes of exhaustion. 

It may be that Miss Ormerod is right, for 
there are several analogous facts which go 
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to support her belief. Club root in cabbage, 
finger and toe in turnip, the onion bulb dis- 
ease, and other injuries caused by parasitic 
insects in the roots and other parts of plants 
have longeen attributed to exhaustion of 
the soil or something in the soil which en- 
feebled the plants until the true cause was 
discovered. It may be that she is wrong, 
and that clover sickness is due to the ex- 
haustion of the peculiar plant food neces- 
sary for the growth of it; but this can hard- 
ly be, for if the clover crop leaves the soil 
more fertile than it was before the seed was 
sown, we know the fertility of the soil is not 
the cause of it; and, again, other crops we 
know will grow year after year for forty 
years, as they have done at Rothampstead 
under the experimental culture of Sir J. B. 
Lawes. Logically, then, clover sickness is 
more likely to be due to some other cause 
than exhaustion of the soil, and the discov- 
ery of Miss Ormerod may have added a most 
interesting contribution to our store of agri- 
cultural knowledge. 

Famerrs’ daughters have the very best op- 
portunities for studying the natural sciences 
relating to agriculture, as botany, entomolo- 
gy, mineralogy, etc., and for observing the 
nature of abnormal appearances in plant 
growth. There are many useful and lucra- 
tive positions in agricultural schools, col- 
leges, and experiment stations which they 
may fill with complete propriety and suc- 
cess. Indeed, success makes propriety, and 
a woman who succeeds in any hongrable or 
useful enterprise makes its pursuit appro- 
priate for her sex. We might go further 
and fare worse than to place some com- 
petent lady at the head of an agricultural 
college or experiment station, and we hap- 
pen to know of one such estimable lady, at 
least, who would fill such a position most 
acceptably; and, indeed, she now has a large 
part in the most successful management of 
what we have said, in our belief, is the most 
useful agricultural experiment station in the 
United States, and is truly a helpmeet for 
her husband, who controls the enterprise 
which is commonly known as “the Rural 
Experiment Farm.” Such an experiment 
should be an encouraging incentive to 
farmers’ daughters to make a life study of 
some branch of agricultural science, and by 
excelling in it do a most useful service to the 
world, and secure honor and profit for them- 
selves. The way is open and invites those 
who may to goin.—N. Y. Times. 
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SPRAYING APPLE TREES. 


THIS operation for protecting the fruit 
from the attacks of the codling worm will 
be extensively practiced during the present 
season, and it is very important that it be 
done right so as to effect the desired pur- 
pose, and to prevent all risk of harm from 
the poison. Among the careful experiments 
which have been tried in past and previous 
seasons, and from which sound advice has 
been derived, are those of Prof. S. A. 
Forbes, of Illinois. Among the essential 
results which he reports and which accord 
with the practice of the best orchardists, 
are that the results of once or twice spraying 
with Paris green, before the young apples 
have drooped upon their stems, have re- 
sulted in asaving of about 75 per cent. of the 
apples exposed to injury by this insect. It is 
not only important that the work should be 
done early in order that it may be effective, 
but Professor Forbes wisely emphasizes es- 
pecially the point that spraying after the 
apples have begun to hang downward is un- 
questionably dangercus, and should not be 
permitted under any circumstances, if the 
fruit is afterward to be used. It may be 
well to add that he finds Paris green better 
than white arsenic on several accounts. 

The indefinite directions which have been 
given in past years prescribe that the spray- 
ing should be done as soon as the young 
fruit is as large as cherries, and some have 
advised the performance of the operation 
when they are the size of peas. The latter 
would be safe, the former uncertain. After 
the fruit has begun to hang downward, so 
that the rain will not wash and remove the 
poison at the blossom end where the coddling 
egg has been deposited, Professor Forbes 
has found, by chemical examination, that 
violent rains have not washed away entirely 
the poison from that sheltered cavity. If 
the poison has not entered it when adminis- 
tered late, it would do no harm, and no 
goo, 

He further remarks that from the sum- 
mary of the assessors’ reports,the value of the 
average annual apple crop of Illinois for five 
years was about $4,750,000. He is satisfied 
that 50 per cent. of the apple crop of the 
state is sacrificed each year to the codling 








moth, and that but for this insect the 
orchards would yield twice their present 
income. 

Doubtless the loss in the crop of the state 
of New York is still greater,and when that 
of other states is added in, the whole 
amount will obviously reach many millions. 


The importance of a general use of the most | 


efficient remedy becomes evident. We have 
given, on former occasions, detailed direc- 
tions for preparing the spraying liquid, and 
for applying it effectively to the trees.— 


Country Gentleman, 
pi ae call. 


LIME AND ASHES. 


Is air-slacked lime dropped in the hill any | 
| OHN M, PEARS 
| 


preventive to the ravages of the wire-worm ? 
Is the same drilled in with wheat of any ad- 
vantage to the crop? Are wood ashes drilled 
in with wheat of any value? Last fall I drilled 
ashes in with my wheat, but cannot tell yet 
how it will do.—R. D. P., Sheakleyville, Pa. 
—The value of lime on any farm must be as- 
certained by actual trial. Lime will not 


hinder the ravages of wire-worms, but it is | 
distasteful to earth worms (or angle-worms). | 


On soils not underlaid by limestone lime 
generally proves to be a good fertilizer. 
Wood ashes are alwaysof value except in 
soils having an abundance of potash. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per. Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano..............-.. $38 00@40 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 

Potato Fertiliser. .............0..+.. 45 00 

Wheat Disp sch aeedetente 45 00 

Cate ces sss sacnnets 46 SL 

AA Ammoniated Superphosphate 

EE... ob dcadiw hes cee Agate dy 37 50 

Pelican Bone Fertilizer............. 82 50 
George B. Forrester’s Specialties : 

Corn or Wheat Manure............. 45 00 





Potato or Grass Manure 45 00 
Tobacco Manure..............- a 46 00 
Cabbage or Turni peas eRe 47 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specia. 
Standard a ne pacaenl ods 35 00@37 50 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone........... 81 00@53 50 
i ids annehorscnnecne’ 27 00@29 00 
a 30 00@82 50 
Crescent Bone..........000.++++ . 28 00@30 50 
Potato Fertiliser... .......66.cccees- 45 00@47 50 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ ......... 45 00@47 50 
suckwheat Fertilizer............... 51 00@33 50 
Mapes F. and P. G. Co’s Specialties: 
Pt TEINS... «sce sc ctincgs sence 45 00 
Ee eee 43 00 
Vemotable MamUre. .......0.2-sccerc- 45 00 
Complete “* A” Brand............... 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate...... 29 00 
J. M. Pearson’s Specialties : 
Empire State Superpnosphate..... 50 00 


Fine Ground Bone and Potash..... 30 00 
Read & Co.’s Specialties : 

Farmer's Friend Fertilizer. ........ 40 00 

New York Soluble Bone............ 30 00 
Williams. Clark & Co.’s Specialties 

Americus Bone Supverphosphate.. . 38 00 

Royai Bone Phosphate.............. 82 00 

Americus Potato Fertilizer......... 45 00 

er ee 35 00 


Americus Pure Bone Meal......... 88 00 
ASHES.—We quote 1@4%4 cents for Pot and 
5@5'4 for Pearl. 





AGRICULTURAL. 
EMPIRE STATE GRAPE 


magniticent stock of one and two year old vines. 
mes directly from the original introducers. Send 
for cule rs. 
PRATT BROTHERS, Rochester, N.Y. 
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AINT YOUR BUGGY FOR ONE DOLLA 


By using Corr’s ONE-COAT BucGy Paint. Paint Friday, run tt to Charch, Sunday, Six Fashionable Shades: Black, Maroon, Vermilion, Olive 
ire 


a Gree’ 
Doors, Store Fronts, etc. a. 


° ecessary. 
will —, enough to paint your a <n rocetnt of 





PFA ALigers. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Lands in Minnesota. 


Lands for Corn, 
Lands for Wheat, 
Lands for Stock, 


and Dairy Lands. 
Close to St. Paul and Minneapolis. Low rates. Long 
time. Low interest. Apply to 


PRINS & KOCH, 61 8. Clark Street, Chicago, tl. 





| High Grade, Reliable, — 


Manufactured in dry condition, thereb: eer 
| full weight of fertilizing material. fiattering 
| results where eee side by side with a pre 
| tions. Where there are no agents for these fe: isers 
orders direct to the Ln ged will receive prompt 
attention Send for Catal 

is , Hudson. N. Y. 


"WM. C. WILSON, 
| FLORIST, 


| 82 FIPTH AVENUE, Cor. 14th 8T., NEW YORK’ 


Greenhouses at Astoria, Long Island, 


| cuted 1 n the most artistic at r 


US COOK STOVE D DRIER 


ht.25 bs iircalare ree 
T. 


ble prices. 





AM. $13 COLW Trays, Weight 3 Pa. 





Standard Fertilizers. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 oe Street, 

‘actory, Newark, N 


Fac 
7 Farmers and Dealers are favited to send for Cir- 
cular 


CLIMATE, SOIL AND MARKETS. 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 


Hotels for Sale, Ample Scope of Lands 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 
Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine Oulture, 


ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers’ tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 

For health, equable seasons, where out-door work 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with All the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


dress 
WM. H. MILLS, 
Land Agent, C, P,.R, R,, San Francisco, Cal, 


SOLUBLE 


Paar GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 
50,000 Tons. 


ant again offer this old 
tablished and reliable 
Fertilizer, which during 
the post Year has fully 
sustained its high repu- 
tation. For Farm Crops 
Fruit Trees, 
Gardens, Lawns, and 
Flowers, it has no supe- 





For sale by our agents 
throughout the United 
= States. Pamphlets con- 

f= tainin testimonials and 
je direct ions forwarded 


ee GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass, 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 





e ents each. 


on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
The usual price is $1.50. 





es hard with a high Gl Tip-to| 


coIT & C 


D -\ arraD ie. 
MPANY, 306 and. 208: 


ip for Cha irs, Furniture Lae bye Front 





Kinzie § Street, “Chicago, ill, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, toany a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices pamed. 
ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 

PATION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. 

Size of Sheet, aoa 
’s Proof, signed 7 ottested 


b B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Hache the pt cheng pe ahtbsabbusse - 20 00 


peccdaenseccephtubabssebeubatie. ces 00 
me pn in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the ENQrave?.....,....+- sesecsesees 15 60 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. Size, 16x%.. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY WILSON. 

EEG! CREE SEI 00 
EX- VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COL- 

FAX. Har ccovccocenhehsiam sessed 00 
EDWIN i: ‘staan. Size, 16x20............ 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x2)......... .... 1 00 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 


in Cloth. 360 pages. Price................... 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 
Chath. GaP Paige tc a0. concosceseccesstpueads 50 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


‘251 Poeeres. # New York 


Che Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 


52 Numbers (postage free)................00s000e $3 00 
39 - (9 mos.) (postage free)........ ..... 225 
26 > (6 mos.) ah ee Oe 150 
17 “ (4 mos.) — ees 100 
13 = (3 mos.) oe reeen ee. 75 
4 a (1 month) y ‘onbageeuntaiee 30 
2 sd (2 weeks), mY 0" eel eee 20 
1 Number (1 week), ” ia -. © 
One subscription two years.................ses000s 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
Wn o ainn dead idncdciccpcecconincnescntacenced 5 00 


One subscription three years 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 





irc cthna ct trtndd deed cathase sennatenanmenein 8 50 
One subscription four years..................se008 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

Ee 10 00 
One subscription five years..............0..se.00. 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


ln order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month's subscription 
asa“ Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
¢@™ Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

{2 Remittances should be made in ‘Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


tection against losses by mail, and all postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever quested to do so. 
Demrtaness by Postal Notes at the a= Ae of the 
sender 
No names entered = the subscription books with- 
ost we BSCRIB Sean's Darth larl ited to 
are particularly reques' to note 
the tore of their subscri oe which is always 
given on the yellow address la on the last page of 
the paper, and to renew two or on weeks previous 
-E . ne expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


OTHE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 


or the FIRST subscription. ipts fo: re- 
itted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by the 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisements. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Address 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 

—_— So 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 
omnes Advertioements. 5c {time Page& Business pores 





4times (one month).. 


13“ (three months) ibe. Fe - Boe. 
-. © a —_— = - ye eae eT 
& “ (twelve “ \500.|52 “* (twelve “ ° ‘ 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 







1 tim 
4 times (one month).. 
12 (three months 
= six f° 
52 “ (twelve “ 80c. 
READING NOTICES......... E DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, acm TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES...... oe DOLLARS;PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... .++-+ CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND Diskin oe exceeding four lines, 
$1. Over that, Tyenty -tive 6. 
Porments 3 for ove rising may be made in advanee. 


THE INDEPENDENT, « 
251 Broadway, New York 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


[May 12, 1887. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
powders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near ith Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York, 
DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 
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CINCINNATI, 0. 


KNARI 


tt or Di 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


J.H. BATES Newspaper ad’t’ing Agent,4l Park Bow. 
N. Y., bought out 8S. M. Pettengill & Co., April, 1886 


Careful service. TOA § AON G ABENGT. Boston 


For Iron Roofing! 


WRITE THE 


CINCINNAT! CORRUGATING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


This is HALF THIS SAME 
SIZE CUT OF \ WATCH without 
SwaErs ty » }) wee p-s econ d 


WATCH, Price, 
$6.00, Hand, Price, 35. 









MANHATTAN 


Watch Co. 


234 BROADWAY ( vost‘omee. ) N, Y.City. 


For $5.00 we will deliver free of charge or upon re- 
ceipt of $1.00 we will ex ons Cc. 0. D., with privilege 
of examining our PLA SOLID NICKEL SILVE 
WATCH. For $6.00 the i. WATCH with SWEEP 
SECOND HAND. For $. 00 our STOP WATCH for 
timing HORSES, BICY CLES, etc. All are WAR- 
RANTED time keepers aad have every appearance of 
the Most expe nsive watches. For $1.00 extra will send 
either style in GOLD PLATED cases, guaranteed 
acid proof; the handsomest watches for the money 
ever offere d. Money will be refunded if watch is not 
satisfactory 
WE REF Rik TO PUBLISHERS OF THIS PAPER. 





Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
ht broug ~ eales on thes best — _' —— 
as bro t a lot of imitators copyin 

possi bie. Remember that rife” say pesnwme 
Le ‘age's Liquid Gtue is manufactu 


ENT C0., gLovcest est ER. Ase 
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The word “LOWELL” ap- 
pears in CAPITAL letters 
in the back of Lowell, 


CARPETS HAVE BEEN ‘ACKNOWL- 
EDGED TO BE THE 


BEST 


The grade has never been lowered, and the 
Wilton, and Body Brus-| COmpany unhesitatingly ¢ fe, 2nge com- 


| | FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY LOWELL 


The Lowell Ingrains are 
wound upon a hollow 
stick, which the U. 8. 
Superior Court decided to 
be a valid trade mark 
The public are thereby 


thoroughly protected 


P f against deception. 
sels at every repeat of the} P@rison with the productio Ss any manu- 








| nasendin, facturer in the world. S 
Look carefully to the 
trade marks and be sure Sold br 
| you get the genuine Low- " 
ELL carpets. F IRST-CLAS g IEALERS. 





E SRT IAA 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


¢ PERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
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whe Gi Cr gat Church LICHT. 


sod the Boat Lig St enwe for Churches 


ae Sake, Offices. ies, Theatres, ayers ele- 
t designs. Send size die room. aces circular a estimate. ¥ litem Siscount 
fo Churches and the tr de. P. FRINK. 661 Pearl Street, N. 








PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


failed to afford complete protection. 


others at the same price. Those w 


bea utiful, use my Seal Polish Blacking. 


for a sample 


INENE 


COLLAR 








Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
are c ay tely REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 
fpct ne Address, stating size 

REVERSIBL E coLL aK Cc 0. 2> Kilby St., Boston, 
Nass. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F’G CO., 
503 and 505 Broadway. 


Rubber Goods of every description, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


THE C BILzon PAINTS 
are madeof pure Linseed Oil and contain nochemicals. 
water orbenzine. These a on account of their du- 
rability prove the most economical. If your dealer does 
not keep them send for color cards and prices to Chil- 
ton Manufacturing Company, 147 Fulton St., N. Y., or 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The F. Schumacher Milling Co., 


KRON, OHIO, 


(SUCCESSORS 0 FERDINAND SCHUMACHER.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Flour, Oatmeal, Avena, Farina, Rolled and Cracked 
Wheat, Farinose, Graham Flour, Starch and Granu- 
lated Cornmeal, desire to make it known that they 
are once more in market ready to supply their pa- 
trons with the 
Best of Everything in Their Line, 

The well-earned reputation of our Cereals has in- 
duced unprincipled persons to sell so-called “ Akron 
Oatmeal,” which never came from our mills nor saw 
the City of Akron. If Schumacher’s meal is wanted, 
none without that name should be relied upon as 
genuine. Our authorized Agents are: 

Chas. Muns, 41 Water St., New vert. 

James E. Whitaker & Co., Bosto ass. 

-. . Gross, 5 South Front St., Philadelphia. 

B. Inderrieden & Bro., Chicago, Il. 

i L. Deardorff, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 











These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. They are applied to 
buildings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place, New York. 





JOR MCCOMBER’S PATENT BOOTS AND SHORS. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now manufacturing them ona large scale 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measurement for men 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet tosymmetry and com- 


fort. I made no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 
workmapship by any goods in (- country, and my lowest class goods are superior in every ——- to all 

o desire perfect boots and shoes should send for my free illustrated pam- 
phlets, which will give price-list and all information that is required. It will pay you to send for the pamphlets. 


To preserve leather of all kinds for ladies’ or gentlemen’s boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


JOEL McCOMBER, Inventor apa Manufacturer of McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes and Patent 
Lasts. 52 KF. Tenth Street, New York, Mention THE | INDEPENDENT. 


send SIX. Cents i 


PA. ms Pubes 


Manufacturers of 
Brass Bedsteads, Brass Easels, 
Fenders, Andirons, 
and a full line of 
BRASS FURNITURE. 
ALSO DEALERS IN 


BEDDING. 
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Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


THE ; 


UNEXCELLED 


ALL COLORED 








Lanterns, Balloons, etc. 
THE FINEST GOODS MADE 


The Four Largest, Finest, Most 
Novel and Best Managed 
Displays of 


FIREWORKS 


Ever Produced were those at 

The Centennial at Newburgh, N. Y., 

October 18th, 1883. 
The Presidential Inauguration at Washington, D. C., 

March 4th, 1885. 
The Bi-Centennial at Albany, N. Y., 
July 22d, 1886, and 
The Unveiling of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, 
At the City of New York, on November Ist, 1886. 


THEY WERE MANUFACTURED AND FIRED BY 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


(INCORPORATED 1874.) 
9Pand 11 Park Place, 


NEW YORK, 


Largest Manufacturers. Only Importers. Leading 
and most Reliable House in the Trade. 


Western House, 519 Locust Street, St. Lowis, Mo. 
Assorted cases of Fireworks for various amounts 





Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition 


ready to ship. Send for Illustrated Price List. Free. 





Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


LOW PRICES, 
Fine White seen Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. ...$12 
ails Cal cui here ace RB 
old-ban ea > 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 ’ces $ 
orated Chamber 10 pieces, $4; white..... 3 
J 


Dec 
maa pees Dinner Sets, all colors and ‘designs. coe 


Desorated ~-iguaaed and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 


low 
Leo At ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
C we and Price-List mailed free on application 
VERRINDER & See EE, 


HADLEY’S, 1- 17" Cooper Tastitate, N N.Y.C 


Orders nee ané placed on car or steamer free of 
Sent on receipt of P. O. M. Order 


charge. 





SikoNenes STEAM YACHTS AND STEAM 
'HES.—Onur boats are not 7. 
bat are ae fast and economical of Burn 


wheel 80 «Bix ographs of com 
a RL x eccerere et can 
P. WILLARD & CO., 282 Michigan 8t., Curcaco. 





VAN DORN IRON WORKS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
Ci ae 





Sznp For CATALOoGuR, 





U Se = my 
25 CENTS A ‘A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISIS. — 


SSS) STANDARD 
Sele SPOOL 
SILK. 


Suit No, 1. 
Terry, $62 
Plush, 6 

s. Cc. 
Small 
&Co., 


Beston, 
__ Mass. 











Catalogues sent, 


CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


TRON ROOFING 


W G.HYNDMAN & CO, 


CINCINNATI 


a Boog 
SURE CURE 


RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIA. 


and oe Se aigpanes arisin. ide from an pagere state 
An 00, _ = Malaria. 


Prices. Boe. — ad 31,09, o., 
ON'& 
_ Send for R.W.R 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 


pe sent , by mail, 
yA St., N. Y¥. 





Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal toit. It is 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade 
-B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see that the above TRADE MARK is on os Bpaemage 
and thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER P. 
Factories at 750, 752,754 Washington St., 
New Yo rk and Cleveland, Chicage, 
- Louis, 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New La and 
in Lake St., Chicago 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 





etc. 
Vouus FOUNDED IN 1832. 
— medal awarded 
them by the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Paris, ng = in 
1867; Vienna, Austri 873 ; 
and’ Centennial Exhibition’ 





VICTOR ett 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 
182—188 Columbus Avemue, Boston, Mass, 








‘Tue INDEPENDENT PRESS 2] AND 23 ROSE STREET. 
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